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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION- 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compila- 
tion of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, 
the Editor has not been able to jjrepare any original matter for the 
present work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the 
already existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as pos- 
sible by contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft 
through the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance 
with the corrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing 
and issuing the final edition. 

The material available in jwintfor tlio Gazetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 
Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 
the report on the Census of 1831 has been utilised. Of the present 
volume, Section A of Chap. V (General Administration), and the 
whole of Chap. VI (Towns), have been for the most part supplied by 
the Deputy Commissioner ; and Section A of Chap. Ill (Statistics of 
Population) has been taken from the Census Report. But ^?ith these 
exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if not 
quite, verbally from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred 
to, which again was largely based upon Major Nisbet’s Settlement 
Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1868, and modelled on the 
meagre lines of the old settlement reports, affords very inadequate 
material for an account of the district. No better or fuller material, 
howevei', was either available or procurable within the time allowed. 
But when the district again comes under settlement, a second and 
more complete edition of this Gazetteer will bo prepared ; and meanwhile 
the present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and 
publishing in a systematic form, information which had before been 
scattered, and in part unpublished. 
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The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Major 
Nisbet and Messrs. Bulman and Trafford. The Deputy Commissioner 
is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been 
fixed throughout by him in accordance with tlie prescribed system of 
transliteration. The final edition, though completely compiled by the 
Editor, has been passed through the press by Mr. Stack, 

PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION- 

The present edition of the Gazetteer has been completed in the 
cold weather of 1894-95 on the conclusion of settlement operations. 
It is based largely on the Assessment Reports of the various tahsils 
and the Final Settlement Report for the district. Excepting small 
portions of Chapters IF, III and VF this edition has been entirely re- 
written, as it was found that owing to the opening up of the district 
by the Chenab Canal, the alteration of boundaries, the establishment 
of a new tahsfi, all of which have occurred since the first edition was 
prepared, the information given in the latter was both meagre 
and obsolete. In the present edition an attempt has been made 
to bring the facts up to date and to include tlie most recent 
statistics. A small scale map has also been added which sliows the 
principal towns and villages, main lines of communication, existing 
boundaries of tahsils, assessment circles, &c., the lines of the Chenab 
Canal and its branches, and the alignmeut of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur 
Railway now under construction. Tiie account of the agricultural 
system of the district in Chapter IV has been copied from the Gazetteer 
of the adjoining district of Lahore. For the valuable notes on the 
history and working of the Chenab Canal, and of the progress of the 
Chenab Canal colonisation scheme, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Sidney Preston, Superintending Engineer, and of Lieutenant Popham 
Young, Colonisation Officer, respectively, Mr. H. D. Watson, Assis- 
tant Commissioner, assisted me throughout in compiling the inform- 
ation and recasting the text, and but for his aid the work would not 
have made such speedy progress. 


Gujbanwala : 
IQth March 1895. 


M. F. O’DWYER, 

Officiaiituj Deputy Commissioner. 
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Detail of Tahsils. 

Details. 

District- 

Oujnui- 

wala. 

|^’'azirabad 

! 

( 

Hafizabad. 

Total square miles (1893) 

i 

l\90t) i 

1 

736 

i 

i 451 

1,699 

Cultivated square miles (1893) 

1,161 1 

371 

1 255 

533 

Cnlturable square miles (1893) 

1,311 

22S 

' 123 

963 

Irrigated square miles (1893) 

761 

236 

' 188 

337 

Average square miles under crops (1888-89 to 189:i-93) 

1,078 ; 

423 

237 

398 

Annual rainfall in inches (1866-67 to 1892-93) 

25'3 j 

1 

25'3 

23-6 

19'7 

Number of inhabited towns and villages (1891) 

1,211 


262 i 

324 

Total population (1891) ... 

690,169 


183,606 ’ 

237,307 

Kural population (1801) 

62,109 ■ 

35,409 

26,640 

... 

Urban population (1891) 

628,060 

233,697 

150,966 , 

) 

237,397 

Total population per square mile (1891) 

237 

356 

407 1 

140 

Kural population per square mile (1891) 

215 

309 

331 

1 

1. 

140 

Hindus (1891) j 

166,278 

74,369 

i 

-n,u97 : 

50,812 

Sikhs (1891) 1 

43,316 

24,523 

6,173 j 

14,620 

Jains (1891) ! 

727 

631 : 

90 1 

... 

Mnsalmans (1891) 

473,494 

168,327 

135,234 I 

171,913 


Average annual land revenue (1888-89 to 1892-93)*... G6?,o30 
Average annual gross revenue (1888-89 to 1892-93)t-.. 928,730 


■I. 


* Fixed, fluctuating, and jnissCellaneous, 

t l«nd. Tribute. Local Batee. Escuc. and Stampi. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Gnji’anwAla district is the southernmost of the six 
' districts in the Rawalpindi Division, to which it was transferred 
in 188.5 from tlio Lahore Division, and lies between north 
latitude 31°32' and 32^33' and east longitude 73’12' and 74°28'. 


Chapter I, A. 

Descriptive. 
General deecrip- 
tion. 


Its shape is, roughly speaking, that of a parallelogram. 
It occupies the upper centre of the Rechna Doab, being 
intermediate in natural f(‘atures, fertility and conditions of 
agriculture between the highly favoured submontane district 
of Sialkot on the north-east and the barren wastes of Jhang 
and Montgomery on tlie south-wesc. Its north-west boundary, 
a length of nearly 80 miles, fronts the Ohcnab, which divides 
it from Gnjrat and Shahpur, while on the south-east it 
gradually slopes into the valley of the Deg, and is bounded 
by the Lahore district. 

With the exception of the Ohcnab lowlands along the 
nortli-west boundary sloping towanls the river and the Deg 
valley on the south-east, the rest of the district consists of an 
alluvial plain, slightly elevated, and of almost unbroken oveu- 
uess, declining imperceptibly towards the south-west. 

The mean length is 45 and the mean width 05 miles. 

The district is fourteenth in order of area and thirteenth in 
order of population among the 31 districts of the Province, 
comprising 2'73 per cent, of the total area, 3‘30 per cent, of the 
total population and 2'9 per cent, of the urban population. 

It contains two towns with a population exceeding 10,000, 
VIZ., Gujranwala, the head-quarters, which lies on the Grand 
Trunk Road and North-Western Railway, 39 miles north of 
Lahore, and Wazirabad, which is situated on the banks of the 
Chenab, where the North-Western Railway crosses the river at 
a distance of 60 miles from Lahore. 

The boundaries of the district have varied considerably at 
different times. At annexation the district was formed of four 
tabsils : — Gujranwala, Ramnagar, Hafizabad and Sbeikhupura, 
the head-quarters being first fixed in the Sbeikhupura iort 
from which they were transferred in 1851 to Gujranwala. At 
the close of the regular settlement in 1^55 the district was 
reconstructed into three tahsils, all of Gujranwala^ and part of 
Ramnagar going to form the two tahsils of Gujranwala and 
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Chapter I, A- 
Descriptive. 

Changes of boun* 
daries. 


Wazirabad ; the south portion of Sheikhupura was at the same 
time attaciied to the Sharakpiir tahsil in Lahore, while the new 
Hafizabad tahsil was reconstituted from the remaining portion 
of Sheikhupura, the western villages of Ramuagar and the 
entire old Hafizabad tahsil. 


No further change of importance occurred till 1884, when 
13 rakhs on the south-west with an area of 89,480 acres, were 
transferred from Jhaug to round off the boundary. 

Several transfers and retransfers of estates to and from the 
Gujrat and Shahpur districts have taken place at various times 
owing to river action. The most sw eeping alteration has however 
been carried out in 1893,* when in connection with the scheme 
for the colonisation of the Government waste on the Chenab 
Canal, the boundary with Jhangand Montgomery was re-adjusted 
b}^ the transfer of 13 of the new Government estates from Hafiz- 
abad to Jhang, while 9 Government estates from Jliang, 6 
from Montgomery and an area of 399 acres from Lahore have 
been included in this district. 


In the same connection the Hafizabad tahsil which was 
of unwieldy size, embracing three-fifths of the total area, and 
was rapidly developing in population and cultivation by the 
extension of canal irrigation, was broken up into two ; the 
northern part being retained as the Hafizabad tahsil, while 
the southern part embracing 110 proprietary estates and all 
the Government waste allotted to settlers has been formed 
into a new tahsil with head-quarters at Khangah Dogrfin. 

"The new arrangements have only come into operation from 
1st October J893, and all the statistics, settlement, census, 
annual returns, &c., which are the basis of the Gazetteer, had 
been prepared prior to that date according to the old division 
into three tahsils. It is impossible to now work out the figures 
for Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran separately in any but the 
most important cases. 


Town. 

Xortb 

latitude. 

East 

loiiKitudc. 

Feet above 
eea level. 

(rU^niiiwAla 

S'P JO' 

1 7r 14' 

800* 

Wa/iraLad 

ZP 'IT 

10' 

H20* 

Hafizabad 

4 ' 

IP W' 

800 » 


* Approximate. 


The latitude, lon- 
gitude and eleva- 
tion of the sadr and 
tahsil head-quarters 
are shown in the 
margin. 


Physical featnres The district occupies the most of the Doab from Sialkot to 
and natural divi- j]ja,Dg^ and within its limits the country passes through the 
various gradations by which the rich soil of the favoured sub- 
montane region merges into a waterless, almost rainless, and 
therefore sterile plain, unculturable save by canal irrigation 
which is now being supplied. 

• Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 623 and 624, dated 22nd August 
1893, and 966, 967 and 968, dated 26th December 1893. 
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CHAP. I.— THE DISTKICT. 3 

It naturally falls into two main divisions— 

(1) . The lowland or Hithar, i.e., alluvial tract along the 

Chenab on the north-west and the valley of the 
Deg in the extreme south-east. 

(2) . The uplands TJtar embracing the rest of the district. 

The Deg which enters the district from Sialkot, after a 
winding course of about 12 miles through the south-east of the 
Gujrauwala tahsil, passes into Lahore. Some 19 villages in 
Gujrauwala are advantaged by its periodic floods, or irrigated 
from it by means oi jhalldrs, but no attempts have as yet been 
made in this district as in Sialkot to utilise it on a large scale 
for irrigation by means of dams and hands. The Deg floods 
' are most fertilising, leaving a deposit of rich mud, and the rice 
grown in this tract is famous for its outturn and quality. In 
this district, however, the inundations are becoming less year by 
year, as the practice of tapping the stream by Sialkot villages 
higher up for irrigation purposes is rapidly growing. There i.s, 
however, always a permanent supply from July to September, 
which is generally sufficient to mature the rice crop. In high 
flood the overflow extends to two miles on either bank, and a.s 
the water subsides irrigation is effected by means oi jhalldrs. 

After the rains, the volume of the stream is much reduced 
and in the cold weather it would often dry up altogether but for 
the springs in its bed. 

There are 179 estates, viz., 07 in Wazirabad and 112 in 
Hafizabad or one-seventh of the whole number, situated in the 
lowlands adjoining the river and more or less affected by its 
action. The area returned as or inundated in 1893-94 

is 38,109 acres or 4'5 per cent, of the total cultivation. The 
Chenab has been accurately and happily described in para. 11 
of the Jhang Settlement Ileport in the following words : — 

“ The Chenab is a broad shalloiv stream, with a sluggish channel and a licen- 
tious course. Its deposits are sandy, but its floods are extensive, and owing to 
tlie loose texture of the soil on its banks, the moisture percolates far inland.” 

The description applies with equal truth to the course and 
action of the river in this district. The shiftings in the channel, 
present course of the stream, its influence on the villages affected 
by it, and the quality of the saildba lands have been described at 
length in the Assessment Reports of Wazirabad and HMzabad. 
In the Wazirabad Tabsil the set of the river is towards the north 
or Gnjrat bank ; saildha lands on this side, which formerly received 
regular inundation, are now flooded only when the river rises 
very high, and wells have been sunk in many villages to 
supplement the deficient inundations. The action of the weir 
across the river at Khanke will tend probably to concentrate 
the river after it passes through the Weir into a narrower but 
deeper channel discharging itself on the Gujranwala side. 
In its coarse through the Hafizabad tahsil the Chenab has 
several alternative channels, and deserts one for the other in 


Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 

Physical features 
and natural divi- 
sions. 


The Chenab. 
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Chapter I, A. 

Descriptive. 

The Chenab. 


tlie most irregular and arbitrary manner. Its general tendency 
is however towards the north-west or Gnjrat-Shahpiir bank, 
and though owing to the distance of the high bank fi’om the 
river and the action of naliis or arms of the river — the chief 
of which are the Palkhu in Wazirabad, the Suklinain and Pliat 
in Hafizabad — the floods when high penetrate 4 or 5 miles 
inland ; they are uncertain and often destructive. It has also 
to be borne in mind that the canal will, year by year, take 
away an increasing volume of water from the river and will 
in time absorb the entire cold weather and an appreciable pro- 
portion of the hot weather supply. The effect of this on the 
sciildha lands below the weir cannot fail to be unfavourable. 
The saildba land of both Wazirabad and Hafizabad is generally 
rather inferior. The Chenab deposits rarely contain any fertilis- 
ing mud. New alluvial land therefore forms slowly, and is 
not fit for cultivation for many years. Wheat of inferior quality, 
pease and linseed in the rabi, bdjra or maize in the kharlf are 
the crops chiefly grown, and the outtui-n is generally poor. 


Natural diviaions 
of the uplanda. 


The circumstances of the lowland villages affected by the 
Deg and the Chenab are fairly uniform, but in the uplands 
we find a well marked gradation, not only in the quality of 
the soil and the conditions of agriculture, but in the habits of 
the people, as we go down the Dotib. 


The Charkhari of 
Gnjranwala and 
Wazfrabad. 


Along the east border in the Gujranwala and Wazirabad 
tabsils adjoining Sialkot, is a rich and highly developed tract, 
from 36 to 40 miles in length and 12 to 16 in breadth, with a 
dense and industrious population but of rather poor physique. 
Water is accessible, the level being 20 or 30 feet from the sur- 
face. Cultivation which has almost reached the limit is })rotected 
almost entirely by wells, aided by a rainfall of over 20 inches, 
and is therefore ffiirly secure even in bad seasons. This is 
known for assessment purposes as the Charkhari circle (from 
rharkhara, Persian-wheel) and embraces nearly half the culti- 
vated area of these two tahsils. It is intersected by the Nortli- 
Western Kailway, and contains the chief town of the district 
Gujranwala and most of the largest villages. 


The Bangar of Proceeding further down the Dodb, the soil becomes lighter 
abarauTmfi'zabad! impregnated with Jcallar, the rainfall less, and 

' the water level deeper but not so inaccessible as to prevent 
wells being numerous and worked at a profit. This intermedi- 
ate tract, which runs through all tahsils except KLangah 
Dogran, is known as the Bangar (a general term for uplands). 
The water level is 25 to 45 feet ; agriculture is dependent main- 
ly on wells, tliough not so exclusively as in the Charkhari ; 
there is still a considerable margin for expansion, and the 
lighter texture of the soil enables iinirrigated crops to be more 
freely grown. It has reached a fairly high pitch of develop- 
ment, and the inhabitants, system of cultivation, &c., are similar 
to the Charkhari. 
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Between this tract and the Bar proper, lies a belt of land Chapter I, A. 
along the west of Gujranwala and the east of Hafizabad and — . 

IChangah Dogran, which is known as the Adioining Bar, and Descriptive, 
as regards soil and agricultural conditions as in situation, is 
intermeniate between the Bangar and the Bar. Bopulation is and Khangah 
sparse, the villages become rarer, have large areas and great Dogran. 
capacity for expansion. The rainfall is slight, about 15 inches, 
and rather uncertain, the water level — 40 to 55 feet — is so deep 
that wells can only be sunk and maintained at a great ex- 
pense of capital, so that less than half of the cultivation is com- 
manded by wells, but the soil, an excellent loam, is so ccol and 
retentive of moisture that unirrigated crops can be grown 
successfully with even a slight rainfall. This tract is in many 
respects the most prosperous in the district. The population, 
largely Sikhs, have more spirit and a finer physique than 
elsewhere. They are good agriculturists though rather im- 
patient of the -wearisome drudgery of well cultivation, and 
groat numbers of them take service in the army and the police. 

West of this tract we come to the Bar proper lying on the The Bar of Hafiz- 
south-west of the district, containing over one-third of the Khangah 

area, of which over half is the property of Government, and em- 
bracing a large part of the Hafizabad and nearly all of the new 
Khangah Dogran tahsil. In its natural condition the Bar is a 
level prairie, thickly dotted over with a stunted undergrowth 
of bush jungle consisting of the jand (Prosopii spicigera), karil 
(Capparis aphylla) wan or 'pilu (Salvadora oleoides) and her 
(Zizyphus jujuba). The rainfall isso slight, 10 to 12 inches, and 
well irrigation so expensive, the water level ranging from 40 
to 75 feet, that agriculture without canal irrigation is most 
precarious. Till recently therefore the tract was mainly 
pastoral. The inhabitants who are for the most part descend- 
ants of the nomad tribes who have roamed at will over this tract 
with their cattle and families for centuries, have only settled 
down to agriculture within the last generation or two, and have 
not yet abandoned their predatory traditions. 

At the regular settlement, to induce them to settle on the 
soil which was then “No Man’s Land” they were allowed to 
define their own boundaries. Hence the estates are of enor- 
mous size, in several cases exceeding 8,000 acres. Of this if 
seasons were favourable they cultivated suflficient to provide 
themselves with food till the next harvest, but they looked 
chiefly to their cattle, of which they still possess enormous herds, 
and the spontaneous produce of the waste for their livelihood. 

The soil is on the whole an extremly fertile loam needing 
only favourable rains or sufficient irrigation to produce excellent 
crops. The grazing both in the village aj'eas and the Govern- 
ment waste is luxuriant and abundant if rains are favourable, and 
the income from sales of ghi, wool, firewood, skins, &c., in this 
tract and the Adjoining Bar till recently amounted to about 3 
lakhs per annum. The great bar to the extension of cultivation 
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Chapter I, A. in this tract, viz., the deficient rainfall and the prohibitive cost 
— . of sinking and maintaining wells has now been removed by 
Descriptive.^ the recent introduction of canal irrigation which has revolution- 
The Bar of Hafiz- agriculture, totally changed the face of the country in the 
Dogran? Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran tahsils. especially in the Bar 

tract, and materially affected the character of tho people. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that 
there are five great natural divisions based on physical charac- 
teristics, differences of soil, rainfall, means of irrigation 
and agriculture, into which the district may be mapped out : — 

(1) . The alluvial lowlands of the Chenab forming tho 

north and north-west boundary of Wazirabad and 
Hfifizabad . 

(2) . The Charkhari or rich, highly developed, fully 

irrigated, and secure tract on the east side of the 
district adjoining Sialkotin Gujrdnwala and Wazir- 
abad intersected by the Grand Trunk Road and 
North-Western Railway. The small circle of 
villages on the south-east of the tahsil advantaged 
by the Deg have been merged in tho Charkhari. 

(3) . The less favoured but fairly secure belt of land 

farther west, embracing part of the Gujranwala, 
Wazirabad and Hafizabad tahsils, known as the 
Bangar, in which the soil is light and rather inferior, 
but water is fairly accessible, wells can be worked 
with advantage and most of the cultivation is de- 
pendent on them, though it needs the aid of rain 
more than in the Charkhari. 

(4) . The tract intermediate between the Bangar and 

the Bar, known as the Adjoining Bar in Gujranwala, 
Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran, in which the 
soil is excellent, but the rainfall slight, and the 
water level so deep that most of the cultivation is 
unirrigated. 

(5) . The Bar tract on the extreme south-west in 

Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran, in which, owing 
to the small and uncertain rainfall, nnirrigated crops 
can be raised only in favourable years, while the 
cost of sinking and working wells is almost prohi- 
bitive, so that the expansion of cultivation is depen- 
dent on the extension of canal irrigation. 

These natural divisions have in the recent settlement been 
made the basis of the division of each tahsil into the following 
assessment circle : — 

Tahsil, 

Gujranwala Charkhari, Bangar, 

Wazirabad ... ... Cliarkhari, Bangar, 

Hifizabad ... ... Bar, Bangar, 

Khangah Dogran ... ... Bar, Adjoining 

Bar. 


Adjoining Bar. 

Chenab. 

Chenab, Adjoining Bar. 
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The opening of the Chenab Canal in 1886-87, and its con- Chapter I, A- 
version from an inundation to a perennial canal which was carried -7— _ 

out early in 1892, have already done much, and will do much DcecriptiTC- 
more, in the way of making agriculture secure. The canal Caual irrigation, 
which takes out from the Chenab by means of a weir across the 
river at Khanki in the Wazirabad tahsil, 10 miles below Wazir- 
abad, now irrigates 15 per cent, of the total cultivation. It 
commands some 20 villages on the west of the Wazirabad tahsil 
in which it irrigates some 3,000 acres, and running transversely 
from north-east to south-west through HAfizabad and Khan- 
gah Dogran, it now irrigates about 200 settled villages in the 
Bangar, Bar and Adjoining Bar tracts, where owing, to the great 
depth of water and the uncertain rainfall, conditions were for- 
merly most unfavourable to successful cultivation. Eventually 
when the Jhang Branch, which has already been begun, and the 
Gugera Branch, which has been projected, have been constructed, 
the whole of these two tahsils, e.vecpt the alluvial villages of the 
Chenab valley, and soine 40 villages along the south-east bound- 
ary adjoining Gujranwala will be commanded, and as there are 
enormous areas of waste only waiting for canal water to be broken 
up — the area irrigated from the canal, which now comes to 
150,000 acres, or nearly 18 per cent, of the whole, will, for many 
years to come, expand with great rapidity. Agriculture will, 
therefore, every year become more and more dependent on the 
canal, and lands at present unirrigated or attached to wells 
will become canal-irrigated. 

The effect of this movement generally, and e.specially its influeuce of cnndi 
results as regards well lands have been discussed at length in the «>‘teneiou on agricul. 
Haiizabad Assessment Report, and will be touched on in the 
Chapter on Assessments. It will be sufficient here to state that 
within the last few years the influence of the canal has revolu- 
tionised agriculture in Hiifizabad and Khangah Dogran, and has 
materially affected the character of the people. These are, for the 
most part, descendants of the nomads or pastoral tribes of the 
Bar, who have only gradually settled down to agriculture within 
the last few generations, and still retain a strong leaning 
to their old predatory habits and a strong aversion to steady 
manual labour. The uncertainty of cultivation prior to the 
advent of the canal, and the profits to be made with little or 
no labour from grazing and breeding-cattle, in the vast unculti- 
vated tracts included in the village areas and the Government 
waste, encouraged these hereditary tendencies. But the canal 
has even already worked a great change. By ensuring the 
success of the crops sown, and making cultivation easy and 
profitable, it has brought the zamindars to look rather on the 
land than on their cattle for their living. All over the tahsil 
the waste land is being rapidly broken up, tenants are being 
imported from other districts to supply the local scarcity of 
labour, and within the last six years the cultivated area has 
increased from 258,000 to 340,000 acres. 

This does not include the progress made in bringing the 
Government waste under cultivation. About 200,000 acres 
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Chapter I, A- have already been allotted in this district^ and though the allot- 

— . ment was begun only in the cold weather of 1891-92, I under- 

Itescriptive. gtand that the area under cultivation last rabi amounts to 

Influence o{ canal 

extension on agricul- nGsrIy 100,000 acrGs. 

tare. 

Prerailing soils. As regards the composition of the soil generally, it maybe 

said that stiff clay (rohi) is most common in the Charkhari 
circles, adjoining Sialkot, where a great many natural channels — 
the Aik, — Nandanwah, Khot, &c., bring down the drainage in the 
rains. The strong lo.nm (dosdhi) is most common in the Adjoin- 
ing Bar and Bar circles, and in the W.azirabad Charkhari and 
is the most workable and fertile soil growing all crops except 
rice. The lighter loams {maira and tihba) are common in the 
Bangar circles of all three tahsils, the soil of which is much 
inferior to that of the rest of the distinct ; kaltar is all pervading 
and its influence on the cultivation which, when affected by it is 
known as halrati can be traced every where. It is very common 
in the Gujranwala Charkhari, the Wazirabad and Hafizabad 
Chenab and Bangar circles. The soil of the Adjoining Bar and 
Bar circles being a sweet clay or a good loam has little kallar. 
With canal water, however, the most hopeless looking kallar pro- 
duces excellent crops of rice, indeed it is more suited for this crop 
than sweeter soils. It is a question, however, whether continued 
irrigation to the extent that is required for rice wiil not eventu- 
ally bring to the surface, the {reh) efllorescence, which is now 
dormant in the subsoil and thus render the kalrati land perma- 
nently unproductive. The water level in the canal-irrigatcd tract 
is at present so deep that there is no danger of water-logging for 
some years to come, but the subsoil drainage iii tho Hafizabad 
talisil is not good, and the results of canal irrigation, especially in 
the kallar lands should be carefully observed, so that any 
tendency to water-logging or bringing reh to the surface may 
be at once checked. 

Drainage lines The quality of the soil and tlie .system of agriculture, 
andiiaias. ja in many places largely influenced by the presence of nahis — ■ 

natural depressions generally marking drainage lines, which 
form channels for flood water in the rains, and tho chhamhs, 
ponds or marshes which are formed by the overflow of theso 
nalds. The most important arc shown in the district map and 
are as follows : — 

The Khot. The Khot enters the district from Sialkot at Pero Chak 

on the north-east of tahsil Gujinnwala, flows south-west 
through Ferozwala close to Gujranwala city and south to 
Sansrah, forming large chhamhs or jhils at Butala Sliarm Singh 
and Khiali. Thence one branch finds its way south-east and 
empties itself into the great Miraliwala marsh six miles south 
of Gujranwala, while the rest loses itself for a time in the 
kab'ar plains around Eminabad. Further on it re-appoars with 
a wider and deeper bed, carrying a large volume of water in 
the rains, flows south-west past Kamoke, and finally joins the 
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Deg in the Lahore district. It is only in flow in the summer 
rains, and occasionally in the winter months, when the rainfall 
is sudden and heavy. 

The villages along the tipper part of its course where the 
bed is nearly level with the surrounding country receive more 
damage than benefit from its floods, and its overflow also often 
causes serious injury to the lowlying lands where it enters the 
Lahore district. In the lower part ot its course through this 
district several villages, Kainoke, Khot, Raja Bhola, Ghoma, 
Harpoke, Naulanwali, &c., irrigate from it by means of jhalldrs, 
and a great deal of rice is grown along its banks. 

The Nandanwah nala, also known as the Narowana and 
Khilii in different parts of its course, is a continuation of the 
Aik ncda (see Siiilkot Gazetteer) which enters the Wazirabad 
tahsil at Arajanwala in tiio north-east corner. 

From this point it forms two branches, one of which, known 
as the Bachera, passes into the Chenab valley where it joins the 
Palkhu (see below) ; the other flows south-west across the 
Wazirabad Charkhari, and then passes into the Gujranwala 
Baugar. Near Nokhar on the Gujranwtila-Hafizabad road, an- 
other offshoot bandies off, catches the drainage from the sur- 
rounding Icallar, and working its way through Dogranwala and 
Phamme Sarai, where it forms a very large marsh, passes into 
the Htifizahad tah>il and runs due west througli Kile and 
Kakkar Gill to the ilian Ali rhamh in the heart of the Bar. 
This branch is said to have been a canal in olden times and 
to have supplied water to Mian Ali (Asrur) and Sangla when 
they were flourishing cities. Traces of it are said by General 
Cunningham to have been found 20 miles south-west of Sangla 
in the Jhaug district. The main branch runs almost due south 
from Nokhar throntrli the Adj,diiing B.lr of Gujranwala and 
Hafizabad, and finally loses itself in the great Mughal tank near 
Sheikhupiira. Tradition .«aystliat this main branch was cut by the 
Emperor Jaluingir from the Chenab or tlie Aik to supply water to 
this tauk, an artificial lake, 20 ac.-es in area and 30 feet in depth, 
surionnding the shooting 1 'dge in the Haraii Mundra rakh. 
In the upper half of its course through this district from 
Arayiinwhla to Nokhar, the nolfi is well defined, brings down a 
great deal of drainage and flood water from the Sialkot side 
in the rains, and forms several marshes or ponds along its course 
on the banks of which rice is giowu in abundance. The villages 
iroin Arayanwala to Jhaudmla, where it crosses the Grand Trunk 
Road, are lowlying and often suffer from swamping of the 
standing crops if lieavy rain falls wlien the crops are ripening, 
and the floods sometimo.s prevent the ground being sow'n in time. 
West of the Grand Tiunk Road down to Nokhar, many villages 
irrigate largely from it by means of jhuUdrs and water-courses, 
and a good deal of the lowlying land Jiere has been broken up 
and wells have been sunk in it to supplement the nala floods. 
From Nokhar onwards traces of the bed are found only at 


Chapter I, A- 

Descriptive. 

The Khot. 


The Nandanwab. 
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Chapter L &.■ intervals. In parts it has silted up to the level of the surround- 
Descriptive. ’“S' in places it has been cultivated. 

ThePalkhii. The Palkhu, which is a perennial stream, also enters the 

district at the north-east corner of Wazriabad from Sialkot 
(see Sialkot Gazetteer), where its course is roughly parallel 
with the Aik. It flows through the C'henab lowlands from 
Sohdrato ^Vazirahad near which it is joined by the Bachera, 
a branch of the Aik. Up to ATazirabad its inundations in the 
rains extend to a mile or so on either side, but have little ferti- 
lising value. 


The Siikhnain. 


The Nagh. 


The combined streams formerly inundated the alluvial 
villages to a distance of eight miles below ^Vazirabad where they 
join the Chenab at Ihinike, a little above the headworks of 
the Chenab Canal at Khanke, but the Gr.atid Trunk Koad and 
the protective works in connecti(.'n with the Lih.enab bridge at 
Wazirabad now bar their passage, and most of the flood water 
is diverted hack to the river above Wazirabad. Or.e result 
of this is that the lowlands above Wazirabad are submerged 
during the autumn, and kharif crops are rendered precarious, 
while the sailaha lauds below Wazir.'bad are cut off frc5m 
Palkliu tloods, and welU have been s,,i,k to secure tlie culti- 
vation. Another result is that Wazirabad has been rendered 
more unhealthy than before as the nnla vhich formerly 
flowed in a perennial stream under the town, kept the wells 
sweet aud fluslied the city .eewage, has now been changed into 
a stagnant pool which is said to contaminate the drinking wells 
in its vicinity and to taint the atmosphere. 

The Snkhiriin is a branch of tlic Chenab, w'hieh, as its 
name implies, was formerly a dry channel. It leaves tlie river 
close to Biimnagar and receives the surplus water from the 
escape channel of the Chenab Canal ; it is now in flow all the 
year round. After a ooni.se ot "Jo miles, through some 20 
riverain villages of ^Vaz^rabad and Ilatiz.ihai], it rejoins the 
Chenab at Jfigo. 'J’iie aelton of tin- .'(r.-u ef the river, though 
often injurious to the khai if crops, is on ihe whole beiiefici.al, 
as the silt is fertili.siiig and the villages along its banks are 
among tlie b-est in the Clioniib vail-, y. 

The Yntrh er Lund has its source in the hnllar drainage 
around Gajar Gola in tlie Wazii-abad tahsil, enters Hrifizabad 
at Kot Paiuih in the Baiigar, and after a very irregulai' course 
of about 20 miles during which it forms the two great //if/s or 
marshes of Ilamke and Kaulo Tartir, it passes into the Chentib 
valley at Muzaffar Nan. Thence it pursues a winding course, 
more or less parallel with the river, for another 20 mile.s till it 
finally joins the Chenab at Dinffa. It has a fairly deep channel 
not unlike the Deg, aud though it carries water nearly all the 
year the supply is entirely dependant noon rain. Its overflow 
is beneficial to the surrounding laud which is chiefly a stiff clay 
growing good crops of rice and wheat and gram. About 25 
jhalldrs are erected on its banks, irrigating some 500 acres. 
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The Rolii is an overflow from the Nasrli which it leaves 
near Jalalpnr in the Hafizabad tahsil, and after a course of 
about 20 miles through the Bangar and Clienab circles it joins 
the river below Pmdi Bhattian. It is in flow only during the 
rains and often damages the kharif. There is no jhnllar irriga- 
tion from it. 


The nala known as Xikayan or Degwala is a cut from 
the Deg made by Rani Nikayan, wife of Raiijic Singh, to irri- 
gate her yo'y'i’r around Sheikimpnra. Id leaves the Deg at Rindi 
Rattan Singh in the Lahore district, enters this district at 
Kiampur on the south-east, passes through Mariala, Kila Amir 
Singh, Shoikhupura, Arayanwal.a, Jiwanpiira Khurd, enters tlio 
Bar circle .at Jiwanpurn Kah-'in, thence on through Khariauwala, 
Bhikhi and Mamuwali and back to tlie Lahore district. Tliis 
cut appears to have been formerly of c.msidorable utility to tho 
Lahore, and GujrauwaKi vilinge.s on its hanks, but for many 
years it was neglected and silted up. In 1870 tho Gujriiuwala 
District Board agreed r o co-operate with the District Board, 
Lahore, to clear the cliiiunel, and increase Lite sufiply by putting 
a weir across the Deg at Rindi Rattan Singh ; Gnjranwala pay- 
ing two-fifths of the cost, L thoro tliro.'-fifths. This was done 
at a cost of Rs. 5, QUO, to which tho Gujrauwala District Board 
contributed Rs. 2,129. Wheu tho work was completed the 
Lahore villages intercepted all the supply by meaus of dams. 
The Gujranwala villages complained of this, and after a 
lengthy correspondence Government decided (Punjab Govern- 
ment No. C23, dated 3rJ September 1330) that the money ad- 
vanced by Gujranwala could not be refunded, but that any 
dispute as to the distribution should be arranged by the Deputy 
Commissioners of Lahore and Gujranwala in co-operation. No 
action in this direction appears to have been taken, and tho 
Gujranwala villages now • '.'eivc none of the Deg water through 
this channel, though it sometimes is in flow after the rains. 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total annual 
rainfall regisiored at each recording st.ation from 1 866-37, or 
such date as figures are available, to 1893-94. 


The mean rainfall at the chief stations over the whole 
period is : — 


Gtijrdnwala 

Wazirabfid 

Ilafizabad 

Sheikhnpnra 


25'3 
230 
19 7 
1G2 


The fall at head-quarter for the last four years is shown in 
, , _ . the margin. Tho distribu- 

Year Tenths of , Tear. Tenths oj 

an inch. ' an inch, tion of the rainfall throiigli- 

1889 00 ... .80 1 ISOTOO ...22 8 out the year at the district 
1890'91 ••• 18 8 I892i}3 ... 330 tahsil head-quartors 

is shown in Tables III A. and III B. In the Assessment Reports 


Chapter I, A- 
Descriptive- 

The Rohi. 

The Xikaj'an. 


Rainfall. 
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the fall at the sadr and talisi'l stations up to date has been 
ascertained to be — 

Gujranwala ... ... ... ... ... ... 22'5 

AVazirabad ... ... ... ... 2227 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... ... ... 17'50 

and as the registering stations are more favourably situated 
than the rest of the tahsil, the averages for each tahsil have 
been assumed as follows : — 

Gajracwala ... ... ... .. ... ... 17'G 

Wazirabad ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Hafizabad .. ... ... ... ... . . 13‘5 

The mean for the whole district may be taken as 18 inches 
with a maximum of 32 inches in 1890-01 and a minimum of 9 
inches in 1S91-92. The rainfall, though moderate in amount 
for a Punjab district, is liable to great fluctuation, and though 
nearly three-fourths of the cultivation is protected by wells or 
canal irrigation, the area of sowings and the success of the 
crop depend largely on the rainfall being copious and seasonable. 

Thus in 1891-92, when the mean rainfall was only 9 inches, 
the area of crops sown was in round numbers 630,000 acres, of 
which 85,000 failed and 545,000 were harvested, of which only 
141,000 acres were grown on unirrigated land ; while in 1892-93 
the rains having been full and well distributed, the area of crops 
sown (excluding the returns for the new colonies in which canal 
irrigation was for the first time introduced) ruse to 795,000 acres, 
of which only 26,000 acres failed and 769,000 acres came to 
maturity, including 301,116 acres of unirrigated crops. 

The success of the crops in kbarif depends on timely mon- 
soon rains for sowing — and these are fairly certain, and on their 
continuance well into September, but the September rains in this 
district are very precarious, and of late years (September 1893 
is an exception) have shown a tendency to fail altogether even 
when the monsoon rains have been heavy. 

The rabi crops benefit most by abundance of rain for 
ploughing in July to .September, and for sowing in October, and 
if they once sprout a timely fall in January or February will 
bring them to maturity. 

An analysis of the figures shows that the monsoon and 
winter raius are decidedly poor one year in three, the autumn 
rains two years in three, so that the kharif crop which is 
mainly dependent on rain is more liable to failure than the 
rabi, \vhioh receives more aid from artificial irrigation. The 
extension of canal irrigation accompained by an expansion of 
cultivation and extensive tree planting operations cannot fail 
to favourably affect the rainfall, especially in the hitherto dry 
and sterile Bar tract. 


Chapter I, L. 

Descriptive. 

Rainfall. 
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The variation of temperature as shown in the margin is 
Table Of temprature. 
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extremes of climate are greatest in tlie Biir tract where tlie full of 


rain is scanty and the heat in the summer months is exce.s-ive : 
the residents, liowever, of that part are an exceptionally strong’ 
and healthy race, but to strangers and Uimiustanis tlie tem- 
perature is most trying, and its effects uii them very painful ; 
ophthalmia, blindness, and severe cutaneous disorders being 
common among them from exposure to a glaring sun and 
extraordinary heat. 


Chapter I, B. 


Geology, Flora 
and Fanna. 


Hainfall. 


SECTON B.— GEOLOGY, FLORA AND FAUNA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet, so general in Geology, 
its nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to 
discuss the local geology of .separate districts. But a sketch of 
the geology of the Province as a whole has been mo.st kindly 
furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published in extenso in the provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

The only mineral of importance is kankar, quarries of Minarals 
which are found in abundance all over the district and are 
much utilised by the Public Works Department for metalling 
the Grand Trunk Road, ballasting the Railway and burning 
lime for the canal works. Hitherto the kankar beds or quarries 
have been leased by the owners of the laud in which they^ lie 
to contractors or the Public Works Department direct at so 
much per superficies, and a small royalty of 10 per cent, on the 
proceeds has been realised by Government. They have now 
been recorded as the property of Government. The income 
except in some villages along the Grand Trunk Road and close 
to canal works is not considerable. 

The district is not rich in trees. The rainfall is hardly Tr»es. 
sufficient for spontaneous production, and till recently not 
much had been done in the way of planting road-side avenues, 
probably, because most of the main roads run through sandy or 
kullar soil unfavourable to growth. The line of the Grand 
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Chapter I, B- Trunk Road is fairly well shaded with kilcar (Acacia arabica) and 
Geoloey" Flora some good plantations 

andTauna. along it. 

The Forest and Raihvaj’ Department have some promising 
shisham plantations in the vicinity of Wazirabad, but, except 
in tho Chenab valley, the district is on the whole bare of trees, 
and the landscape presents rather a blank and desolate 
appearance. Good timber for building purposes is rare, and 
has to be imported from Akbnur or Jammu through the Jammu 
State aud Forest Department depots at Wazirabad. lu the 
wilder portion of the district, and especially in the Bar, there 
is a scattered growth of jand, Jcaril, wahn or pilu and her or 
media. The jatid has a bipiunate leaf and thorns. It is found 
usually in low fertile land, and is very valuable as fire-wood 
and for making charcoal. Most of it lias now been sold to 
contractors who retail it for fuel in Gujranwala and Lahore. 
The wahn has a smooth leaf ; it is of little use for fuel or agri- 
culture. The karir no leaf at all but thorns; it is used for small 
rafters (karis). All bear berries which are edible, but the 
karir berry is very astringent, and is, therefore, used for pre- 
serves and medicinal purposes. The fruit of the her aud pilu 
is much prized and has saved the Bar population from famine 
in more than one season of scarcity; notably in the hot 
weather of 1892, when the crops failed completely in this 
tract and tho whole population was for several weeks 
dependent on this fruit for their support. 

With advancing cultivation the Bar jungle is now rapidly 
disappearing. A great deal is, however, being done to plant 
avenues of trees, chiefly shisham, along the banks of the canal 
and the main roads where canal water is available, aud after 
some years the Hafizabad and Khangali Dogran talisils will bo 
fairly well wooded. 

Fruits and gardens. In Gujranwala and Wazirabad many fine gardens have 
been planted around the towns of Gujranwala, Eminabad, 
Butala, Sohdra, Wazirabad, Akalgarh by the leading Sardars 
or wealthy Dewans. 

In addition to the ordinary fruits, limes, lemon, pomegran- 
ates, figs, grapes, &c., Malta oranges which were imported 
40 years ago by Colonel Clarke, direct from Malta, have 
spread all over the district and thrive wonderfully in the 
loamy soil around Gujranwala. Mango topes and palm groves 
are unknown, in fact all trees valuable for their fruit or 
timber are rare. 

Wild aminsls. Black buck are to be found over Hafizabad and Khaugah 

Dogran, especially in the vicinity of Sbeikhupura; ravine deer 
and hog deer are to be met with all over the district, but are 
not now numerous, and are rapidly disappearing as the waste 
land is broken np. A few nilgai are to be seen in the belda 
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around Wazirabad and in the Bar after heavy rains, but big 
game is, on the whole, scarce, and it is impossible to secure a 
good bag without covering a great deal of ground and giving 
up at least a couple of daj'S to it. 

Wild pig abound in the Eailway and Forest Department 
reserves around Wazirabad and are also found down the riv'er 
in tlie helds opposite Chak Bhatti and Chnchak. Tlie nature 
of the ground makes it difficult to ride them, but at night they 
wander up into the young crops of maize, sugarcane and wheat, 
and one can sometimes intercept them at day-break as they 
return to cover. 


Chapter I, B- 

GeoIogy> Flora 
and Fauna- 

Wild animals. 


Wolves are found in the jungles along the -Jhang border ; 
hares and jackals are fairly common all over the district. 

Very good gra}’ and black parti idgcjshooting is to be got 
around Sheikiipura in Bi'ija ilarbans Singh’s rakhs, and on 
both sides of the Lahore-Slialipnr road up to Khaugah 
Dogran. 

The small saud-grousc is found all over the Bar at all 
seasons, the imperial variety is rare. The gray goose is rarely 
met with on the C'henab, but herons, Kvlin {kutij) and several 
varieties of duck, from the mallard to the teal, abound all 
along the liver and wherever there are large ponds or swamps 
as at Miriiliwitla, Kaulo Tarar, &c. The opening up of the 
Hiifizabad and Kliaiigali Dogran tahsils hy the canal has now 
attracted tlie geese and duck from the river, and excellent 
shooting is to he found in the leservoirs for the canal waste 
water near Murli and other places. A few snipe are to be 
seen along the Deg, and in a few of the larger marshes, but 
they will probably soon be found along the canal. 

In the Deg and the Choiuib the ordiuary fish of the Punjab 
river, innhaf'ir, rdhu, rhihi-ii are found, but they- are rarely of 
good qualiry and have a .strong muddy flavour wdien full 
grown. The ir.liabitauts of the Deg villages use fish largely 
as an article of diet, and outsiders or non-owners are allowed to 
fisli only' oil cousideratiou of giving oiie-fourth of the haul to 
the ripa’ian t wner.s. Government formerly used to lease the 
right to fish for a small sum to contractors supplying the 
Gujrauwala ami Lahore markets, but disputes arose between the 
lessees and the inhabitants, and the system has now been given 
up. On the whole it may be said that as regards jlora and 
fannir, the district presents little to interest the scientific 
observer, or to arouse the energies of the sportsman. 
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History. 

General remarks. 


district. 


HISTORY. 

Lying !i.s it does on the highway by wliioh the succossire 
horde.9 of invaders from the nortli marrhcd down to the 
struggle for the empire of Hindustan, and by which they re- 
turned victorious or defeated ; closely identified also with the 
stirring events wln'ch led to the rise of the Sikh monarchy on 
the ruins of the old Mughal empire, few tracts in the Central 
Punjab have liad a more unsettled history than this district, 
audits piesent condition bears evident traces of what it has 
suffered from the marches of invading armies, from political 
troubles and inter-tribal struggles. 

One result of the chaos and confusion that prevailed is the 
absence of any authentic iufornmtion as to the history of the 
district prior to Mughal rule to tlie early days of which most 
of the present tribes date their settlement in this district. 

Colonisation of the As to the tribes that preceded them, even tradition is 

silent and eveoi for tlie first two and a half centuries of Mughal 
rule there is no record of the condition of tlie district beyond 
vague traditions and an occa'-ionnl passing reference in the 
Ain-i-Akhari or other chronicles of the day. 

The researches of antiquarians have however established 
the fact that the tract was of historical importance in the 
earliest days, that it contained in Saugla or Sakala near the 
Jhang bonier tlie capital of the Punjab where Alexander met 
with one of the most seriou.s checks in his career of victory, 
and that .'it a later period about 6.30 A.D. when the Chinese 
pilgrim Uwen Th.sang visited India, Asarur near Khangah 
Hogran (also known as Masriirl was the capital of a kingdom 
stretcliing from tlie limus to tlie Beiis. Tlie ruins of ancient 
citie.s of vast c.xteiit, the sites of ruined villages, the remains of 
wells and ancient irrig-ition works, scattered over the wildest 
portions of the district, wliere till the change wrought by the 
canal a few years age, there was nothing but an expanse 
of barren jungle, and no fixed population, all point to a period 
when the tinct must liave been densely populated and highly 
cultivated ; and though popular tradition associates this golden 
age, “ when every rood of land maintained its man,” with the 
name of Akbar, ir clearly belongs to a much earlier period. 
Could tlie veil that shrouds the pa,?t be drawn aside, a glimpse 
into the early liisfory of the district would no doubt reveal 
a pictnre.sque and mornentoiis past. In the present state of our 
information further speculation on die subject, however fascinat- 
ing is likely to bear no fruit, and it only remains to set forth 
the conclusions arrived at by the late Sir Alexander 
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Cuniiiiigliam iu tLe “ Aroliteological Survey Report, ” II 200 — 
202 and XIV 43 — 44 and in the “ Ancient Geography of India,” 
pages 148, 180, 191, 193. 

Tlie Chinese pilgiim, Hweii Tlisaiig, in A.D. C30 visited a, 
town, which he calls Tse-kia, and describes as the capital of 
a kingdom embracing the whole of the plains of the Punjab 
fi om the Indus to the Befis, and from the foot of the mountains to 
the junction of tho five rivers below Mooltan. The site of this 
town is w'ith a near approach to certainty, identified by General 
Cuuuiiighaiii with a mound in this district near the modern vil- 
lage of Asarur, situated two miles to the south of Khaugah Mubi nr, 
commonly called Khaugah Dograu, on tho road from Lahore to 
Pindi Bhattian, 45 miles distant from the former, and 24 from the 
latter place. It is said that the people of Khaugah Masrur never 
sleep on beds, but on the ground, ont of respect to the ftiiut.s 
buried there who ptactisod similar austerities. Tho force of 
General Cunningham’s identification mainly hinges upon the more 
celebrated di.scovery of the site of the Sangala of Alexander iu 
the ruins at SanglawAla Tibba iu the Jliaug di>trict, Itj miles 
to the south-west of Asarur. This Silugula or fedkala* General 
Cutiningharn believe.s to have been the tnost ancient capital of 
the kingdom, and to have been superseded by Tsc-kiu, or Taki, 
at some time during the nine centuries which clasped between 
the invasion of Alexander and the travels of Hwen Thsang ; 
and he discusses the geographical identification of A.sarur with 
the Tse-kia of Hwen Thsang in terms which, lend together with 
his account of Sangala (abridged in the Gazetteer of the Jhang 
district), leave little room to doubt its correctness. 

“ The pilgiini,” lie siij s, “ places tLi.s new town Tse-ki.i at l.j h, or 2| miles 
to the noith*ea8t of Sikala j but as all the couuiry wiiluu that rau^e is opvti 
and flat, it is certain that no town coald ever liave existed in the indi- 

oated. In the same direction, however, bnt at 10 iniit'S, or 1 15 /», 1 found 
the ruins of a large town, called A>nrur, wliich accord almost exactly ^\ith the 
pilgiim’s description of tlio new to«n ofTse-kia.f It is necc'-sary to lix the po-si* 
tion of this place, because Ilueii Tlisaug's measurement.*-, both coming and going, 
aierefeired to it and not to Saknla. From Kashmir the pilgrim proceeded by 
Pauch to Pajpura, a small town in the lower hills, uhioli is now called Rajann. 
From thence lie tiaveiled to the south-east over a mountain, and acr<.>9S a liver 
called Chen ta^lo-yo-kia, which is tlie Chandrabbiira or modern Cheuab, to 
She-ye-pii-lo or Jayapura (probably Hatizabad), where he slept for the night ; 
and on the next day he reached Tse-kia, the whole distance being 700 /», or 116 
miles. Asa south-east direction would have taken tlje pilgj im to the east of 
the Ravi, w'e must look for some known point in his subsc<pient route as the 
best means of cUeckirig this erroneous bearing. Tliis fixed point we find in 
She-lan-fo-loj the well known Jalandbara, which the pilgrim place’- at 500 plus 
60, plus 140 or 150 U, or altogether between 600 and 700 U to the east of Tse-kia. 
This place was therefore, as nearly as poa-ible, eijui'distant from Rajauri and 
Jullandur. Now Asarur is exactly 112 miles distant from each of these places 
in a direct line drawn on the map. and as it is undoubtedly a very old place 
of considerable size, I am satisfied that it must be the town of Tse-kia described 
by Hwen Thsaug.”J 

* See Gazetteer of J hang district. 

t According to Ilwen Thsang, the circuit of Tse-kia was about 20 Zi, or 
upwards of three miles, which agrees sufficiently well with General Cunningham’s 
Tueasurement of the ruins of Asarur, lie made tho whole circuit 15,600 fuel or 
just three miles. 

X From its position General Cunningham also infers tLut it Was the Pimpratna 
of Alexander’s historian. See Gazetteer of Jhang. 


Chapter II. 
History. 

Ancient history : 
Asarur. 
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Chapter II. Popular tradition is silent as to tlio liistory of Asarfir. The 

. people merely state tliat it was orii'iiially called Uilainiiagar or 

ffistory. Uda-Nagari, and that it was deserted for man}' centuries until 

' Akbar’s time, when Ugali 8hah, ei Uogar, built the mosque 
which still exists on the top of the mound. The antiquity claimed 
for the place is confirmed by tlie large size of the bjicks, 
18x10x3 inches, which sire found all over the ruins, and by 
the great numbers of Indo-Scyt Ilian coins that are discovered 
annually after heavy rain. Its history therefore certainly reaches 
back to tlie first century before the Christian era. The ruins 
consist of an extensive mound 1-5,600 feet, or nearly three mile.°, 
in circuit. The highest point is in the north-west quarter, 
where the mound rises to 59 feet above the fields. This part, 
which General Cunningham takes to have been the ancient 
palace, is 600 feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite regular in 
shape. It contains an old well, 21 feet iu diameter, which has 
not been used for many \ ears, and is now dry. The palace is 
completely surrounded by a line of large mounds about 25 feet 
in height, and 8,100 feet, or miles in circuit, which was 
evidently the stronghold or citadel of the place. The mounds 
are rounded and prominent, like the ruins of large towers or 
bastions. On the east and south sides of the citadel the mass 
of ruins sinks to 10 and 15 feet in height, but it is twice the 
size of the citadel, and is no doubt the remains of the old city. 
There are no visible traces of any anci.ent buildings, as all (he 
surface bricks have been long ago carried off to the neighbouring 
shrine of Ugah Shah at Khangali Masrur on the road from 
Lahore to Pindi Bhattiau ; but amongst the old bricks forming 
tlie surrounding wall of the mosque, General Cunningham found 
three moulded in different patterns, which could only have 
belonged to buildings of some importance. He found also a 
wedge-shaped brick 15 inches long and three inches thick, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 10^ inches 
at the broad end. This could only have been made for a stupa, or 
a well, but most probably for the latter, as the existing well is 
21 feet in diameter. ‘The modern village of Asarur contains 
45 houses only. At the (inie of Hwen Thsang’s visit there 
Were ten monasteries, but very few Budhists, and the mass 
of the people worship the Braliminical gods. To the north- 
east of the town at 10 li, or nearly two miles, there was a stupa 
of Asoka, 200 feet in height, which marked the spot where 
Buddha had halted, and which was said to contain a large quantity 
of his relics. This stupa, Qenev&l Cunningham identifies with 
the little mound of Sdldr, near Thatta Sayyadan, just two miles 
to the north of Asarur. 

Oil leaving Tse-Tcia, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward to Na-lo- 
seng-hn, or Adra-Sinha, beyond which place be entered a forest 
of Po-lo-she or pilu trees (salvadora persica),* This town of 


* Jalien’s Hwen Tiisang, i. V7. 
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Ndro-Sinha, General Cunningham supposes to bo represented 
by the large ruined mound of Hansi, wliicli is situated nine 
miles to the south of Sheikhupurn, and 25 miles to the hi. S. — E. 
of Asarur, and about the same distance to tho west of Lahore.* 
Si, or Si/i, is the usual Indian conti-action for tiitih, and ran 
is stated to be a well-known interchange of pronunciation with 
nar. In Kansi therefore, we have not only an exact corres- 
pondence of position but also the most precise agreement of 
name with the A'drff-jS'in/ift of the Chinese pilgrim. t The remains 
of Kansi consist of a large ruined mound thickly covered with 
broken bricks of largo size. Coins also are occasionally found by 
the saltpetre manufacturers. And it may be remarked that tho 
presence of saltpetre derived from man’.s occupation itself affords 
a cei tain proof that the mound of Kansi is not a natural elevation, 
but an artificial accumulation of rubbish, tho result of many 
centuries. Kansi al.so possesses a tomb of a Nno-gnja, or giant of 
“ nine yoiKs.” which is believed by General Cunningham to bo 
the remains of a recumbent statue of Buddha, after hig attain- 
lueut of nirvana, or death. 

From the time of Hwen Thsang nothing further is known of 
the history of Tse-kia, or Taki, which had been super.soded in 
importance by Lahore long before the advent of Muhammadan 
power. Under Muliainiiiadan rule, tlio principal places in tho 
district were Eiuinabad and ITalizabad. It is stated by Major 
Nisbet, who effected a revised settlement of the land revenue in 
1806-07, to have been divided during tho Muhammadan period 
into six parganahs, as is .siiowii in tho margin, neitlier 
Gnjrnnwala nor iVazirabad, at present the largest 
Eminnhad. towns of the district, being mentioned as enjoy- 
s'lllomaffl fiscal Or political importance. The site of 

chatta. ^ Gujranwdl.u falls within tho old pargaiiah of 

sht'kaiiipura, Eminabad, and tho site of Wazirabad within that 

of Sohdra. The parganahs of Hafizabad, Emin- 
abad, and Sahomalli are clearly recognisable in the list of 
mahdls given in the Ain-i-Akhari of the Rechnabad sirkdr 
of the Lahore siiha, and it is not impossible that Major Nisbot’s 
parganah of Bucha Chatha is to be identified with the inahul 
“ Bagli Roy Boochey ” of Gladwin’s translation, Chatha being 
merely the name of an important triire holding that portion 
of the district. The parganahs of Sohdra and Sheikhupnra 
must have been established later, as it is impossible to identify 
these names with any given in the Ain-i-Athari. 'I'he Eminabad 
parganah is believed to have included also a portion of the present 


* These rains aro in the Lahore district, but ore mentioned here on account 
of their connection with Asarur. 

t This identification is the more valuable, as it fnrniehcs the most cnnclnsive 
“ evidence that couhi bo desired, of the accuracy of Hwen Thsanj^’s emjdiiei'tnent 
*‘uf Sa 2 ;ala to the westward of the Ravi, instead of the eastward as indicated by 
“ the classical authorities."— General Cunniugham, 
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Chapter II- Sialkot district. It i.s not improliablp also tlmt Saliomalli included 
TT'storv *be present Lahore district. The revenue of the tour 

Mnliammaclan above identifieil is tliiisfriven in the Ain-i-Ahari : — 

. R.. 

Kniinlififl ... ... ... ... ••• C.21,.S25 

l[afi«!»bad ... ... ... _ ... ... ],13,7<->0 

Sflhomalli ... ... .. ... ... 

I3agh Roy Hneha ... ... ... ... 


Lending tribes Pnd Tlie agricultural tribes of the district, tliough manj of 
their distribntion. them lay claim to Eajput descent, and still preserve certain 
Rajpiit traditions, e. (/., their women never render any direct 
assistance in agriculture, are nndonbtedly of Jat origin. ^ 'J he 
Jats hold 994 estate.s out of 1,223 estates, liz. : — 

(ttijriinwult-i ... ... ... ... 30.3 out of 455 

AVaziVabari 22S do. 20G 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... 374 do. 503 

In GujTanwdla the most important Jat tribes are : Virahhs 

70 villages ; Varaichs 04; Cliiinas 20; Gnrayas 21; Dothais 
and Seldiiis 24. The Viralehs are mainlv, tlie Varaiclis larafelv, 
ISiklis ; the Dhotars and iSekhus are nearly nil Hindu.s ; the other 
tribes are, for the most part, Miisalnian. In AVazirabad the 
eastern or more fertile portion of the tahsil is held by Chinnis 
93 village.s ; the western and less fertile by Chathas 55 vil- 
lag-es ; there are no other tribes holding 10 villages or over. 
'The C'hiiiiRS and Cliatlm.s are almost exclusively, and the other 
Jats mainly, Muhammadan. In Hafizabad the proprietary body 
is more mixed and property in land is of more recent growth. 
The Bhattis, who are undoubtedly Kajpiits, and Hhng.sinke.s, 
wlio, though they claim aflinity with the Bhattis, are probably 
ibe descendants of B.ar nomads who settled down to agriculture 
in the later days of Bikli ride, own between them 81 estates, 
while C'hatlia.s, who spread into the tahsil from ^Vaz^rabad, and 
Virakhs, who extended their settlement from Gnjranwala and 
wrested the south-ea.st of the tahsil from the Bhattis, hold, 
respectively, 63 and 44 estates, 'i’arar.s, who emigrated from 
beyond the river in Giijrat 200 j-ears ago, liolJ 53 e.states along 
the river, and Kharrals from Montgomery, about the middle of 
the last century, dispossessed many of the old Hindu owners 
and now hold 42 villages. 'The rest of the tahsil is occupied 
chiefly by miscellaneous Jats, Hinjras aud Jags, 24 estates 
Gnrayas, Dhotars, Gondals, &e. Excepting the Virakhs, who are 
mainly iSikhs, and the Hinjras, who are mainly Hindus, the re- 
maining tribes, excluding the Bhattis, hold 47 estates, the most 
inijiortant being Sayads, Khatris and Brahmins. 


Orig'n of ex;.=it'ng The .settlements in Gnjranwtila and Wazirabad are nearly 
Tillages m Gujran- a]l of old dates. 'The immigration of the leading tribes appears 
I'ainan Wa-irabs hare taken place in Mughal days when most of the existing 
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villa^os were fonnrled. Even tradition I'.s silent to tlie races Chapter II. 

who preceded tlieni. War, famine and inter-tribal sfrufigles in —.T 

the first half of the last century brought about the rnin of all q • f 
but tho strongest communities, but tlie people were too deeplv villi, ws in Gnjran” 
rooted in tho soil to permanently desert their settlements, and wiii.mn,! Wns-i'raij.ul. 
when the consolidation of Sikh rule in the latter half of the 


century inaugurated an era of comparative peace and security, 
the old owners, who had temporarilv bowed to tho storm and 
taken refuge in their tribal strongholds, at once resumed pos- 
session of their deserted homesteads, restored the wells, re- 


claimed the land, and in many cases showed such tenacity in 
adhering to their ancient institutions aiid traditions that they 
maintained the same proprietary shares as hail existed prior to 
their dispossession. Thus in these two tah.sils the jiresent 
owners are the deseendant.s of the men who lield the land under 


Mughal rule, and the tribal and village traditions have con- 
tinued in an unbroken chain from that era. 


In EIiiGzabad tho state of things is different. That tinct 
appears to have been held in lilnghal times by Hindu JaGs of 
the Hinjra and Jag subdivisions tyuVs), and most of tho 
numerous ruins of what were onco apparently flourishing settle- 
ments are identified with the davs ot their ascendnncv. IVlien 


OrijYin oT proprie- 
rrtjv in Hah/.a- 


bafl. 


tho central authority became enfeebled at tlie beginning of hist 
century, these industrious but uiiwariike Hindu tribes fell a 
prey to the more vigorous Blusalman race.s, Kharral and Hhag- 
.sinke nomads from the Ear, Chatlias, Thrars and Bhattis of 
.semi-pastoral habits, w'ho .speedily ejected them from all but a 
fraction of tlieir villages, but having taken forcible possession 
of the land often failed to work it for agriculture, and pi-eferrhd 
to follow their old pastoral life. In the general .struggle for 
the soil, the Viraklis of tlie Giijr/inwala tabsil, a .Sikb ti ibo with 
strong military traditions, got a foothold in the tahsil and 
ejected the flhattis from many villages which the latter had 
wrested from the Hinjrds. One result of this difference in the 
history of Uuflzahad is that agricultural progress has been much 
slower than in tho other tahsils. In Gujranwala and Wazi'r- 
abad the people are similar in character and habits to the 
ordinary peasant of the Central Punjab, while in Hrifizabad 
they still retain many traces of their pastoral and nomadic 
character. The bond between them is rather that of the tribe 


than of the village community. They are averse to manual 
labour, and inclined on slight temptation to return to their old 
predatory habits. No doubt they were being gradually weaned 
from these habits under our rule, but the canal in a few years 
has done more to civilise them and make them look to honest 


labour for their living than the pirevious 50 years of settled 
Government, and every year they will assimilate more and more 
in character to the ordinary Pnnjab peasant. 


Over the whole district the period between the decline of Droilne of tho 
the Mughal empire on the death of Aurangzob and tho rise of empire, 

the Sikh confederacies (roughly the first half of tho 18th 
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Chapter II. century) was one of indescribable confusion and anaroliy. Tha 

History. empiie was gradually falling to pieces owing to intestine 

Decline of the fluorrels and successive shocks of invasion from tlio north-west. 
Muf'hal empire. 'there was no strong cential authority to maintain peace and 
order. It was devastated again and again by the invading 
armies of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, and the prosperity 
which had been slowly biiilt up in tbe previous tw’o centuries 
gave place here, as elsewhere, to desolation and misery. In th& 
general insecurity of life and property tribe fought again.st tribe, 
village against village; all but the strongest positions were 
ahaiidoned, homesteads were deserted, and tlie face of tho 
country became a wilderness. The traditions of nearly every 
village show that in this period of rapine, it was sacked, burnt or 
deserted ; tbe continuity of village life was broken, and the old 
owners Bed for safety to the jungles or to fortified towns, in somo- 
cases disappearing for ever, in others returning after the lapse of 
a decade or a generation when the spread of disorder was 
Rise of Hie Sikh rising power of the Sikhs. 'The Gujranwala 

power. district was among the first in which Sikh dominion was 

established ; it has many associations with tbe Sikh regime, and 
an intimate connection with the fortunes of the Sikh royal 
family. Gujranwala city was the birth-place of Maha Singh and 
bis more famou.s son Ranjit Singh, and a monument in tmirble, 
erected in 1891 by the Sikh Sardiirs at the instance of Mr. 
Ibbetson, the then Deputy Commissioner, marks the site of the 
humble abode where the great Maharaja was horn and spent his 
youth. Charat Singh, Sukarcliakia (so named fiom liis birth- 
jdace ill the Amritsar district), a Siinsi Jnt of the Manjha, was one 
of the most daring and successful adventurers whom that 
di.'-turbed period brought to the front. His aid was invoked by 
his fellow tribesmen, the Sansi Jat.s of this di.strict, a small tribe 
around Gujranwala witli their head-quarters in the cit}’, in their 
struggle against the Variiich tribe led by the famous robber 
Chief Bare Khan. 

The old f.ible of the horse and the man repeated itself. 
The Sansis of Gujranwala repelled the Mardichs, but found they 
had overcome a rival only to saddle themselves with a master. 
In 17Go Charat Singh seized Gujranwala city which was thence- 
forward the head-quarters of liimself till his death in 1773, of his 
son Jluha Singh, and of jiis more celebrated grandson Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh till the capture of Lahore by the latter in 1799 A. D. 
To this event may be traced the origin of the central power 
among the Sikhs. 

Before, however, that power culminated in the establishment 
of the Sikh monarchy by Kan] it Singh, he had successively to 
resist and overcome or assimilate the rival Sikh leaders and con- 
federacies and the local Muhammadan chiefs. This work was 
begun by Charat Singh, continued by Maha Singh, and success- 
fully accomplished by Ranjit Singh in 1810 A. D. 
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Of the rivttl Sikh chiefs the most powerful were — 

{] ) Blilig’ Singh, Virakh, a native of Katya! in tlie Gujriiu- 

wala tahsil, who had risen to note among his tribes- pQ„.gf 
men, a wtirlike clan of .Siklis, occupying tlio .south- 
west of the Gujranwala and south-east of the 
Hafizabad tahsils, and estnliiislied his authority over 
JVliralivvala and 100 villages in the virduity ; 

,(2) Gurbakhsh Singh, Varaich, a freebooter^ from Chabba 
in the Manjha, who seized Wazirabad about 17S0 
and occupied some 50 villages in tho neighbourhood; 

(3) GujarSingh, Rhangi, another successful Sikhmarauder 
from tlie Wriujlia who, about 1780, esiiiblished 
himself north of the Chenhbat Gujrat ;ind gradually 
extended his possessions till tliey included the taluqas 
of Sohdra on the south bank of the river and 
Eminabad and Nangal llunna Singh in the .south- 
east of this district, in all some 150 village.s. 

Of the Muhammadan tribes who struggled with mo.st suc- 
cess to maintain their iudependeuce, tlie most prominent were 
tlie Bhattis and Tarais in the Hafizabad tahsil who were over- 
come by Eaujit Singh, and the C'hathas in the western half of 
the Wazirabad talisil who carried on an unceasing and bitter 
struggle against Sikh ascendency till their final overthrow by 
Eaujit Singh in 1799. 

Charat Singh having seized Gujranwala, proceeded to ex- CnnsoliJution xf 
tend his authority over the neighbourhood, and in a few years the Sikh power 
brought the taluqas of GnjrAiiwala, Kila Didar Singh, Kihi 
Mian Singh, Kila Sahib Singh, embracing tlie northern half of 
the Giijraiiwala tahsil, under his Sway, together witJi the 
Slieikhupur ilaqa and a small circle of viilage.s around Akalgarh. 

He was killed near Jammu in 1773 by the bursting of his gun 
when assisting the Kanhaya confederacy in an expedition against 
the hill Rajas. His son, Maha Singlj, showed himself as able 
and unscrupulous a leader as his fatlier. 

The decaying power of the Muglzals at the beginning of the 
last century had given the Ghatha tribe the opportunity of 
making a bold push for political ascendency in this part of the 
Eeclina Doab. Under Nilr Muhammad, the first leader of note 
amongst them, and Pir Muhammad and Ahmad Khan, hi.s more 
famous sons, they built and fortified the strongholds of Manchar, 

Alipur (Akalgarh) and Easulnagar (Ramnagar), and about 1750 
raised the standard of independence by refusing to pay tribute 
to the Mughal governor at Lahore. The Mughals were unable 
to exact allegiance or revenue, but Mir Mannu, the representa- 
tive of Ahmad Shah DurrAni, who had now seized the empire, laid 
siege to Manchar in 1764. The siege was ineffectual, and soon 
afterwards the Emperor recognised the Chatha chiefs and 
confirmed them in their possessions, probably as a counterpoise 
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to the rising power of the Sikh confederacies in (iujriinwala. At 
this time they held sway over ISO villages or more than iialf of 
the W'azi'rabad tahsil, and tlieii increasing power soon bror.glit 
tliem into collusion with Charat Singli, the head of tlie Sukar- 
chakia confederacy, nho was extending his possessions in 
Gujranwala. 

Charat Singh after the occupation of Gujranwdla l)ad found 
himself strong enougli to turn his arms against the Chathas. 
The struggle was carried on witli varying success for 10 year.s 
between Charat Singh and Ahmad Khan. On the death of the 
former in 1773 and of the latter in 1775, it was continued by their 
sons ifaha Singh and Ghulain Muhammad, the bravest and 
ablest of the Chatha chiefs. Under his leadership the Chathas 
gained several successes over the Sikhs, in one of which they' 
captured the famous llhaiigi gun, and it at one time looked as if 
the progress of the Sikh arms had been arrested and their domi- 
nion in the Doab annihilated. Maha Singh at this crisis 
strengthened himself by an alliance with bis rival Salub Singh, 
the sou of Gujar Singh, Bhangi, to whom he gave his sister Ilaj 
Kaur in mariiage, and the combined forces of the two Sikh 
chiefs pi oved too strong for the raw levies of brave but un- 
trained peasants which tlie Chathas opposed to them. Ghulam 
Muhammad was diiven back into liis fortress at Manchar to 
which siege was laid by the Sikhs, and seeing that further re- 
sistance was ineffectual he offered to surrender on promise of 
pennis.sion to retire in safety to Mecca. The promise was given 
but basely broken ; most of the rrarri.sou was put to the sword ; 
Ghulam Muhammad himself was shot at tlie instigation of Maha 
Singh; the fortress was raised to tlio ground, and the possessions 
of the Chatha chiefs were ap)'ropiiated by Maha Singli, or 
distributed as rewards among his followers, viz, Dal Singh, 
Kali.aiiwala, of AkMgarh, who had married the sister of Charat 
Singh, Jowahir Singh, Bastani, Sohol Singh, Bhangi, who had 
uiaii'ied the sister of Maha Singh and Jai Singh Man who had 
married his daughter to the Sukarchakia chief. To mark the 
overthrow of the Muhammadan chiefs and the triumph of the 
Sikhs, the names of Rasiilpur and Alipur were altered to Kamuagar 
and Akalgarh, but the ohl iiauies are still religiously adhered to 
by every Muliamniadan in this part of the Doab, and the heroic 
resistance of Ghulam Muhammad and his treacherous end are 
still celebrated in many a local ballad. Maha Singh pursued 
Lis success in a manner characteristic of the age, by turning his 
arms against his ally and brocliar-in-law Sahib Siugh, the 
Bhangi chief, but the latt»r made a successful resistance and 
maintained his independence till his death in A. D. l&Ol when his 
possessions were forcibly annexed by Itanjit Singh, who however 
gave the widow Baj Kaur, a daughter of Charat Siugh, a jiigir 
of Ks. 4,000 per annum for her maintenance. 

Maha Singh died at Sohdra in 1791. His death is said to have 
been hastened by mortification at the failure of his attempt to oust 
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of 


S^liib Singli from Sohdra whicli lie ivas at the time ineffoctuallj Chapter II- 
besieging. In an age when success depended solely on unscnipu- ^ „ 

lous^ daringj reckless courage and unrestrained cruelty he had consolidation 
won himself a foremost position by a pre-emineuco in these tho Sikh powor. 
qualities which it was left for his son and successor Eanjit Singh 
to surpass. The same qualities which had raised the father 
from a successful freebooter to the leader of a powerful con- 
federacy, raised the son to be the despotic ruler of a powerful 
kingdom. 

In this, his native district, he found himself confronted Establishment of 
with the same difficulty as his father and grandfather. The monaichy. 

local Muhammadan tribes had still to be reduced, the rival Sikh 
chieftains had to be overcome or conciliated. The Chathas 
made another struggle for independence, Jan Muhammad, the 
son of Ghulam Muhammad, had fled to Kabul after the fall of 
Manchar, and returning in 1799 with aid from Zamdn Shah — 

Eanjit Singh being then occupied with the Bhatti and Tarar 
tribes of Hafizabad — the country rose in his favour, the Sikh 
garrisons were expelled, and Jan Muhamnmd re-established 
himself in Eamnagai\ His success was however short lived. 

Eanjit Singh took the field with a large army and laid siege to 
E^mnagar. Jdn Muhammad was killed in the siege, the 
garrisons surrendered, the power of the Chatha tribe which 
had played so prominent a part in the politics of the 18th cen- 
tury was broken, and their villages quietly submitted to the 
Maharaja’s sway. Emboldened by this success and strength- 
ened in resources and prestige by the possession of Lahore 
which he had captured in the same year, 1799, Eanjit Singh 
determined to subdue once for all the turbulent Muhammadan 
tribes of Hafizabad which for years had been olfering a guerilla 
resistance to his troops. He entered the tract with a large army 
and in a short time overcame the Kharrals, Lodikes, and even 
the T^rars. The Bliatfeis alone, true to their Eajput traditions, 
offered a detei’mined resistance, and though defeated in the 
field, they entrenched themselves in the fortified towns of Jalal- 
pur and Pindi Bhattian. These were, however, taken by storm 
in A. D. 1801. Most of the Bhatti leaders were killed, the 
survivors who fled for protection to the Siyffis of Jhang were 
outlawed and their possessions confiscated. When the power 
of the Sikhs was broken in the 2nd Sikh war, and the Punjab 
annexed, they returned and were restored to most of their old 
possessions. The power of the local tribes having thus been 
broken, it remained to overcome the rival Sikh chiefs. Most of 
these were the descendants of the adventurers who had aided 
Charat Singh and Maha Singh in establishing their power. 

Many of them were nearly connected with the Maharaja by 
blood or marriage, but neither the remembrance of past ser- 
vices, nor the ties of blood, could restrain Eanjit Singh in his 
career of unscrupulous ambition. Dal Singh, of Akalgarh, the 
brother-in-law of Charat Singh, had been the most strenuous 
supporter o£ the Sukarchakias in their various campaigns against 
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Ch apter II. the Chathas, and on the overthrow of the latter had received a 

History. large portion of their possessions in Jdgir. Tor some years after 

Establishment of ^anjit Singh’s accession, Dal Singh was his most trusted 
the Sikh monarchy, adviser. His increasing influence however excited the Maharaja’s 
jealousy and brought on a rupture. Ranjit Singh made an attack 
on AkMgarh in 1800, which was successfully resisted by Sahju the 
wife of Dal Singh. Dal Singh died in 1804, Ranjit Singh 
captured Akalgarh and Ahmadanagar, and annexed Dal Singh’s 
possessions, making however, according to his custom, a decent 
provision for the family by the grant of a jdgir, and thus 
attaching them to his standard. 


Jodh Singh, Varaich, whose sister had married Charat 
Singh, and whose father Gurbaklish Singh had attached himself 
to the rising fortunes of that chief and received Wazirabad and 
47 villages in the vicinity as a reward for his services, was the 
next victim. Jodh Singh had always aided Maha Singh against 
the Bhangi Chief Sahib Singh, but when the latter was besieged 
in Sohdra in 1790, Jodh Siugh is suspected of having secretly 
supplied him with ammunition, fearing that Maha Singh, if 
successful, would become too powerful, and this action is said to 
have been the cause of Ranjit Singh’s hostility to him. The 
ambition of the latter, however, supplies a motive beyond which 
it is unnecessary to seek. 

Finding his enemy too powerful to be openly attacked, Ranjit 
Singh set a trap for him. He invited him to Lahore, received him 
in Darbar with great courtesy, and while professing friendship 
and esteem, suddenly gave the signal to have the Sardar seized. 
Jodh Singh drew his sword, and called on them to attack as he 
disdained to flee. The Maharaja was so struck with his 
gallantry that he dismissed him with safety, confirmed him in his 
possessions, and added to his Jdgirs. A few years later, however, 
when Jodh Singh died in 1809, the Maharaja marched a force to 
Wazirabad and ruthlessly confiscated all the Jdgir, allowing a 
small grant for the maintenance of Ganda Singh and Amrik 
Singh, the minor sons of Jodh Singh. The subsequent history 
of the family is given in Volume II, pages 214— 216 of Massy’s 
Edition of the Punjab Chiefs. The fate of the Bhangi Sardars, 
whose estates in this district were finally confiscated in 1809, 
has already been related. The rise of Bhag Singh, the leader 
of the martial Virakh clan, who, in the time of Charat Singh 
and Maha Singh, had seized a large portion of the GujranwMa 
and Sheik'nupura parganahs and extended his power up to the 
banks of the Ravi, has been referred to in an earlier page. 
Though a steady supporter of the Sukarchakias while they were . 
struggling against their rivals, he was too near the throne for 
the Maharaja to brook him as a rival. He was compelled in. 
1805 to sacrifice his independence and submit to the Maharaja 
who granted him 84 villages in jdgir and put him in 
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command of the Virakh Horse. On his death in 1806 his son Cha pter II. 
Jodh Singh succeeded to his position and emoluments. The History, 
subsequent history of the family is given in pages 219 and 220 Establishment of 
oi Puyijub Chiefs (Vo\\imQ 11). Another branch of the Virakh the Sikh monarchy, 
tribe, under Sahib Singh, had established a strong position in 
and around Sheikhupura, whence they had expelled the Lobana 
tribe. In 1808 the Maharaja turned his arms against them. 

For some time they made a successful resistance in the fort of 
Sheikhupura, but were at length induced to submit under 
promise of considerate treatment. They were granted consider- 
able jcigirs, entered the Maharaja’s service, and for many years 
were among the most zealous and loyal of his followers. 

Thus by force and fraud, tempered with conciliation, 

Ranjit Singh had succeeded in overcoming all local opposition 
and cleared the way for the extension of his dominion over the 
whole Punjab. 

The whole of the district now acknowledged his sway, and Sikh adminiatra. 
it only remains to describe his system of administration. About Eanjit 

half of the conquered lands were retained by the Maharaja 
under direct management as part of the Sikh royal domain 
{Jchdlsa), or farmed out in groups to persons who contracted 
to pay in a fixed amount of cash or grain to the State, making 
what they could out of the people. These were administered 
by k^rdiirs or governors who exercised general jurisdiction on 
behalf of the sovereign. 

The intimate connection of many of the leading Sikh 
families with the Maharaja who selected many of his bravest 
generals, such as Hari Singh Nalwa of Gujrdnwala, Misr Dewdn 
Chand of Gondlanwala, ablest governors, such as Dewan Sawan 
Mai of Akalgarh, Dewan Dhanpat Rai of Sohdra, and suc- 
cessful courtiers, such as Jowahir Singh, Bastani, of Ramnagar, 

Jai Singh, Man, and Sham Singh, of Butala — .from this district, 
and the fact that the descendants of the supplanted Sikh chiefs 
had been allowed to succeed to part of their possessions, led to 
the grant of nearly half the district in jdgir to the favourites, 
relatives and servants of the Maharaja, subject to military or 
other services and to the royal pleasure. 

It is not always possible to discriminate with accuracy the 
position of the jagirdars and loc.al governors as the leading 
jagirdars were often allowed to contract for the management 
of groups of estates outside their jugirs, and the kardars or 
governors held part of their ilaqas in jdgir as a reward for 
their services. The table below shows roughly how the differ- 
ent taluqas or parganahs were held np to their absorption by 
Ranjit Singh, how they were distributed by him, and whether 
they were granted in jdgir or managed through the royal 
deputies. 
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Sikh adrainistra- 
tion. under Eanjit ^ 
Singh. i 

a 

m 

Kamc of taluqas. 

o 

^ » 
e " 

3 ei 

Bj- whom held prio 
to foundation of 
Sikh kingdom. 

To whom granted 
^ when conquered or 
annexed by 
Ranjit Singh. 

Jagirdar 

3. Kardars. 

1 

Kila Sahib Singh 

6 

Charat Singh ant 

Sdhib Singh (Bedi 

JSgfr. 





Maba Singh. 




2 

Do. Didar Singh 

33 

Do. do. 

Rattan Singh 

... 

Kjird&r. 





(Dhulla). 



3 

Do. Mian Singh 

9 

Do. do. 

Sardar Mujan Singt 

Jagfr. 


4 


11 

Do. do. 

Do. Sahaj Singh 


Kardar. 

5 

Gujranw^ala 

m 

Do. do. 

Do. Han Singh, 

Jagi'r. 






Nalwa. 



6 

Akalgarh 

44 

I Sardar Dal Singh 

Dewiin Sawan Mai 


Kardtir. 




1 (Kaliauwalu). 




7 

Sheikhupura 

205 

Sahib Singh and 

Rani Nikaran ... 

Jagir. 





Saliai Snigbt (Vi 







raklis). 




8 

lliraliwala 

98 

Bhag Singh (Vi. 

Sardar Bhag Singh 

Do. 





rakh). 




Q 

Jhabran ... 

43 

Vuakh tribe 

Rani Nikayan. 

Do. 


10 

Sohdra 

48 

Sardar Sahib Singh 

Dewan Dbanpat 

... 

Kardar. 




(Bhangi). 

Rai. 



11 

Bharoke ... 

15 

Mt- Raj Kaur (wjfe 

Musstt. Rdj Kaur 

Jagir. 





of S5hib Singh). 




12 

Kote Bare Ehan... 

13 

Sardar SdhibSingb 

Sardar Fateh Singh 

Do. 





(Bhimgi). 

(Man), 



13 

Eminabad 

21 

Do. do. 

Riija Dhian Singh 

, , 

Kardar. 





of Jammu. 



14 

Nansral Dunna 

0 

Do. do. 

Dfewan Ganpat Rai 


Do, 


Sinirh. 






15 

IVazirabad 

47 

JodU Singh (Va- 

... 


Do. 




raich). 




16 

Ahrnadnagar ... j 

25 

GLulam Miiham* 

Jalal Khan (Bhat* 

Jagir. 



j 


mad (Chathaj. 

ti). 



17 1 

Ghakkar ... .,! 

35 

Do. do. 

Hari Singh Nalwa { 

Do., 


18 

Ramna^ar 

50 / 

Do. do. 

Jowahir Singh j 


Kardir. 

1 




(Ba&tani). ( 



18) 

Haflzabad 

68 

Bhatti tribe 

Misr Ralia H4m ... , 

... 

Do. 

20 

Jalilpur 

22 

Do. do. ... j 

Dewiin Siiwan Mai j 

1 

Do. 

21 

Jangla 

5 

Do, do. 

Do. do. j 


Do. 

22 

?indi BhattUn ... 

93 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 1 

... 

Do. 

23 [ 

I)hak Bhatti 

21 

Do, do. ... j 

laja Gulab Singh' 


Do. 

- 

Rati'ipur 

41 

rdrar tribe .. j 

Do. do. 1 

... 

Do. 

25 1 KaKlo Tat.xy 

9 

Do. do, ... 1 

lattan Singh ... t J 

agir. 


26 j Vanike 

23 

Do, do, ... j Rilja Gulab Singh 

1 

kardar. 


Leading Sikh Of the iagircliivs the most famous were Hari Singh Nalwa, 
jagirdars. ^ Ivhatri of Glijranw.'ila city, where his descendants still reside, 

whose personal valour earned him the title of the “Ney of the 
Punjab,” and whose exploits in extending the Sikh dominions 
were hardly eclipsed by those of the Maharaja himself. He 
was killed near Jamrud in 1837 while bravely resisting the 
attack of the army which the Amir Dost Muhammad had sent 
to capture tlje fort, and the invading army was repelled by the 
Maharaja in person, who arrived with reinforcement from 
Itamnagar, a distance of over 200 miles, in 4 days. His 
death was an irreparable loss tc tlie Sikhs. As a governor 
he was harsh but strong. Rani Nikayan, the senior wife of the 
Maharaja, held nearly one-fourth of the district, including all 
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tha southern portion bordering' on Lahore, in jdgir, and main- Chapter II. 
taineda semi-royal state in the fort at Sheikhupura, findinga sub- 
stantial compensation for her being supplanted in the Maharaja’s . History. ^ 
affections by younger and more pleasing rivals in the income 
■which she derived from her wide possession. Though notori- 
ously avaricious, she was wise and farseeing enough to en- 
courage cultivation by making grant of waste lands to cul- 
tivators and settling tenants in the villages which had been 
deserted in the struggle between the Virakhs and Bhattis. 

Of the kardars. General Avitabile, whose head-quarters Le.iding Sikh Kar- 
were at Wazirabad which ho considerably enlarged and dara or Governors, 
beautified, is remembered as having been the first to introduce 
the system of fixed cash payments in substitution for the 
old rude systems of appraisement (kankut) or division of the 
crop {batai). The two greatest were Dewan Sawan Mai and 
Raja. Gulab Singh, who held most of the Hafizabad tahsil in 
farm. The name of the former is remembered here, or elsewhere, 
for the justice of his decisions, the moderation of his assessment, 
and the wisdom which led him to conciliate and settle in the soil 
the turbulent and predatory tribes of the Bar — Kharrals, Bhag- 
sinkas, &c., by giving them grants of waste lands on easy 
terms, and remitting part of the assessment in favour of those 
who founded villages, sunk wells, or otherwise developed culti- 
vation. 

The memory of Gulab Singh, on the other hand, and of 
his unscrupulous agent, the Wazir Eattanu, is execrated by the 
people for their opjiressivo as.sessments which all but crushed 
the tract in their charge. The character of the kardars gen- 
erally, with the single exception of Sawan Mai, cannot be better 
summed up than in the words of Mr. Barnes — 

“ The problem of his life was to miiiniain ciiUivntion at the highest possi- 
ble level, and at the same time to keep the cultivator at the lowest fotnt of 
depression.” 

Of the Sikh rule generally it may be said that while it 
introduced an era of comparative order and security by setting 
up a barrier against invasion from outside and stamping out 
tribal feuds and private wars of rival chieftains, it did little else 
to improve the position of the great mass of the people. 'I’liesc 
were left to the mercy of the jagirdiirs or kardars whose 
discretion was practically unbounded as long as thej' furnish- 
ed their contingent of troops to the royal army, or their quota 
of revenue to the royal treasury. 

Individual jagirdiirs or kardars, such as S.-iwan Mai, 
taking a broad and farseeing view of their position and responsi- 
bilities, might now and again endeavour to promote the welfare 
of the people in their charge, but these were the c.xceptious ; 
and the vast majority, dressed in a little brief authoritv, has- 
tened to make the most of their power by squeezing what they 
could out of the people. 
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Chapter II. In this respect the rapacity of the jiigirdiirs, and especially 

Historr Sikh Sardars, exceeded even that of the kardars. 

T.MtS.-T'g s ;vh TT^r. common figure of speech among the people likens them to 
dirs. ravening woives who preyed at will on the helpless fold, or 

vampires who sucked the blood of human beings. 

In fact the hand of the Sikhs fell heavier on this district 
on account of its proximity to the capital and close connection 
with the ruling family than almost on any other, owing to the 
number of rapacious followers who had to be provided for, the 
quartering of troops on the people, and the obligation to 
furnish supplies freo to the Sikh armies on their way to and 
from the frontier. 


Overthrow of the 
Sikh rnle. 


The overthrow of the Sikhs iu the first Sikh war, in which 
many of the leading Sardars and jagirdars of this district bore a 
prominent part, and the establishment of the Regency at Lithore 
under British control in 1855, dealt a severe blow to the authority 
of the jagirdars, whose excesses since the death of the Maharaja 
in 1839 had known no restraint. The introduction of the 


summary settlement in 1847, the object of which was to 
substitute a fixed cash assessment for tlie arbitrary exactions 
which had hitherto prevailed, caused even deeper alarm. The 
jagirdar saw himself reduced from an irresponsible local 
autocrat, exercising almost unlimited jurisdiction to a mere 
assignee of a fixed cash assessment. The kard'jr saw that there 
was no place for him in the new system. Both classes regarded 
the new order of things with sullen discontent, and when 
the outbreak of the second Sikh war offered a chance of 


shaking off the British control, and restoring the old order, 
it is not surprising that almost without exception they threw in 
their lot with the rebels. The result was fatal- The power of 
the Sikhs was finally broken at Cbilianwala and Gujrat. Of 
the rebel Sardars of this disti-ict many were killed in the above 
battles, the remainder joined in the general surrender, and were 
shorn of their honors and receiving iu some cases small 

life pensions for their maiuteiiauce. 


Effect of the second Among the families that played a prominent part in the 
iikhnar. rebellion On One side or the other, and were rewarded or pun- 

ished accordingly at aiinexatioii, the following were the chief 


The Xalwa family. ]. Gurdit Singh, Jowaliir Singh and Arj an Singh were 
the sons of Hari Singh Nalwa. Arjan Singh shut himself up in 
the fortified house built by Hari Singh outside Gujranwala with 
about 100 meu and openly defied the Government. A small 
detachment sent to bring him into Lahore was unsuccessful ; 
but rvhen a body of troops sent by Brigadier Campbell and a 
squadron of Skinner’s Hor.se inarched against him, be fled. The 
defences of the house were destroyed and the property confis- 
cated. The house, now known as the “ huradari/’’ is one of the 
most perfect surviving specimens of Sikh architecture, and is 
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ons of the most pleasing' residence in the civil station. The 
garden was at one time famous in the Punjab for its variety of 
rare trees and plants, and the first Malta oranges introduced 
in the Punjab were grown here. 


Chapter IL 

History. 

The Nalwa family. 


Jowahir Singh, whoso sympathies wcro with the rebels, 
had been arrested at the beginning of the outbreak and kept 
a prisoner in Lahore. lie escaped to Gujrauwala with the 
connivance of his guards. His own fame as a soldier, and the 
name of his father Hari Singh soon attracted followers to his 
standard. He crossed the Chenab and joining Raja Slier Singh 
fought with great gallantry at Chilliiinwala. He it was who led 
the famous charge of irregular cavalry at Chillianwala that 
drove the British Dragoons off the field, and so nearly turned the 
fortunes of that eventful day. 

The jagirs of Gurdit Singh, -Jowahir Singh and Arjan 
Singh were resumed on annexation. Punjab Singh, the third 
son of Hari Singh, who was on bad terms with his brothers, 
refused to join the rebels, and his jagirs were maintained to 
him. 


2. Of the Man Sardars, who then occupied a prominent The Man family, 
position in the Sikh armies, Jagat Singh, Budh Singh, Baghel 

Singh and Fateh Singh remained .faithful to the British, and 
were rewarded by the continuance of iheic jagirs ; Rattan Singh, 

Jodh Singh, Jamiat Singh and Lehna Singh, who were serving 
under Sher Singh at Mooltan, went over with him to Mulraj 
and lost all their jagirs at annexation. The Man family imitated 
the prescience of many a Highland Laird of the 17th and 18th 
centuries who sent a son to either camp, thereby securing 
immunity whichever side should win. 

3. Sardar Jhanda Singh of Butala, whose services in gntala S»r 

Hazara up to 1847, under Captain Abbot, had gained for him dars. 

the title of Bahadur with the affix "Ujal didar, Nirmal budh” 

(open countenance and honest mind), hardly justified his repu- 
tation and was suspected of playing a double game. In May 
1848 he was sent down the Sind-Silgar Doab to prevent the 
spread of Mulr^j’s rebellion, and aid in the operations against 
Mooltan. His conduct at first was admirable, but as he neared 
Mooltan part of the force under him deserted to the rebels. The 
Sardar himself was suspected of being in communication with 
Mdlr^j, and was at once recalled to Lahore. There he seems to 
have re-assured the resident of his loyalty, and in August was 
sent on a mission to Sardar Chatar Singh, Governor of Hazara, 
whose loyalty was then wavering, to recall him to a sense of 
duty. Jhanda Singh was unsuccessful, and was generally sus- 
pected of having done his utmost to widen, and not to close, the 
breach. 
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' He was ordered back to Lahore and put under arrest, 
but he seems to have been again able to dispel suspicion, 
was soon afterwards released ; and during the last four or five 
months of the war he and his sowars were employed to keep 
open the communications between Lahore and Kamnagar. 
Jhanda Singh played his part well in a difificult crisis, and 
when the Punjab was taken over all his personal ydgrfrs amount- 
ing to Ks. 15,560 were confirmed to him for life. His descend- 
ants Sardars Balwant Singh and Mul Singh, E. A. C.'s, 
Sardars Arjan Singh and Suchet Singh now hold grants 
amounting to Rs. 5,486. 

Other rebel Sikh 4. The following Sardars Ganda Singh, Mattu, jdgirs 
jagirdars. 19,000; Sahib Singh, Virakh, grandson of Bhag Singh, 

already mentioned as having held independent power among 
his fellow tribesmen, jdgir Rs. 14,000, the Virakh Sardars of 
Bhikki already mentioned jdgir Rs. 8,000. Gurmukh Singh 
and Atar Singh, the Hasanwalia Sardars, of Ramnagar, jdgir 
Rs. 20,000 and Jowahir Singh, Bastani, of Ramnagar, the royal 
chamberlain or master of the wardrobe, ydyiV, Rs. 12,000, openly 
joined in the rebellion and lost all their ydyiVs. The descend- 
ants of all of these are still living in the district. 

The loyal Sardars. 5. Among the Sardars whose loyalty was undoubted, 
and whose services in that critical period were most valuable, 
besides those already mentioned, were Sardar Jodh Singh, 
Varaich, and his more famous brother Sardar Man Singh, 
c.r.B., of Ruriala, and General Harsukh Rai of H^fizabad. 

The events of the second Sikh war and its result, the 
annexation of the Punjab, thus brought about the downfall of 
many of the leading Sikh families of the district. 

Conduct of the The Muhammadan tribes, on the other hand, who had been 
llahammadan tribes, crushed by Ranjit Singh early in the century, were eager to 
pay off old scores, and anxious to recover their own. The 
Bhattis, Tarars, and Chathds of 4Vazu’abad and Hafizabad 
rallied to the British standard, readily furnished supplies, 
brought in information of the movements of the enemy and 
fought on our side at Ramnagar, Gliilianwala and Gujrat. A plot 
to stir up the Sikh population of the district by the agency of 
a religious pretender. Guru Maharaj Singh, who was foment- 
ing rebellion in the guise of a religious mendicant, was frustrated 
by the Pathans of Jhandiala Sher Khan, who gave timely 
information to the authorities. A force of horse was promptly 
despatched from Wazirabad, the offending villages, Karyal 
Jhabbar, Chuharkana, in which troops were being secretly 
enlisted, were plundered and burned down ; Maharaj Singh 
had to flee to Jhang, where he was captured with the aid of 
the Bhatti chiefs. As a reward for these services the Bhattis 
and Tarars were restored to many of their estates from which 
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they had been ejected by the Sikhs, and the nominees of the 
latter were expelled by force of arms where necessary. 

The annexation of the Punjab in 1849, while it involved the 
complete downfall or temporary eclip.se of tmi’iy of the leading' 
families, was welcomed by the great mass ot the people, and 
especially by the agricultural population. 

At the first sub-division of the newly acquired province, 
the whole of the upper portion of the Kechna Doab from 
Jammu to the Jhang' boundarv and from the Chenab to the 
Ravi, inelpding this district and that of iSialkot, wa.s formed 
into one distinct. The temporary he.ad-(|narters was at first 
■Sheikhupura and for a short, time W^azirabad In 1801-52 this 
wide jurisdiction was broken up, and two dtstiicts were formed 
having their liond-quarters at Suilbot a.-d Gujrauwala ; tlie 
Gujranwala district .a.s then aiTanged extending from the 
Chenab to the Ravi, and compri-iner the tour lahsilo of Gujran- 
wala, Ramuagar, Jiafizabail and .Sheikluitaira. Ar tlio clo.so of 
the regular settlement, in 18.5(1, s.’Vera] villages of the Shoikhu- 
pura tahsil were transferred to lue Ii.ihore di.strict, and after 
some trifling changes of estates witii .Sifilkot, the district was 
reconstituted into the tluvL i-hsils of Gujranwala, Wazirabad and 
Ramnagar. Excluding the transfer of a large area, 13 rakli.s 
with 87,480 acres from Jhang in 1884, the only change.? which 
took place up to the recent revision of settlement were transfers 
of villages to and from Gujr.U and iShahpur owing to change.? 
in the course of the Chemih, the deep-stream of which has 
hitherto formed the boundary for jmrposes of jurisdiction a.s 
well as proprietary right. Tiie ch.anges that took place in 
1892, owing to the extension of canal irrigation and the open- 
ing up of the Government waste in the Bar to cultivation, viz., 
the interchange of area with tiic Lahore, Montgomery and Jhang 
districts, u-id the splitting up of the unwieldy Hafizabad 
tahsil into two — the new tahsil having its head-quarters at 
Khiiugah Dogran in the heart of the Bar, have been alluded 
to in Chapter I. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken 
from the Banjab Mutiny Report — 

Gujranwala is a little civil station on the hifrh road from Lahore to Pesha- 
war. As in all other places, the Deputy Commissioner was biirdeueii with a 
body of mutinous soldiers as his treasury jfnard. In this case the men were of 
the 46th Native Infantry ; they were ouicKiy jrot rid of by an order to them to 
rejoin their corps at Sialkot. This was obeyed. Its operation left Captain 
Cripps, officiating Deputy Commissioner, with 7 horsemen and So foot police to 
defend three European officers, 2,00, OOd rupees of Government treasure, and a 
jail faU of convicts. This .state of thin£r.5 eould not last, especially as the 
treasury was an insecure building, and could not be held, .as it posse.«ised no well. 
The station might be attacked either by the three native regiments from SiAlkot 
or by the fournative regiments from Lahore. It lay between the two places, and 
jnnetion of the mntinons brigades might reasonably be expecte«i. To avert 
danger as far as possible, an old tomb aud its circumjacent garden were forti fiod , 
provisions were thrown in, and the treasure was sent into Lahoro. Recruits 
were called for from the people, and they eagerly thronged in. During sir 
mo&tha about 700 men were raised. From this body large drafu were made 
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into three Punjab regiments ; 250 remained on dnty at the station ; 100 were 
sent down as policemen to the North-Western Provinces ; and even while under 
training the whole body was used as ferry guards, jail guards, and escorts. 
Early in July, the Deputy Commissioner hastened away to Gnjrat, 35 miles off, 
on the news of the Jhelum mutiny. There he mounted his 100 men on camels, 
and went away another journey of 35 miles, to the very bank of the Jhelum. 
He learnt there that the Jhelum mutiny had ended, and on his hasty march 
back he was informed that a formidable one had broken out at Sialkot, only 35 
miles from his own station. He hurried back to Gujranwala, but found, to his 
satisfaction, that it had not been threatened, the men h.aving gone a different 
way. In the end of September. Captain Cripps was called to traverse the 
southern part of his district, which abuts on the bar, as the Kharrals had risen, 
and might be expected to attack some large towns under his jurisdiction. Again 
a forced march brought a body of the Sikh levies under his personal command to 
the suspected districts j and the people, if they had any evil intentions, were 
overawed. Order continued to reign throughout that territory. In October, 
Colonel Clarke took charge of the district, and Captain Cripps was transferred to 
Perozepore on the appointment of Major Marsden to Gugera. The people of 
Gojranwala seemed to have been very well affected throughout, and the six per 
cent, loan gained considerable accessions from the moneyed men of the country 
towns. 

Attitude _ of the The events of the mutiny, though their direct efiPect on the 
mutiny district was alight, had however a considerable indirect effect 

in strengthening our rule and in reconciling and binding up 
with it the Sikh population whose attitude since the annexatiou 
of the Punjab had been one of sullen acquiescence. 

The disbandment of the Sikh armies after the battle of 
Gujrafc had thrown out of employment thousands of sturdy 
Sikh soldiers who were unwilling to turn their swords into 
ploughshares, and the complicity of the Sikh Sardars in the 
rebellion had led to the loss of their honours and emoluments. 

The presence of these two classes in the district might prove 
an element of serious danger if the mutiny were successful in 
Hindustan, and spread to the Punjab. The bold and masterly 
policy which associated the lately defeated and disbanded 
Sikh forces with the support of our cause, and employed them 
as a weapon of offence against the Hindustani rebels, thereby 
removing a local source of danger and providing them with 
congenial and remunerative employment, is a matter of history. 
The Sikhs of this district promptly responded to the call for 
levies, and their Sardars now found the opportunity of proving 
their loyalty to our rule, of winning back some of their lost 
dignities and emoluments, and of dealing a blow at the hated 
Purbia troops who had so lately helped to defeat them. 

Among those who were the first to take the field and whose 
services against the rebels were most distinguished were 

(1) Sardar Jowahir Singh, the son of Hari Singh Nalwa, 
who, as Resaldar of the 1st Sikh Cavalry, served 
with a gallantry and devotion worthy of his father’s 
son, was 18 times engaged with the enemy, receiv- 
ed the order of British India for his services in the 
field, and at the close of the war was rewarded with 
the grant of ajdgir of Es. 1,200, one-half for life 
and one-half in perpetuity. 
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(2) Of the Man family, Jowala Singh, the eldest son of Cha pter IL 

Fateh Singh, was killed at Lncknow. Anup Singh, History, 
the eldest son of Jodh Singh, entered the 1st Sikh Attitude of the 
Cavalry, afterwards known as Probyn’s Horse when Sikhs during the 
it was first raised in August 1857, was present at mutiny, 
the fall of Delhi aud the capture of Lucknow. In 
that gallant regiment, Aniip Singh distinguished 
himself by his cool and determined courage, and 
during the campaign was four times wounded and 
had three horses killed under him. Ganda Singh, 
the second son of Sher Singh, Man, who joined the 
same regiment, was killed in the Hindustan cam- 
paign and Gurdit Singh, his younger brother, was 
several times wounded in the field. 

(3) Bhag Singh, HasanwAlia, of Ramnagar, son of Atar 

Singh, also served with credit as a Jamadar of 
Irregular Horse and was rewarded with the grant 
of a pension and small ydpt'r. 

The following families who had stood faithful in 1849 again 
showed their loyalty by service in the field during the mutiny : — 

Sardar Jodh Singh, Varaich, of Euriala, who was in an 
influential position at Amritsar, assisted in the enrolment of 
Sikh levies, and took part with the Deputy Commissioner, 

Mr. Cooper, C.B., in the pursuit of the MeeAn Meer mutineers 
and their destruction at Ajnala. Sardar Man Singh, the youngest 
brother of Jodh Singh, was one of the first to join Major Hodson 
at Delhi with a troop of cavalry raised by himself. He assi.sted 
in the capture of the king of Dellii, and the capture and execu- 
tion of the three princes. Thence he returned to Lahore, and 
raising 500 recruits rejoined his regiment in time to take part 
in the capture of Lucknow. For these services and his conduct 
in the subsequent operations in Hindustan, where he was twice 
wounded, Man Singh was rewarded with the Order of Merit and 
the grant of jdgirs in Oudh and the Punjab. Harsa Singh, the 
son of Jodh Singh, served with credit through the same cam- 
paign as Resaluar of the 9th Bengal Lancers. 

General Harsukh Rai, of Hafizabad, and the Dewatis of 
Eminabad, Karrn Chand, Hari Chand and Nahal Chand also 
served in the field, .and Hari Chand who commanded a con- 
tingent of Jammu troops before Delhi died of cholera. 

Of the Muhammadan tribes several members of the Bhatti Attitude of 
and Chatha clan.«i, of whom Rahmat Khan of Pindi Bhattian, the Hnhammadan 
Khuda Bakhsh of Ahmadanagar, were the most distinguished, friben. 
attached themselves to General Niohol.-5on'’s standard and served 
in the moveable column which cru-shed the scattered bodies 
of mutinous Hindustanis in the Punjab, and contributed so 
largely to the fall of Delhi. 
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Tlie effect of the mutiny was therefore to heal old sores and 
reconcile old feuds. As has been well remarked in the Mutiny 
Eeport of Gurdaspur district ; — 

“ The general enlistment most popnliir, as it was amonpr the most 
effective measures adopted by the Goveinment, and contributed in a vast degree 
to link the popular feeling in this part of the country with the British cau.'ie. A 
mutual interest and sympathy was created to support rliat caiisc which h.ad 
now become common, deep and earnest were the a«:pirationg which vibrated 
in every homestead and evinced that the military spirit of the nation had been 
gratified, and afforded an assurance that its valiant sons would not be backward 
in vindicating the trust bestowed."’ 


History since an- Since annexation the history of the district has been one of 
jxation. steady progress. The improvement of communications by the 

construction of the Grand Trunk Eoad in the early days of our 
rule, of the North-Western Kailway in 1871-74, of the branch 
line from Wazirahad to Sialkot in 188-5, has opened up new 
markets, brought it into touch with the great centres of trade, 
and thereby given a great stimulus to the growth of agricultural 
produce. The opening up of the great tracts of Government 
and village waste in the Ilafizabad tah.sil by the Chenab Canal, 
which began to work in 1888, is likely to prove even a more 
potent factor in promoting the pro.sperity of the district, and has 
even already hronglit some l.oO.OOO acres of wasfe land under 
the plougli. Tlie t’ldl effects of this new infliienee have yet to be 
seen, but when crowned by the construction of tiie railwav now 
under consrructiou tlirongh tlie licart of ihe Goab from Wazir.a- 
bad to iMooltan, id '.vdl revolutionise the district aiidrai.se it from 
a position of comparative unimportaiico to one of the most jjros- 
perou.s, and at least ffiinnciaily one of the most important, in the 
Province. 


The following ofScer.s h.ave since auuc.xatioa administered 
the district in tiio capacity of Deputy Couimi-sioner for the 
period marked opposite their names: — 


> AMS 


Term of office. 


To 


Captain Clarke ... 

J. Morri-S 

B. .M. Lovedav . . 

W. Ford ... “ ... 

Jl. Fraser ... 

Forbo'^ 

^lajor J. Ciarko 

■1 iloriis 
< 'apfn 1 n J. S 
Cap'^airr J. .M. CiiDp'b 
C'doiiel J. Ciarkf 
Captain J. \V, IJ. io! 
Captain J. S. 'I’ighe 
Captain Klli.it 


1 

1S49 

^'ovember 

IMU 

.Tamary 

1850 

December 

1.8.50 

September 

1.8-51 

Norem her 

1.S.5! 


3 .850 

Xovenihrr 

3850 

J.iniiary 

3.857 

September 

1.857 

March 

•858 

December 

18.53 

J.iDuary 

3800 


October 

1840 

December 

3S49 

, November 

1850 

, Augast 

3851 

* October 

18,5! 

February 

J85G 

C)ccober 

18.50 

I P^cprrj b-?r 

1850 

SeDtemher 

1857. 

Februarv 

1858. 

November 

1858. 


March 18C0. 
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From 

To 

List of District 






Odicere. 

Wr. McMullen 

April 

isoo 




Captain Elliot 

May 

LSija 

... February 

ism. 


Mr. A. Brandreth 

Marcli 

ism 

... 1 Mav 

1802. 


Captfiin Urmstom . . 

June 

1802 

... 1 December 

1802. 


Mr. Powlett 

December 

1802 

1 October 

. 180.1. 


Mr. A. Brandreth 

November 

l.SiiS 

.. ; February 

1804. 


Captain J. W. Bristow ... 

Febraary 

isim 

. 1 May 

1801. 


Mr. A. Brandreth 

May 

1804 

.. 1 .M.iy 

1805. 


Major H. P. Babbage ... 

J une 

1805 

.. ; October 

1805. 


Mr. A. Brandreth 

November 

I8*:5 

.. 1 December 

1805. 


Major U. P. Babbage 

1 January 

ISliO 

.. j iictober 

1 80S. 


Mr. A. Brandreth 

ij November 

ISOS 

.. I Febniary 

1800. 


Major H. P. Babbage ... 

starch 

1800 

.. [ November 

1870. 


Mr. M. Macauliffe 

;I October 

1H70 

.. 1 January 

1871. 


Mr. 0. Wood 

1] Jauuurv 

1S71 

.. I’el.rnary 

1871. 


Mr. G. R. Elsmie 

![ Febniary 

1S7I 

.. 1 March 

1871. 


Mr. D. G. Barklev 

: Maivli 

lh71 

, ' Sth May 

1^71. 


Captain R. T. M. Lang 

bth May 

1871 

.. j 31st October 

1871. 


Mr. J. G. Corderv 

1 1st Novembf-r 

1871 

. ! D:?cemher 

1871. 


Mr. D. G. Ijaiklev 

’ January 

]S7l’ . 

i 2Sth Febniary 1872. 


Major F. J. Millar 

[ JSOi F<.‘urunr\’ ]S7- .. 

; Orh .Jnh- 

1872. 


Mr. F. C. Channiiig ... 

j LStfi .Inly 

1872 . 

' 37tn Aiigu'-r. 

1872. 


Major P. J. Jliilar ... 

j 1 8th Auiju.st 

1872 

. 20tll Novemhe 

■r 1871. 


Mr. J. G. Cordeiy ... 

1 «utii Novejohii 

T 187.1 . 

[ 22u'l <>ctobf‘r 

1875. 


IMajor F. D. Ilnrington ... 

j October 

1875 

. : 5rh June 

1870. 


Mr. A. R. Bulnian . i 

och Juno 

1.^70 

. 1 2;)'.li March 

1 878. 


Mr. T. W. n. Talbort 

j 29th March 

]S7S 

. ' Tell April 

1870. 


Mr. A. K. Bnlinan 

7th Aio.t 

1879 

■ 4‘^h August 

1870. 


Captain A. S. Knberts . , 

j 5th Au;::ii5C 

1*870 ... 

. 1 4th November 

1870. 


Mr. A. R. Balman ... ; 

5th November 

3870 .. 

, i I.'.th March 

ISSi. 


Mr. J. W. Gardiner ... j 

lotli March 

1881 

] 9'ch June 

18SI. 


Major A S. Robert.^ .. j 

3Uth June 

1881 ... 

7rh Au;rn‘‘C 

ISSl. 


Colonel F. J. Mitlar ... | 

btli AiijiiJ-: 

1 'Nl . 

IKh Senteniher 1881. 


Major A. S. Roheris ... i 

l2t!i S-ptetiibei 

ihtli Novembci 

:• 18H1. 


Mr. H. W. .Steel 

b'Jth Nov t*'‘'her 

!(;!i .l]iiil 

1882. 


■Mr. C. P. Bird 

lO'ii Anij] 

''S2 ... 

j I9tli May 

1882. 


Mr. A. K. Bnlmnu 

2Urn May 

)S82 

l9rh Match 

1888. 


Mr. M. MacanliiTe 

2(Jtii Maich 

1883 ... 

. loth June 

1881. 


Mr. R. W. Tratford .. J 

lltli June 

1881 .. 

8rh June 

1884. 


Major W. J, paiker 

9rh June 

I8S4 ... 

■ 25:h ( ictober 



Major H. M. M. Wood ... 1 

2Gth October 

1884 ... 

1 8fh March 

1885. 


Mr. J. G Silc'ck ... 1 

9th Slarch 

1885 .. 

■ 4rh September 

1885. 


Mr. G. Huehes ... f 

bth J^eptci-jber 

1885 

Ibtii October 

1885. 


Mr. J. G. Silcock ... il 

10th October 

1885 ... 

I 10th November 1885. 


Mr. H. W. Steel ... i| 

Util Nover>iber 

1885 ... 

0th February 

1SS7. 


Mr. G. Knox ... [1 

'/th Febiuiivy 

1887 ... 

21.st Apiil 

1887. 


Major R. Bartholomew .. |I 

22rul April 

1SS7 

13th June 

1888. 


Mr. E. D. Maclagan ... j[ 

l-lth J line 

1S^8 . 

1 2Sch September 188S. 


Major R. Bariholomew ... |l ^ 

29th September 18S8 

1 2Sth February 

1889. 


Mr. G. Smyth ... || - 

l«c ilarch 

IS.80 ... 

1 Isch Maich 

1889. 


Mr. D. C. j. Ibbetson ... ji 19th March 

1889 ... 1 

1 9tli Dec 2 mber 

1889. 


Lieutenant G. S. i)e Batts {1 J 

Loth December 

18S;l . j 

! 18th January 

1890. 


Martindale. !{ 


1 




Mr. D. r. J. Ibbetson .. 1' 1 

L9rh .Tanu'TV' 

1S90 . 1 

5rh AnnI 

1890. 


Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer ... It ( 

3th Annl 

IMiO ... 

25ih JuU' 

1890. 


Lieuleuant P. P. Young .. J 1 

iOth JiOy 

1800 

2lst November 

1890. 


Mr. D. C. J. Ibbetson i 

J2nd November 189(.i 

I7fh Auifust 

1891. 


Lieutenant G. C. Beadoii | 1 

L8th AugU't 

Ibl'l ... 

2iid December 

1891. 


Mr. H. S. Smith ... i 

Jrd December 

1881 ... j 

1 3rd February 

1892. 
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Chapter II. 

History. 

List of Distr 
Officers. 


t 

j Teem op oppice. 

j From 

To 

Mr. J. G. M. Rennie ... I 

4th February 

1893 ... 

22nd March 

1892. 

Lieutenant G. C. Beadon j 

23r<i March 

1893 ... 

23rd May 

1892. 

Mr. W. C. Renouf ... I 

24th May 

1892 ... 

23rd Jnne 

1892. 

Lieutenant G. C. Beadon ■ 

24th June 

1892 ... 

23rd October 

1892. 

Lieutenant F. P. Yonn^ 

24th October 

1892 ... 

7th Nov^ember 

1892. 

Captain G. S. Be Butts ' 

8th November 

1892 ... 1 

1 lOth December 1892. 

Martindale. 





Colonel E. T. M. Lang ... [ 

I7th December 1892 ... 

25th March 

1893. 

Mr. A. Bridges ... j 

2t>th March 

1893 ... 

22nd November 1893. 

Colonel C. F. Maesy ... i 

23rd November 1893 

14th December 1893. 

Lientenant C. P. Fgerton | 

loth December 

1893 ... 

]9th March 

1894. 

Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer ... I 

20th March 

1894 ... 

let July 

1894. 

Lieutenant F. P. Young | 

2nd July 

1894 ... 

3rd October 

1894. 

Mr. M. F. O’Dwyer 

4th October 

1894 ... 

Up to date. 



Of these, the names which are still fresh in the minds of 
the people are those of Major Clarke, who held charge for about 
five years from 18.51 to 1856, who helped to compose the 
troubles that followed on the second Sikh war, and settle the 
people in the soil, and Mr. A. Brandreth, whose name is cherish- 
ed by high and low for his benevolence and broad sympathies, 
as well as for the many material improvements he effected in 
sinking tanks and wells, establishing schools, opening out new 
roads, and generally contributing to the welfare of the district. 

Major Babbage and Mr. A. E. Bulman, both of whom were 
attached to the district for a considerable period, are also 
remembered for their knowledge of the people and interest in 
their welfare. With the above exceptions no officers w’ere left 
long enough in the district to leave their mark on ft. Indeed 
the district has been particularly unfortunate, especially of late 
years in the frequent changes of officers — there have been no 
jess than 20 changes during the last five years— which not only 
prevent the people knowing their officers and the oflScers know- 
ing their people, but have retarded the progress of the many 
schemes of utility which have been started by one Deputy 
Commissioner but lost sight of or pushed on in a lukewarm 
manner by his successors. Few officers, who know that their 
tenure of a district is likely to be short, care to do more than 
keep pace with the current and routine work, and many import- 
ant schemes, such as the extension of irrigation from the Deg by 
means of dams and sluices, the improvement of communications, 
the development of the takdvi system, the repression of illicit 
distillation, the extension of arboriculture, &c., &c., have in 
consequence been shirked or shelved. Now that the creation 
of a fourth tahsil, and the colonisation of the Bar tract, have 
made the district a more important one from an administrative 
point of view, and that the revenue administration has been 
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Historj. 

District 


complicated by tbe purely fluctuating system imposed in the Chapter II. 
newly colonised villages, and the semi-fluctnating system sanc- 
tioned for the canal-irrigated villages of Hafizabad and Khan- 
gah Dogran, it will be impossible to work it properly unless the officers, 
officers in charge are left there long enough to grasp all the 
details of the work, and understand and take an interest in the 
people. 


Some conception of the development of the district since General develop- 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, 
which gives some of the leading .‘•tatistics as far as they are 
available for the years 1 853-51, the year cf the regular settle- 
ment, 1868-69, the revised settlement, 1873-74, 1878-79, 1885-86 
and 1892-93. As compared with 1853-54 it. appears that within 
40 years population has increased 45 per cent., the cultivated 
area by 75 and the irrigated area by 53 per cent., the land 
revenue by 40 per cent. The figures in Statement No. II may not 
always be strictly comparable, their basis not always being the 
same from one period to another, but they may be accepted as 
showing in general terms the nature and extent of the advance 
made. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

SECTION A.-STATISTICAL. 


Chapter III, A. 

Statistical. 
Distribution of 
population. 


Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil and 
for the whole district of the distribution of population over 
towns and villages, over area, and among iiouses anti families ; 
while the number of lioiise.s in each town is shown in Table No. 
XLIII. The statistics for the district as a whole give the follow- 
ing figures. Further information will be found in Chapter II 
of the Census Heport of 1831 : — 


( Persons 

P 0 roent»(te of total popalation who live in villages Males 

C Females 

Arorage rural popalation per Tillaiye .... 

Average total popuiatjon per village an'^1 tcirn 

Number of villages per 10»> square miles 

Average distance from village to village, m miles 

I Total .area 

Denaity of population per tquare mile of •( Cultivated area 

I CuUurablo area 


Number of resident f.imilic& per occupied bouse 
Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 


/Villages 
C Towns 
/V'lllacc.? 
( Towns 
} V iliages 
C Tuwns 


/ Total population 
‘ t Kural population 
f Total population 
I Rural population 
/Total population 
( Rural population 


91 *0 
91*2 
90*8 
631*0 
681*0 
43*0 
1*0 
236'0 
215’0 
619*0 
4?0*0 
281*0 
256*0 
1*43 
r3 
6'98 
6'82 

4 33 


The population figures are those of tlie census of 1891, 
the area figures are taken from the Keveuue Iteport for 1893-94. 
The population has increased probahlj bj about 25,000 in the in- 
terval since 1891, chiefly in the Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran 
tabsils, owing to the settlement of colonists in the Government 
waste, and the influx of tenants from other districts attracted 
by canal cultivation. The district cannot he considered densely 
populated, the average density of the total population being 
only 236, and of the rural population 215 to the square mile 
against 238 and 211, respectively, at the census of 1881. Nor 
in population increasing more rapidly than the means of sub- 
sistence. The incidence of the total population is now only 516 
and of the rural population 470 per .square mile of cultivation 
against 645 and 570 in 1881. The rural incidence in the 
Wazirabad tahsiT, 614 per square mile, is rather high, and there 
is little available land to provide for the rapidly increasing 
months, hut in Gujranwala, 495 per square mile, and Hafizabad, 
387 per square mile, it is low, and in the latter tahsil at least 
is likely to fall still lower, as cultivation is increasing more 
rapidly than population. 
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The following remarks in the increase of population between 
1881 and 1891 are taken from the Census Iteport for the dis- 
trict : — 

“ The increase of population stands as follou's in ratio per mile : — 


Chapter III, A- 

Statistical- 

Distribntioa of 
populatioa. 


T„l]sil. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Gujranwdia 

7-1 

78 

Wnzirabad 

83 

119 

Heafizabad 

2o7 

229 

Total 

tin 

130 


“ The flactuafcin;,^ population has not been sliown separately in the tables. Hat 
a comparison between the Hi^ures for persons and mules shows at once w heie they 
have affected the totals, fn Wazirabud there arc believ'ed to hB.ve been some 
10,000 workinjT on the Clienab weir and canal, and the deduction of tliis number 
reduces the rate to 77 or about the same as in (lujninwitla * In IhiH/abad tlio 
extraordinary increase is due to the opening of the Clieuab Canal and the con* 
sequent breaking up of a large area of virgin S(u‘I. Many of the immigrants have 
been drawn from ttiose two talisils and hare reduced their rates of increase. If 
it had not been for llie epidemic of fever which ravaged the district in the 
autuam of 1891. the incieasc in population would Iiave been very much larger.” 

The number of deaths returned in that year was 53,031, of 
which 47, 169 were put down to fever, wliile the average number 
of death for the five j'ears 1888-92 w.as only 31,803, of which 
25,363 were due to fever. 


Table Is’o. VU shows tlie principal districts and States with 
which tlio district has exchanged population, the number of 
immigrants and emigrants with details of sex. Further details 
will be found in Table No. Xt and the supplementary abstracts 
64 and 65, and 77 — 80 appended to the Census Report of 1891. 
The details by tahsils cannot be obtained from the present 
census returns. 


The whole subject is discussed at length in Chapter X of 
the Census Report for 1891. 

The total gain and loss to the district by migration is 


Detail. , 

1 Gain. 

JjOSS. 

I 

1 

I’brsons ... j 

102 

113 

Males ... j 

97 

]u;3 

Females... ... j 

1 

109 

124 


shown ill the margin. The total 
iiumber of residents born out 
of the district is 70,362, of whom 
36,648 are males and 3.3,714 
females ; the number of people 
boru in the district and living 
in other parts of the Punjab is 
77,662, of whom 39,045 are males 
and 38,617 are females, 


Proportion 
l.OUO ot tho 
latioD. 


per 

popu- 
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Chap ter 1 11, A. 'fbe districts to which migration is most common, are in 

Statistical. order of importance, Sialkot, (Jujrat, Jhang, Lahore, Shahpur, 
Proportion per nil of wiiich arc conterminous witli Gujranwala, while the dis- 
1,000 of the popu- tricts from wliich mo.st emigrants are received in like order are 
Lahore, iSialkot, {riijrat, Shahpur, -Jliang. The subject is thus 
referred to iu the district Census lieport ; — 


“ AVives are chiefly broDglifc from Sialkot and Shalipnr, tne former skirts 
the ndiule eastern edge of the district ; why the latter should liare an advantage 
in the matter over Gujrac I cannot couceiv’e. The fact that the portion of the 
tfhang district which t<mchcs our border is chiefly uninhabited waste, accounts 
for the paucity of immigrants from that district.” 


Of the four types of migration defined in Chapter X of the 
Census Report as temporary, periodic, permanent, reciprocal, 
the tj’pes most prevalent iu this district are the latter two. 
The permanent” migration, viz., where over-crowding or dis- 
tress on the one hand, or physical or political advantages on the 
other, drive away from one district and attract to another people 
who settle down permanently on the land, accounts to a large 
extent for the excess of immigration from over emigration to 
Sialkot, which, as compared with Gujranwala, is a densely popu- 
lated and congested district. Some of the excess is however 
due to the temporary migration of large numbers of labourers to 
the Chenab Canal and weir works. 


It is however .since the census of 1891 that the permanent 
immigration of colonists from Sialkot, Amritsar, Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur, Umballa, Ludhiana has been e.stablished on a firm 
footing, and the full results of this moveuieut within the decade 
as revealed in the next census will be a most interesting study. 
“Reciprocal” migration at present accounts for most of the 
emigration from, and immigration into, the district. The nature 
of this movement is well explained iu para. 21-0 of the Census 
Report. 


There is of course reciprocal niigratiou of an ordinary kind always going 
on between any two adjoining tracts, but the term has been especially applied 
to that luigration of women whicli is occasioned by the mairiuge customs obtain* 
iug iu the east or more Uindni/icd part of the Province. According to these 
customs the man must of course marry within bis own caste, but he is forbidden 
to marry girls from any sub-divisiou of the caste with whicli he is already 
through his father or mother closely connected : and as he generally is living in 
the midst of villages inhabited by the clan or tribe to which liis father belongs, 
he must go further afield for his bride. Ou.stom too forbids a marriage within 
a village which is in actual or close proximity to his own, so the bride may not 
come from any of them. And the idea has so far developed that the respec- 
tability of the marriage is gauged more or less by the distance from which, the 
bride is brought. The resole of tiiese regulations and feelings is that the brides 
are gcucrally sought from a reasonable distance. And speaking very roughly, 
for the purely administrative boundaries of districts Jiavc no appreciable effect 
on the custom, the brides may be said to be sought not within, but beyond the 
borders of, the district in which the intending bridegroom lives.’* 
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— 

Census. 

1 

1 Per- 
sons. 

r 

Males. 

Females. 

Density i>er 
S(|uaro 
mile. 


18o5 ... ... 1 




117 

sJ 

1868 

.*550,922 

906,198 

2U.424 

207 

5) 

1881 

GI6.892 

931,605 

2Sil,287 

238 


1891 

690,169 

379,03-i 

311»135 

228-7 

^ k ( 

lS(58onIS,55 ... 

... 



141 

Sal 

1881 on 1868 ... 

lU*97i 

' 108-86 

ii.VOft 

115 


1891 on 1881 ... 

111-9 j 

lli-6 

1(»9 8 

1 

112 


The figures in the margin show the population of the district Cliapter IIIi A- 

as it stood at the gtathtical. 

enumerations of p,„p„rtion per 

1855, 1858, 188 1, 1,000 of the popula- 
and 1891. Unfor-tion. 
tunately the boun- 
daries of the dis- 
tricts have chang- 
ed so much since 
the census of 1855 
that it is impossi- 
ble to compare 
the figures. The 
population returned for the district as it then stood was 553,883, 

But between 1855 and 1&G8 an area of some 303 square miles 
was transferred to the Lahore district, and no statistics of the 
population thus transferred are now available. The density 
(147) returned for 1855 was based upon an estimated area of 
3,752 square miles. Apparently this was some 8(i0 square miles 
in excess of the truth, and the density should have been 187, 
which would make the increase between 1855 and 1868 
only II per cent., or less than that between 1868 and 1881. But 
it is almost certain that the tract transferred to Lahore was 
more thickly populated than the remainder of the district ; since 
it includes a larger proportion of riverain and a smaller of 
bar, so that 187 is probably higher than the actual density. 


It will be seen that the rate of increase between 1881 
and 1891 is exactly the same as that between 1868 and 1881, 
but that while in the former period the rate of increase in 
females considerably exceeded that of males, in the latter period 
the process was reversed. .As the total rate of increase in the 
13 years 1868 to 1881 was the same as the increase in the 10 
years 1881-91, it follows that the annnaZ rate of increase in 
the latter period was greater than in the former. Between 1868 
and 1881 the annual increase per 10,000 of the population had 
been 65 for males, 114 for females and 87 for persons, at which 
rate the male population would have been doubled in 1 06’3 
years, the female in 61 "I years, and the total population in 79‘7 
years. It was calculated that at the same rate of increase, the 
population in 1891 would be 670,000 and the old Gazetteer 
went on to remark : — 


“ Nor is ifc improbable that the rate of incre-ase will be Bastamecl. Part of 
the increase is probably apparent only, and dne to increased accuracy of 
ennmeration at each succoedin" census, a "oud test of which is afforded by the 
percentage of males to persons, G5'83 in 1868 and 54'03 iu 1881 ; but as soon as 
the projected canal is completed, it is almost certain that the loss which the 
district has safPered by excess of emigration over immigration will be more than 
restored to it by a large influx of immigrants from the crowded districts to the 
north (south-east).” 

Should the same rate of increase be maintained for the 
decade 1891-1901, the population in the latter year will be 
about 772,000. In all probability tho rate of increase will be 
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Chap ter I II, A. much higher as emigration will be checked by the great increase 
Statistical- subsistence, while immigration, which even 

Proportion per proceeding rapidh', will be encouraged by the same 

1,000 of the popula- cause, 
tion. 

It must however be borne in mind that the tendency of 
c.anal irrigation, especially in years of heavy rainfall, is to make 
the climate more uiihealth 3 ’, send up the death-rate and reduce 
the birth-rate. This fact is well brought out in the birth and 
death statistics of the decade, quoted further on, and it will no 
doubt operate as an induence counteracting the natural increase 
due to excess of births over deaths. It does not however seem 
over-sanguine to estimate that tire population at next census 
will exceed 800,000, and 850,000 will probablj^ bo nearer the 
mark. 

The urban population has decreased from 71,004 in 1831 
to 02,109 in 1801. The falling off is accounted for by the ex- 
clusion of .Talalpur, Pindi JBhattian, Hiifizabad and Solid ra 
which have ceased to be municipalities. The urban population 
is now comprised within the six towns of Gnjranwala, VVazirabad, 
Ramnagar, Eminabad, Akalgarh, Kiia Did.lr Singh, and the 
population of these has increased from 50,100 to 02,109, The 
rate of increa.se per cent, for the urban population — 4 9 — is how- 
ever very low as compared with that of the rural population, 12'C. 
A II the towns except Gnjranwala, which is becoming a great 
trade centre, and where the increase 1 7’5 per cent, has been very 
large, and Kila Didar Singh, where it is nominal, show a falling 
off in popmlation. This is probably due to the depression of the 
local and the carrying trades and the concentration of the mer- 
cantile classes and of capital in the great commercial centres, 
which the development of railways and the consequent facilities 
for through trade are constantly tending to produce. 

The following remarks in para. 17 of the Census Report for 
1891 elucidate the poiut still further. 

“ The railway, though it prejudices the smaller towns from which it direrta 
trade, has no doubt the result on the whole of increasin" the urban population. 

It seems probable that the reason why the rural population has increased at a 
faster rate than the urban is to be fonnd in the nature of the trade which has 
nourished most within the last decade. The export of the cereals and pulse-s, and 
more especially of wheat, has increased very maz’kerily of late years, and forms 
by far the most striking ifeaturo of the present trade of the country. But the 
higher prices involved by this large export of the food staples of the country 
hav'e naturally tended to favour the increase of the rural population who both 
produce and consume the article, rather than that of the towns people who con- 
sume it only, and has thus largely checked the immigration into the towns which 
we should otherwise have expected.’* 

The population of individual towns at the respective 
enumerations are shown under their several headings in 
Chapter VI, 
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Inclusive of the towns, the variation in population by tahsils Chapter III. A- 

since 188 1 is shown sU^cal. 
in the margin. The Proportion per 
following remarks 1,000 of the popnia- 
on the migration to 
and from Gujran- 
wala are taken 
fiom the Census 
Report: — “Though 
the density of po- 
pulation on total 
area is exceedingly small, this district includes a large area of 
arid pastures which have at present no irrigation, and the 
population per square mile of cultivation is exceedingly high. 

Consequently it gives to all districts, except Sialkot and Gu'jrat, in 
wliich the pressure of population is even greater than its own, 
and e.specially it sends popni.ation to the newly irrigated lands 
in Lahore. The e.xchange with Siiilkot and Gnirat seems to be 
largely reciprocal. In other ca.ses it is permanent, except the 
emigration to Pindi, Jhelum, Mooltan and Peshawar, which is 
naturally, to a great e.xtent, temporary, being due to the presence 
of cantonments or the temporary demand for labour. The im- 
migration from Kashmir is said to be for the most part of old 
standing.-” 


Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for the five years, from 1888 to 1892. 



1SS8. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1893. 

Average, 

Males 

33 

40 

83 

33 

47 

47 

Females 

37 

40 

90 

31 

50 

51 

Persons ... 

3G 

40 



87 

33 

48 

49 


As regards the accuracy of vital statistics generally, Mr, 
Maclagan says in para. 26 of the Census Report: — 

“ The birth and death statements on the other hand, which if e.xact, would 
serve as the best possible ^nide, are based on the reports made by the village 
Watchmen to the police, and though they are improving in accuracy tliere 
is still grave cause for refusing to rely on them. As between district and 
district (except witli regard to the frontier) they form a very fair basis of com- 
parison, the standard of Tccuraey being fairly uniform in all districts east of the 
Indus.’* 

On this subject Mr. Maclagan remarks generally ■ 

“ The relation of births to deatlis too is probably fairly correctly recorded, 
for there is no \vell marked tendency to conceal births more than deaths, or vice 
versd. As regard.s the absolute value of the figures however, 1 believe them to 
be utterly unreliable. On the frontier this is palpably the case, for the birth and 


Tiihtii. 

* 

1 Tofal pojiiilafioH. 

Pprcoiitftjre of 

1 population of 
' IbOl on that of 
issi. 

ISOl. 


Guirsinwala 


250,729 

'j l()7-4 

Wazirrtbad 

LsJ.GGG 

]0O,508 

1 lOH-3 

Hafizabad 

2i7,:i[)7 

109,001 

120-7 

Total District* 

GUO, 109 

016, «92 

1 111 9 
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Chapter llli A* ^eath-rates are and continue to be abnormally low. And in the rest of the 
. Province those who have devoted most attention to the sobject are the most 
Statistical. convinced of the utter inadequacy of the vital returns.’' 

Proportion per 

1 ,^ of the popula- However tlie figures may err as regards absolute accuracjj 
they are admittedly a safe enough guide as regards varigtions 
from year to year. The figures for the period 1882-99 quoted 
above bring into promiueneo the mortality towards the end of 
the cj’cle 1889, 1890 and 1892. Jn 1890 it reached the pheno- 
menal figure of 87 per 1,000, or a deatli-rate five times as high 
as tliat of London. The abnormally bigb mortality of unhealthy 
years is due, almost entirely, to epidemics of cholera or fever. The 
ravages of cholera when it appears are generally most disastrous 
in the three hot months, April, May and J uue, preceding the rains; 
while malarial fever is the consequence of heavy monsoon rains, 
as in 1890 and 1892, and is therefore nearly always at its worst 
in the autumn months, September, October and November, while 
if a cold and wet winter supervenes, as in 1890 and 1892, it is 
followed by pneumonia which carries off great numbers in the 
winter months. The statistics ih Tables Nos. XI A and XI B will 
illusti-ate the above remarks. Such further details as to birth 
and death-rates in individual towns, as are available, will be 
found in Table No. XLIV and under the heading of the several 
towns in Chapter VI. 


Age se.t and civil The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in 
condition. great detail in Tables Nos. VII to VIJI of the Census Keport of 

1891, while the numbers of the se.ves for each religion will be 
found in Table No. Vll, appended to the present work. The age 
statistics must be taken subject to limitations, which will be 
found fully discussed in Chapter V of the Census Keport. Their 
value rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt with become 
smaller ; aud it is unnecessary here to give actual figures or 
any statistics for tabsils. The following figures show the dis- 
tribution by age of every 10,000 of the population according to 
the census figures 


— 

1 ' 

j 0—1 

1 

' 1 

■ 2 

3 

4 

1 0—4 

5-9 

10-14 

1 

; 15-19 

Persons 

367 

245 

278 

28.3 

.318 

1,492 

1,477 

992 

1 1,107 

Mnles 

315 

2.34 

' 268 

270 

315 

1.438 

1,463 

1,0.31 

j 1.112 

Females 

i 

394 

j 257 

! 201 

j 

293 

322 

1,557 

1,495 

945 

1 1,100 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20-24 

; ' ! 

25—29 30—34 

1 1 

( ! 

35—39 

40-44 

i 

45—40 

50-54 

55 — 59 

* Over 

1 00 

Persons 

9S1 

921 

593 1 

669 

354 

506 

184 , 

( 

392 

333 

Males 

971 

889 

591 1 

638 

357 

513 

195 , 

420 

356 

Females 

994 

900 j 

596 j 

707 

351 

498 

170 j 

359 

305 
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Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf, 
mutes and lepers in the dis- 


trict. The proportion per 
10,000 of either sex for each 
of these infirmities is shown 
in the margin. By comparison 
with the figures of the census 
of 1881 it would appear that 
there is a considerable de- 
crease not only in the pro- 
portion but in the number of 
persons afflicted with these infirmities. The improvement may 
be partly due to differences of classification, but it is pro- 
bable that the extension of medical relief by dispensaries, &c., 
is to be credited with part of it. Tables Nos. XII — XV A of the 
Census Keporh for 1891 give further details of the age and caste 
of the infirm. 


Infirtriities. 

Males. 

Females. 

Insane 

4 

2 

Blind 

30 

37 

Deaf and dumb 

0 

4 

Leprous 

1 

1 


The figures given below show the numbers and composition 
of the Christian population, and the respective numbers of 
those who returned their In'rth-place ancl their language as 
European. They are taken from Tables Nos. X, XI A, Barb II 
of the Census Report for 1891 : — 



DET.iIt.S. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Persons. 


Europeans and Americans .. 

42 

i 

73 

o.« s 

Enrasians 

19 

1 35 

34 

Races 

Chris 

popnJa 

Native Christians 

1.340 

1 900 

2,240 

Total Christians 

1,407 

1 940 

2,353 

os 



j 


60 

"English,.. 

6S ' 

47 j 

105 

6X3 

Other European languages ... 

1 

I 

I 

1 

C3 

J 

Total Do, 

59 ' 

47 i 

100 


British Isles ... 

17 

4 

21 

i-» as 

is o 
a 

Other European countries ... 

1 

... , 

1 

m o. 

Total Do. 

18 

4 

[ 

22 


The increase in the number of Native Christians since 1881, 
when the number was only 81, has been very large and i.s due 
to the activity of the American Presbyterian Mission at 
Gujranwala. There is a considerable Native Christian populatio 7 i 
in Gujranwala city, and many of the large villages in Gujrauwala 
and Wazirabad have small colonies of Christians. The.=e, as a 
rule, belong to the arti.san or menial class. Among the great 
commercial and agricultural classe.s, Christianity has made 
little progress. The distribution of Christians by tahsils is 
shown in Table No. VII. They are nearly all in the two east- 
ern tahsils, Gujranwala and Wazirabad. 


Chapter III, A. 

Statistical- 

Infirmities. 
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Chapter III, B. 
Social and Beli* 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Table No. VII shows the number in each tahsil and in the 
gionsLife. whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
General statistics census of 1801, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for 

and distribution of to^yns. Tables Nos. VII and VIII of tlie Report of that census 
religions. further details on the subject. The distribution of every 

10,000 of the population by religions is .shown in the 

margin. The limitations sub- 
ject to which these figures 
must be taken, and espe- 
cially the rule followed in the 
classification of Hindus are 
discussed in Part I, Chap- 
ter III of the Census Report. 
The proportion of the three 
principal Musalman sects in 
every 1,000 of the fliusalman 
population is shown in the 
margin. The sects of the 
Christian population are given 
in Table A, Part II of the 
Census Report, but the figures, 
for reasons explained in Part 
I, Cliapter III, para. 39 of 
the Report, are very imperfect. 
The chief sects among Native Christians in the district are 
the Uuited Presbyterians and the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land. The numbers of the former are returned as 1,567 and of 
the latter as 353. Table No. IX shows tlie religion of the major 
castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the di.stribatiou by 
caste of the great majority of the followers of e.acb religion. A 
description of tlie great religions of the Punjab and their princi- 
pal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census Report. The 
religious practice and belief of the district present no special 
peculiaritie.'’, and it would be out of place here to enter into 
any disquisition on the general question. The distribution of 
religions by tahsils can be gathered from the figures of Table 
No. Vll ; and regarding tho population, as a whole, no more 
detailed informacion as to locality is available. But it may be 
said broadly that, excluding the mercantile classes and their 
priests, who are of course scattered all over the district and 
most numei'ous in the towns, the Hindus and Sikhs are found 
in the south and east in tahsil Gujranwala and the adjoining 
tract of Hiifizabad and Kliaugah Dograu, aud the Musahnans in 
the north and west. 


Religion. 

Distribution 
per 10,000. 

Hindu 

2,100 

Sikh ... 

650 

Jain ... 

11 

Musalman ... 

6,890 

Christian 

31 



Distribution 

Sect. 

per 1,000. 

Sunnis 

06 1 

Wahabis 

6 07 

Farazis 

•4 

Shiahs 

32-33 


Religious 

ings. 


gather- 


There are shown in the 


Mari Lachiiman. 
Eniinabad. 
Kbangah Shah 
Rahman. 
Wazirabad. 
Dbaunkal. 


Badoki. 

Kotla Piran. 

Ramuagar. 

Jalalpur. 

Kbangah Dograu. 
Fiiidi Bhattiau. 


marjrin the religious fairs of 
some importance at places in 
the district, of these by far 
the most important is the 
religious fair at Dhauukal 
near Wazirabad, at which 


it has been estimated that as many as 100,000 people assemble. 
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It lasts during the month of Har and is frequented by Hindus Chapter III, B- 
and Muhammadans alike. The nucleus of the gathering is the _ . . ^ 

shrine of Sakhi Sarwar, the famous Punjab saint, in the °^oiis\ife. 
village which is associated with some of his most remarkable Religious gather* 
■ miracles, and attracts pilgrims not only from the adjoining ings. 

Punjab districts but from Jammu and Kashmir. 

The offerings at the shrine are believed to amount to 
Es. 2,500 per annum, and these are divided rateably among 
the owners of one of the patlis of the village according to their 
revenue liability, quite irrespective of class or creed. 

The fair next in importance is the Baisakhi Fair at Emin- 
abad. This also had a religious origin having grown up round 
the shrine, known as the “ Roliri Sahib,” associated with some 
of the austerities of Guru Nanak. The shrine is regarded with 
great veneration by the Sikhs and richly endowed by Govern- 
ment. The fair has now, however, developed into a great busi- 
ness gathering. A large cattle fair has for years been held 
here under the management of the district authorities, and 
within the last few years a horse fair has also been started. 

The fair at Piudi Bhattian is of recent origin, but is 
rapidly growing into importance. It is the meeting place of 
the various bodies of pilgrims on their way to the shrine of 
Sakhi Sarwar in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. All the im- 
portant fairs have now been taken under the management of 
the District Board which levies fees and is responsible for the 
sanitary and other arrangements. 

The Sialkot Mission of the Church of Scotland established Wazi'rabad Mi*- 
a branch at Wazirabad in 1863, and the usual methods of®'°°' 
working have been more or less carried out in the city and in 
the adjoining locality. Until 1879 the work was carried on 
chiefly by native agents, and from 1879 to 1882 Mr. W. C. 

Bailey was in charge as a lay missionary. Since the latter 
date this station has had no European there. As the mission 
work began to develope and no ordained missionary was avail- 
able to settle there, it was thought advisable by the mission 
to locate a native minister in Wazirabad, and in December 1888 
Mr. Hakim Singh was appointed, and since that time has been 
in charge. There are 6 Scripture readers, 1 colporteur and 
1 catechist working with him. On December 31st, 1893, the 
number of adherents of the Wazirabad Church was 496 adults 
and 376 children. 

In 1863 the Government School at Wazirabad was handed Wazirabad Mia* 
over to the mission. At the date of transfer there were 88 School, 
boys on the roll, and the Government grant allowed was Es. 50 
a month. 

In 1883 the Government grant was Es. 80 a month and 
Es. 5 a month were contributed by the municipality. The fees 
amounted to above Es. 55 a month, and the total monthly ex- 
penditure of the school with its two branches to about Es. 217. 

So greatly baa the school prospered since then that in the year 
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Chapter III, B- 1893-94 the grants earned from Provincial and Municipal Funds 


Social and Reli- 
gions Life. 

Waiirabad Mis 
sion School. 


tho tuitional fce.s realised during 
'J'lie monthly expenditure is now 


Hindu Girls’ School 
of Wazirabad. 


Wazirabad Mis- 
BioD Village Schools. 


Gujrinwiila Anieri- 
can Mission. 


amounted to its. 2,670 and 
the same year to Us. 2,51 
about Rs. 550. 

In April 1887, when the services of the present Uead 
Master Mr. L. Jeremy wore engaged, tho scliool was raised to 
the High Standard, but a.s the accommodation was inadequate 
it was not recognised by the Department a.s a High School till 
1890 when the mission purchased a large and commodious 
building adjoining tho main .school (whicli is situated in the 
chief street near tho centre of tho city) at a cost of about 
Ks. 2,000. Consequently there is now ample accommodation for 
over 600 pupils. The main school building was transferred 
by Government with the school free of rent on condition that 
the mission should keep it in good repair. A boarding-house 
was opened in 1889 in connection with the school and ha.s been 
very favourably reported on by the Inspector of Schools. During 
the last six years 28 boys have passed the Entrance Examination 
of the Punjab University. The Manager of the School is tho 
Rev. Dr. Youngson of Sialkot. 

A Hindu Girls’ School was established in 1890 by Miss 
Plumb, one of the Zenana Mission ladies of Sialkot. At the 
close of tho school year in February 1894, there were 69 girls 
on the roll with an average attendance of 53. The municipal 
grant for the year was Rs. 52-8-0 and the monthly expenditure 
about Rs. 30. Two girls have won scholarships by the Lower 
Primary Standard. 

Besides those schools in the town there are eight small 
schools attached to them in tho villages, where 1 13 children 
receive elementary education. Tho total number of scholars 
at present on the roll is 683, vtr., 4S5 boys and 98 girls, 
composed of 49 Native Christian boys aud 29 girls, 195 Hindu 
boys and 54 girls, 208 Musalman boys, 33 Sikh boys, 15 girls. 
121 boys and l7 girls are children of agriculturists, and 364 
boys and 181 girls children of non-agriculturists. 

The Sialkot Mission of tho United Presbyterian Church of 
North America opened work in Gujranwala city in 1863 under 
the direction of the Rev. J. S. Barr, D.D. A school for Hindus 
and Muhammadans was opened, which now ranks among the 
first schools of the Province. A Girls’ School was also opened, 
which has won a notable place among Punjab schools. There 
are at present seven American, s, four ladies and three ministers, 
engaged in the mission work of the city and district. The whole 
time of one man is taken up with the city aud .school work, while 
the others devote their time to the villages and outlying district. 
In tho district tho work is partly educational, embracing some 22 
Primary Schools, but largely pa.storal. There are some 2,500 
in the Christian cominimities scattered over the district. These 
communities are entirely from the sweeper class. In many 
places they are .said to show encouraging advance from their 
former vice and degradation. 
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Social and Beli> 
gions Life. 

GujrADwala Mis* 


The Gujranwala Mission School* was started in 1867 by the Chapter IIIi B. 
Rev. J. S. Barr aad soon earned a fixed grant of Rs. 40 per 
month, which in a couple of years was doubled. It was a High 
School from tho beginning and prepared boys for tlie Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta Uuiv^ersity, but with little success sion school 
for some years. In 187C the school opened a Middle Depart- 
ment and began to send up boys for the Middle School Exami- 
nation. The grant was soon raised to Rs. 140 per month, and 
after some years it was again doubled. The grant earned by 
the school under the Punjab Education Code now averages Rs. 

500 per month. 


The school consists of one main school and three branches. 
The number of scholars on the rolls of the main .school at the 
close of tho year 1893-94 was 523, of these 4 were Native 
Christians, 205 Hindus, 40 Sikhs and 208 Muhammadans ; 39 
were children of agriculturists. Tho number on the rolls of 
the branch schools at the close of tho same pei'iod was 139, 
comprising 19 Native Christi.an.s, 48 Hindus, 12 Sikhs, 39 
Muhammadan.s and 21 others; 48 were children of agriculturists. 
In the year 1893-94 the grants received from Provincial and 
Municipal Funds and from other .sources by both tlie main 
school and its branches was about K.s. 9,070, tho income from 
fees was about Rs. (3,970 and tho oxjtenditure Rs. 10,(345. The 
school has been very prosperous and successful and is of groat 
value to the district. It has now for two years running, 1893 
and 1894, won the Champion Cricket Belt of the Lahore Circle. 
The Rev. Mr, Porter of the American Mission at Gujranwala is 
the Manager of tho School. 


This school was started in 18(38 under the superintenlenco Mission 
of the Rev. J. S. Barr and Miss Cnlhonn. The progress w, ns for Girls, 
at first slow, and for many 3 ’ears onl}' primary instruction wa.s 
imparted. The numerical strength at the end of the school 
year 1893-94 was : — 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Sikhs 

Christians 


248 

54 

55 
5 


School 


Total ... 3G2 


* Tlio followiiirr ncrnurit of tlio American Keforinetl Proshjterian Mission, 
Gujranwala, has been received from the Missionary in oharg’e while tin’s work 
was in the Press. Most of the niernbers of this bodj' seem to have separated .off 
from the American ^lission in 1894. 

Missionary in Charge — hev. Charles G. >Scott, M. D. 

Native Minister — Rev. J. ^V. Sweet. 

Student of Theolot^y and Assistant — 3Ir. II. 1 j. Swil’t. 

Besides the above—School teachera and workers. 

The American Keformed JVesbyteriari Chuich A\as organized in Onjrjlnwala 
in March 1894. At tho tune of organization its membership mimbered 2CK) 
persons 

Baptisms during tlic past year 235. 

Afliierent^ fo tlie (’hurch number 300. 

Total nuinlior of Ib’fornied Ih'f'Hbvterian Chi’i'^tian Cominunity bfiiirr about 
800 persons. 

There aro also 5 Schools in operation for Christian boys and girls having 
about 60 students in them. 
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Cbapter III, B. The girls are generally daughters of persons in Government 

Social'i^ Beli< professional or commercial occupations. None 

gioTisldfe. belong to the agricultural class. 

Uiaaion School 

for Girli. Between 18S5 and 1887 the school received much encour- 

agement from Mrs. F. A. Steel, whoso experience of matters 
relating to female education, and intimate knowledge of zenana 
life were invaluable aids in promoting the utility and popularity 
of the school. Since then its success has been assured. 
In 1892 the school was raised to the Middle Standard, and 
since then 12 girls have passed that test. The total expendi- 
ture in 1893-94 was Rs. 3,3.57. The school comes under 
the grant-in-aid system and during the year received a total 
grant of Rs. 748 from Municipal and Provincial Funds. 
The school is now among the foremost institutions of its kind 
in the Province. Besides the main school building there are 
several branch schools scattered over the city at convenient 
centres. From the above remarks it is clear that both as a 
Christianising and as an educational agency, the American 
Presbyterian Mission has had a wide-spread influence in the* 
district. The growth of that influence is largely due to the 
efforts of the Rev. J. P. McKee, D.D., who was connected with 
the missionary and educational work at Gujr^nwala for over 
20 years, and though he left the district in 1890 and has now 
returned to America, his name is still a household word among 
the people. Rarely has an outsider, whether official or non- 
official, succeeded to such an extent in obtaining an intimate 
acquaintance with all classes, and in winning their confidence 
and esteem. Rich and poor, Hindus and Muhammadans alike, 
regarded him as a counsellor and a fnend, and hi.s influence, 
always exercised quietly and unostentatiously, in allaying dis- 
putes, settling family quarrels, and generally in teaching the 
people to sink their jealousies .and rivalries and live side by 
side in peace and amity was enormous, and is the more appreci- 
ated now that its want is felt. 

Lugaagv. Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages current 
in the di.strict. More detailed 
information will be found in 
Table No. X of the Census 
Report for 1891, and the 
several languages are briefly 
discussed in Chapter IX of the 
same Report. The figures in 
the margin give the distribu- 
tion of every 10,000 of the 
population by language omit- 
ting small figures. 

Table No. XIIT gives statistics of education as ascer- 
tained at the census of 1891 for each religion. The 


Languages. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of* 
popalatioii. 

Hindustaoi 

40 

Kashmiri ... 

3 

Punjabi 

9,945 

Pashto 

0 

All Indian languages 

9,998 

Non-Indian languages ... 

3 


Xdacatios. 
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Edacation. 

Proportion 
per 10,000. 


/Under inatruc- 

152 

Males 

1 tion. 

j Can read and 

573 


(. write. 
r Under instruct 

7-6 

Females 

1 tion. 

1 Can read and 

12-3 


C, write. 



figures in the margin show the 
number educated among every 
10,000 of each sex according 
to the census returns. Sta- 
tistics regarding the attend- 
ance at Governmentand Aided 
Schools will be found in 
Table No. XXXVII. The 
distribution of scholars at 
these schools, exclusive of the 
Mission Schools, figures for 
which have been already given, by religion and the occupation 

of their fathers as it stood in 
1893-94 is shown in the mar- 
gin. There are two verna- 
cular lithographic presses at 
Gnjranwula, but literary 
activity has not yet risen to 
the pitch of starting a verna- 
cular newspaper. The fol- 
lowing remarks of Captain 
Nisbet describing the attitude 
of the people of the district 
generally towards education 
still hold good for the southern 
and especially for the tracts 
and Virakhs : — 


Details. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Europeans and Eurasians 



Native Christians 

1 


Hindus 

2,281 

227 

Masalaans 

1,746 

148 

Sikhs 

606 

119 

Others 



Children of agriculturists 

1,463 

14 

Do. of non-agricul- i 

3,131 

480 

tarists. 1 




and western half of the district, 
inhabited by the Tarars, Bhatti's 


“ In an agricultural community such aa we have in this district, the caltiva* 
tx)r looks on his children as soon as they are strong enough to go afield, merely 
as so much increase to the labour at his command j he never learnt to read and 
write himself, and does not see why his son should want more than he has j his 
practical view of the matter is that the boy is much better helping to plough, 
hoe or weed, than perhaps idling away his time over books.” 


Though the eastern half of the district, including all of the 
Wazirabad and most of the Gujranwala tahsil, has made con- 
siderable advances in the way of education since the above 
remarks were written, it is still the case that the great majority 
of those under instruction are the children of non-agriculturists, 
and that among the agricultural community as a body educa- 
tion has not yet taken firm root. One reason of this is that 
education is still regarded not so much as an advantage in 
itself, but as a means to an end, that end being employment 
under Government ; and as such employment has hitherto been 
practically monopolised by one class, which silently but effec- 
tually excluded all outsiders, the agriculturist has had no 
incentive to .educate his son as service under Government was 
practically barred to him. Of late years something has been 
done to break down the monopoly and give the zamindars some 
share of the spoils of oflSce. This has given a stimulus to edu- 
cation amongst them, but it is to be regretted that as yot there 
is no sign of education being appreciated for its own sake. In 
fact an educated agriculturist is usually regarded with some 
suspicion by his own community, and rightly or wrongly is 


Chapter III> B* 

Social and Beli- 
gioui Life. 

Edacation. 
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Chapter HI, B- d-ecjited with iipiug his .superior knowledge to gain an undue 
Social and Reli- advantage over hi.s neighhonrs in matters relating to laud reve- 
gpous Life. jiiie payments, litigation, &c. 

Food of the people. The following note regarding tlie food of the people was 
furni.shed by the ilistriet authoiitics for the Tamine Report of 
1879 and still aj'plies: — 

Wheat, wiuRj, lu-oainl „iij-h form the staple food of tlio })eo]>lo of this 
district ; but jtucAry maize, biirloy, g'lam, mivcd gi'tiitis, haiiijm aud cJitna 

are also coririunied by ibe ioner clabsfrf- 'i'tic tiiblc iu the tiiargiu shows the 
estimated anoual coiii'Uiuptioii <»t tood gtaiiis by an agTicidtuiist’s family, con- 
sisting of a man an«l ■wife, two childrein aud an oltl peison, taking 3 f sers as the 
daily food of each man, 1 svv for the woman, and half a ser for each child. As a 
fact, the village peasants consume more than the above t|nautities. The usual 

allowance of wheat is eight 
niaunds a year ; but for a 
part of the year they eat 
large quantities of turnips, 
cairots, and other veget- 
ables. They eat three 
meals a day. at b a.m. (rhhdh 
tvela), at noou (tatfewela) 
and in the evening (Mm). 
The traders and menials 
of the villages eat less than 
agriculturists, aud omit the 
noon-day meal. The annual 
I'OiiBumption, allowing one 
SlV nud one cliitab for each 
man, 12 chitabs for the wo- 
man, and half a ser for each 
child, would be as shown 
in tlio margin. The towns 
people again eat less than 
the villagers. Allowing 32 
chitab.^ for each man, 30 for the woman, and S for each child, the annual con- 
sumption of whe.ai. ric,'. .and pnl«es wonld he 2,s mnnnds and a lialf, exclusive of 
sweetmeats and vegetables. ']’he\ too cat only in tht' morning and evening." 

To the.se remarks it may be added rbat in the Hafizabad and 
Kbaugah Dogran tahsils the outturn of maize is limited, and 
during some of the winter nionth.s the people eat coarse rice, 
jowdr and hajra in its place. Rico and mung are consumed in 
large quantities in the villages irrigated by the Chendb Canal. 
The increase in the area under wheat which has beeu so pro- 
nounced in the last 10 ye.ars, and the general rise iu the stand- 
ard of living, have made wheat the staple food to a much 
greater extent than forinerlj'. 

Porerty or wealth It is impossible to form any .sati.sfactory estimate of the 
of the people. wealth of the commercial and industrial classes. Table No. 

XXXIV gives statistics of the amount collected as income tax in 

recent year.s, and the totals for 
1886, the fir.st year of its im- 
jiohitioniii it.s present form, and 
the last three veurs are shown 
ill f liemargiu, but the numbers 
affected by the tax are small. 
In 189.0 among the persona 
taxed were 16 legal practi- 
tioners, 15 brokers, 22 con- 


Year. 

Number 

of 

assesserri* 

1 Total 
) of tax. 

]8S(;-S7 

892 

Ih- 

18!)l-02 

1,1 i54 

23,7.73 

1892-93 

l,22t; 

211,948 

1893-94 

1.2i;3 

27,833 


Food Grams. 

1 

{ Maund.'i. 

Sers. 

Wheat flour ... i 

Maize . - 

Gujt of urara , - 

parley ' . ' l' 

Munjf, moth and ncd ... 2 

^ -X » 4C 

'20 

•h) 

•«) 

:50 

30 

Total ' 

■W 

20 

- 

— 

Number 
of months. 

Mauncls. 

Wheat 

4 

]•: 

Maize 


«; 

of gram .. .. 

2 

0 

Barley 

- 


Moth, mang and rioe .. 

- 


Total 


30 
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tractors, 888 money-lenders, 120 merchants, I4o traders, 17 Chapter III, C- 

artisans and 14 house proprietors. It may he said generally that Ti,ii,g^~Qg_gtes 

a ver^ large proportion of the arti.saus in the towns ai’e extremely and Leading 

poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely less depend- Families, 

ent upon the nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists Poverty or wealth 

themselve,s ; their fees usually taking the form of a fixed shaie people. 

of the produce, while even where this is not tho case the demand 

for their products necessardy varies with the prosperity of their 

customers. Perhaps the leather workers should he excepted, 

as they derive considerable gain from the hides of the cattle 

which die in a year of drought, and which they divide with 

the village sweeper. It is probable, however, that of late years, 

owing to the demand for labour on the canal, railway, and 

other public works, tho standard of pi’osperity among laborers 

and artisans has risen considerably; and this seems to bo borne 

out by the statistics of the price of labour given in Tablo No. 

XXVII, from which it appears tliat in 1888-89 tho minimum 
daily wages of skilled and unskilled labour which in preceding 
years had been three and two annas respectively ro,se to six 
annas and two annas six pies, and have continued at this point 
ever since. The retail prices of food grain as shown in Tablo 
No. XXVI have, it is true, been on the average rather higher 
of late Tear,s, but this is not of itself sufficient to explain so 
considerable a rise in tho price of labour, ft may appear a 
paradox, but the experience of tho last few years shows it to 
be a fact, that the wages of unskilled labour, at least when 
employed in largo bodies on public works, is lower in a year 
of scarcity and high prices than in a year of cheapness and 
plenty. In the bad years 1889-90 and 1891-92, thousands 
of laborers were found willing to work on tho C'henab Canal 
for three annas a day, which at the rate of prices then prevailing 
was barely enough for subsistence, lint when the tide of 
prosperity returned in 1893 and 1894 and food became cheaper 
than at any time within the last 20 years, it was found that 
labour could only be attracted by increasing the rate of wages 
to four and five anna,s per diem. The obvious conclusion is that 
the village menials who forms the bulk of tho canal laborers 
is driven to work outside not by the desire of gain but by the 
pressure of want. As long as his share of the harvest is 
sufficient to keep him and his family going for tho year, high 
wages will not tempt him to leave his easy village life for 
outside work, however remunerative. The circumstances of 
the agricultural classes are discussed below at the end of 
Section D of this Chapter. 


SECTION C — TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Tablo No. JX give,s tho figure.s for tho principal c.tsto.s .‘'tatisticH and 
and tribes of the di.strict, with details of sex and religion, while diatnbution of 
Table No. IX A shows the juimber of the Jess important e.i,ste,s. 

1 1 would be out of place to attempt a description of each. 
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diopter nil C- Many of them are found all over the Punjab^ and 'most of 
TribMTcastes. many other districts, and their representatives in 

GnjranwMa are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some 
Families. of the leading tribes, and especially those who are important 
Statiatica and as landowners or by position and influence, are briefly noticed 
IomJ distribution of -jj following sections; and each caste will be found des- 
tribei and castes, crimed in Chapter XI of the Census Report for 1891. The 
census statistics of caste were not compiled for tahsils, at least 
in their final form. It was found that an enormous number of 
mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the 
schedules, and the classification of these figures under the 
main heads shown in the caste tables was made for districts 
only. Thus no statistics showing the local distribution of the 
tribes are available. But the general distribution of the more 
important land-owning tribes may be broadly described as 
follows ; — The Virakhs hold a broad strip along the south-eastern 
border of the district ; the country round Pindi Bhattian in the 
south-west is occupied by Bhatti Bajputs ; above them come the 
Lodikes, Tarars, and Chatthas (the last two along the river) in 
that order; the northern corner is held by the Chimas, while the 
centre of the district is in the hands of Sansis, Varaich, Hanjra, 
Dhotar, and other Jats. The locality of the several holdings is 
more precisely defined in the description of each tribe. The 
following figures show the number of villages held, the revenue 
paid and the cultivated area occupied by the principal tribes of 
the district and the number of proprietors in each tribe. They 
are prepared from statistics given in Mr. O’Dwyer’s Assessment 
Reports of the tahsils at the recent settlement. 


Agricultural capacity of tribes. 
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AgriciiUural capacity of tribes — concluded. 
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Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families. 

Statistics and 
local distribution of 
tribes and castes. 


The Jats, numbering in all 170,400 souls, constitute 25'5 
per cent, of the total population of the district and hold 995 
out of 1,223 estiites. Fortnerly they were by no means 
exclusively dev^oted to agriculture, the main occupation of 
many of them being that of pasturing cattle in the wilder 
portions of the district ; they had no fixed habitation and led a 
nomad life. These remarks apply chiefly to the Muhammadan 
tribes of the Bar, the Bhattis, Bhagsaikes, Lodike and part 
of the Viraks. Their hereditary characteristics and the great 
change which has come over them within the last few years are 
thus described in the Final Settlement Ilcport : — 


The bond between tiieni is rntlier tli.it of the tribe than of the village 
community ; they ,ire averse to m.-tnnal labour, ami inclined on slight temptatioti 
to return to their old predatory liabit.s. Xo doubt they were being gradually 
weaned from^ those habit.s under our rule, but the canal in a few years has done 
more to civilise them .and make them look to honest labor for their living than 
the 40 previous years of settled government, and every 3'ear they will assimi- 
late more and more in ebaraeter to the ordinary* Punjab peas.ant.’* 

The distribution of tbe leading Jat sub-divisions tlirougboub 
t-lic district Las been already described, and their claim to 
Bajput origin has also been referred to. The following figures 
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Chapter III, C. show the number of principal Jafc and Eajpufc tribes returned 

TriherCastes, of 1 89 1 : - 

*'Fa^Hes**^ Each of the most important tribes of the district is briefly 

, described below : — 
statistics ana 

local distribution of Suh-divisions of Juts. 

tribes and castes. 
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Some remarks about each of tho leading tribes of the 
district are given below. 

Virakhs. The Viraklis hold 1 20 villages, r/.:., 76 villages scattered 

over the Gujranwala tahsil and 44 on the south-east side of tho 
old Hafizabnd tahsil, which have now been included in Khangah 
Dogran. Politically they arc by far tlie most important tribe 
in the district. They are maitily Sikli.s, in the Bar nearly 
always so, and physically are a fine athletic manly race for 
surpassing in energy and industry any of their ifuhammadan 
neighbours. Tho orisiiial homo of tho tribe is located by tradi- 
tion in the Jammu Hills, hence they are probably of Rajput 
descent. They were among the first to embrace the militant 
Sikhism propagated by Guru Govind Singh, and to take advan- 
tage of the decay of Mughal power to establish themselves 
in the centre of the Doab. The native army and the Military 
Police of Burma, Hongkong and the Straits Settlements receive 
many recruits from this tribe, and even now some of them are 
to be found in the service of the British Companies in East and 
South Africa. They arc first-i-ato cultivators, though in the 
Bar they have taken to agriculture only under our rule, their 
hereditary profession being arms or theft. Their villages are 
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prosperous, well developed and usually free from debt. Like Chapter III, C. 

most Jat Sikhs, they combine the love of adventure with the .jJ Z . 

love of gain, and are generally to the fore where money is to be andLea^^* 

made, or where hard knocks are going. In the Sikh villages Families- 

the spirit of the Khdlsa is still .strong, their tone is decidedly Virakhs. 

democratic, and the exercise of authority by the lambardar or 

zaildar is strongly resented. In thi.s as in other respects, they 

are the exact opposite of the Bhattis with whom they have a 

hereditary feud. Strangely enough they are an eminently 

peaceable people. Rioting and crimes of violence are almost 

unknown amongst them. They probably perceive that there 

is nothing to gain and much to lose by violeuco, for they are 

most expert in theft of cattle, burglaries, &c., in wliicli there is 

some profit to be made ; and several of their villages, Gajiana, 

Isharke, Chuharkana, are notoriously centres of illicit distilla- 
tion. These crimes are the more difficult of detection amongst 
them as their headmen have little infliiencc. The most promi- 
nent men amongst them are Sardar A.sa Singh of Chuharkana, 

Fanfdar Singh of Bhikki, (! urdit Singh of Mirza, vVasawa Singh 
of Killa Rai Singh, Liil Kluau of Khan IMusalman, all of whom 
are zaildars. 

The Chimas hold 1 12 villages in the eastern half of the Chimia. 
Wazirabad and the north-eastern portion of the Gujranwrila 
tahsils, and are agriculturally the most important tribe in the 
district. They are nearly all Muhammadans now, but lay claim 
to Rajput origin, though they intermarry freely with otlior .lats, 
and intermarriage within the tribe is now becoming common. 

They appear to have migrated hither from the Amritsar district 
through Sii'ilkot. As agriculturists they are superior to any 
other tribe in the district, industrious ami careful though want- 
ing in energy, enterprise and thrift. They are not, however, 
given to litigation or extravagance, and would seem therefore 
to have all the elements of prosperity as they^ inhabit a fertile 
and highly cultivated tract. All the same they cannot as a 
tribe be said to bo prosperous, for many of their villages, espe- 
cially in the neighbourliood of Wazirabad, are very heavily in- 
volved in debt. The many facilities for borrowing where land is 
profitable and valuable, and the want of pasture lands on which 
to raise the cattle required for agriculture, au-gravated in many 
villages by congestion and sub-division of holdings are the main 
causes of their depression. 'I’lie leading men in the tribe are 
Chaudhri Haj-at Muhammad, Honorary Magistrate .and Zaildar 
of Wazirabad, his namesaho Hay.it Muhaniinad of Ghakkar, 

Hatim Khan of Mansurwali and Rrem Chand of WanifinwAla, 
all of these are zaildsis. 

The Chathas own 108 estates equally distributed over the Chathas. 
western part of Wazirabad and eastern part of Hafizabad. 

Ijike the Chimas they are mainly Muhammadans and lay claim 
to Rajpiit origin. During the la.st century they were independ- 
ent rulers of a largo portion of the district. Their brave 
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Chapter HI. C- struggle against the Sikhs has been described in a previous 
Tribes^astes chapter, and they are now prone rather to recall their former 
and Leading glories than to endeavour to improve their present condition. 

Families. They are not a success as agriculturists, and many of their 
Chathaa. villages are sunk in debt. Except for occasional outbursts of 

violence and lawlessness, they seem to have lost all the spirit 
which their ancestors possessed. The man of most influence 
among them is Chandhri Karm Ilahi, Zaildar of Ahmadnagar, 
a descendant of the celebrated Nur Muhammad. 

Varaicha. The Varaichs hold 43 villages to the north and north- 

west of Gujranwala city. They are mainly Sikhs and many of 
them are in the army. They are good cultivators but not 
prosperous as a tribe, having suffered from the vicinity of the 
Munsiff’s Court and proximity to the city, with the idle habits, 
lore of litigation and extravagance which it induces. The 
Sardars of Huriala, Jowahir Singh, Honorary Magistrate and 
Zaildar, son of the late Sardar Bahadur Man Singh, C.I.E., and 
Subadar Major Honorary Captain Hira Singh, and Jawand 
Singh, the Zaildar of Ladhewala, are the most prominent mem- 
bers of the tribe. 

Bhattis. The Bhattis, who are of pure Eajput origin, hold 82 estates 

in the west and north-west portions ot Ilafizabad and Khfogah 
Dogran, including the two towns of Findi Bhattian and Jalalpur. 
The history of their stout resistance to Ranjit Singh has been 
told in a previous chapter. The branch known as Bhagsinke 
who liold many of the large Bar villages are probably descendants 
of Bar nomads who settled down in Sawan Mai’s time, and 
being not yet weaned from their thievish and predatory habits 
they are indifferent cultivators. The rest of the tribe occupies 
mainly the villages towards the Chenab. They are fair culti- 
V'ators, wanting in energy and backbone, but simple, honest, 
loyal and tractable. Marriage with the Bhattis is coveted by 
the other tribes. They give their daughters either to one another 
or only to Sayads and Kureshis in marriage. It might be 
expected that a Rajput tribe, like the Bhattis, with historical 
tradition and proved loyalty, would have readily taken to military 
service, yet I believe they do not contribute a single soldier 
to our native army. The reason lies in their apathy and want of 
initiative. The tribal bond among them is very strong, and 
Hasan Khan of Pindi Bhatti.an and Kadir Bakhsh of Jalalpur, 
whose services have been lately recognised by Government 
by the grant to both of the title Khan Sahib, ” are looked up 
to as their tribal chiefs. Sarang Klian of Sukheki has very- 
wide influence among the Bhagsinkes, but the affinity which the 
latter claims with the Bhattis proper is repudiated by the 
Bhattis proper. 

Ttors. The Tarars, who are immigrants from Gujrat, hold 53 estates 

in the north and north-east of the Hafizabad tahsil in the 
vicinity of the Chenab. For Muhammadans they are fairly 
industrious, and in several cases one family with only a few 
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members owns several estates ; but with the exception of a few Chap ter I II, C. 
leading' men of great wealth and extensive means, the others are Tribes, Castes, 
a quarrelsome and criminal lot. Many of tlieni have ruined and Leading 
fine properties by foolish and extravagant habits. They are Families- 
strict Muhammadans and carry the traditional Musalman virtue, Tsrars. 
hospitality, to an absurd limit. The tribal bond amongst them 
is still strong, and Pir Muhammad, Zaildar of Kaulo Tarar, Karm 
Dad, Zaildar of Wanike, and his son, Fazal llalii, have much 
influence amongst them. 

The Lodikes, a branch of the Kbarrals, own 42 villages in Lodikes. 
the centre and north side of the Bar in the Hafizabad tahsil, 
and are probably of E.ajput origin. They appear to have 
migrated to this district from Sloutgomery two centuries ago. 

They are all Muhammadans, and hitherto have been notorious as 
first-rate cattle thieves, lazy and bad cultivators; but they are 
now developing industrious habits and m-ay in time make good 
zaraindars. As a tribe they are rather unruly and democratic, 
and there are no men of much influence amongst them. 

The Gurayas own 2 1 villages to the south-west of Gujrauwala Gnrayas. 
city and 9 near Pindi Bhattian in the Hafizabad tahsil. They are 
mainly Muhammadans and Sikhs, “ Kukas ” being numerous 
among them. Few of them are in the army, and though they are 
devoted entirely to agriculture and are highly praised as culti- 
vators by Captain Nisbet, they are not on the whole prosperous, 
and alienations by sale or mortgage have spread in most of their 
villages to an alarming extent. Ghulto Haidar, Zaildar of 
Moralinala, is the most representative man amongst them. 

The Hanjras and Jags, though they originally held nearly Hanjras and Jags, 
the whole of the Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran tahsils, are now 
confined to 34 scattered villages in that portion of the district. 

They are generally industrious, but stupid and unenterprising, 
and on the whole by no means prosperous. The Hanjras also 
own eight villages in the Gujranwala tahsil. They are the oldest 
tribe in the district. Many of the ruins of what must once 
have been populous and prosperous towns are by tradition 
identified with the era of their ascendancy. Their present 
scattered and forlorn condition is attributed, as in the case of 
the Jews, to the curse of Pi’ovidence brought down upon them by 
an angry saint whose temporal wants they refused to minister to. 

The Mans own six villages in the Gujranwala tahsil and the Mans, 
fertile and extensive estate of Manawala with an area of 23,000 
acres in Khangah Dogran. They are one of the three oldest 
Jat tribes in the Punjab and claim to have been Bdjputs inhabit- 
ing the country about Delhi. The village of Man in this dis- 
trict was founded by Lada, who left Delhi in a year of drought, 
and his descendants added other villages. Though numerically 
small, some families of this tribe pbiyed a very large part in the 
history of the Punjab under Sikh rule, when the saying that the 
MSn Sard^rs were “ handsome, gallant and true " passed into a 
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Chapter III, C- 

Tribes, Castes, 
and Leading 
Families- 
Mans. 


bye-word. Unfortunately* tlie present rcombers of tlio family 
have done little to maintain this high reputation ; and with a 
few exceptions have ruined or are r.npidly ruining themselves 
by dissipation and extravagance. They have also extensive 
properties and ji'iglrs in ,‘^ialL'ot and Amritsar. Tire men of 
note amongst them are Sardar Kirpal Singh, Zaildar of Mana- 
wala, who is the biggest landowner in the district, a man of 
great wealth and enterprise ; his uncle, Sardar Basant Singh. 
Zaildar of Man. Sardar Mangal Singh of this family is a minor 
under the control of the Court of Wards. A full account of 
them will be found in Massy’s Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, pages 
171—180. 

Dhotars and Sekhus. The Dhotars and Sekhiis between them occupy 24 villages 
in the Gujranwala tahsil, and the Dhotars own four in Hafizabad, 
chiefly in the vicinity of Baddoko and Nokhar. They are, for 
the most part, Hindu and Muhammadan Jats, Sikhs being rare. 
Few of them are in military service. They hold some of the 
most fertile villages in the tahsil, vi?: , Jhallan, Nokhar and 
Udhowali, famous for the excellence of the sugarcane, and are 
careful plodding cultivators, though wanting iu energy and 
intelligence. Hence many of their villages are very heavily 
encumbered. 'I'hey are rather looked down upon by the other 
Jat tribes, who are averse to giving their daughters to them in 
marriage. Hence a Dhotar has to look for a wife among the 
iSekhus and vice vemd. Marriage within the tribe, even among 
Muhammadans, is very uncommon, showing the strength of their 
Hindu traditions. Ih’obably. owing to the difficulty they have 
in getting wives, some of them do not marry at all, and many 
die childless. The only men of any influence among them are 
Wadhawa, Lambardar of Nokhar, a Seklni village, and Bawa 
Sharm Das of Dera Dandu Kam, wdio is a Uhotai'. 


Sansis. 


Non-jafc tribes 
Brahmins. 


Khatrls. 


The Sansis are notable as being tlio tribe from which the 
family of the Maharaja llanjit Singh and the well-known 
Sandhiinwala house sprang. Tlicy held originally 14 villages 
around the city and the city itself ; but things have gone badly 
with them on all sides, and only eight villages, and these very 
heavily encumbered, are now left, the rest having been bought up 
by the Eminabud Hewaiis or capita]i.sts of the city. Whatever 
their merits as a fighting race may once have been, they seem 
to have entirely lo.st them, and at present they contribute hardly 
a single man to our native army. As agriculturists they are a 
hopeless failure. Chaudliri Mulraj, the Ala Lambardar of Guj- 
rauAvala, is the only man of anj' prominence iu the tribe. 

: Brahmins hold seven villages in the Gujranwala and six in 

the Hafizabad tah.si!s. These have been derived by gift from 
their ancient Jat owners, or grant from the Governraent of the 
day. 

The Khatris iu this district are an important class even as 
landowners, holding 40 villages in Gnjranwala, 6 in Wazfrabad 
and 1C in Hafizabad. In the Gujranwala tahsil the Dowans of 
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Emfnabad, so closely itlentified witli the administration of Jammu Chap ter I II, C 
and Kashmir, hold 22 cstate.s. Tiip ownor.ship of this class in Tribes, Castes 
nearly all cases dates from onr rule, and very few of the vil- and Leading 
lages they now hold were founded hy them, lifost of the Families- 
Khatri estates in the Hafizab.ad tahsil were gifts from Sawan Ktatns. 

Mai who was nearly allied by marriage to the Kapurs of Hafiz- 
abad, and lost no oj'jportunity of .advancing their interests. In 
other cases accident, purchase and their willingness lo engage 
for the revenue when the >Jat owner.s deserted or refused to 
accept revenue responsibility are the origin of their rights. It 
h.as to be borne in mind that the Kliatris of this district are not, 
as elsewhere solely devoted to commercial pursuit or to service 
under Govorimient in Civil Department. Many of them are 
Sikhs, and under Sikh rule they plaved a largo part in public 
affairs, both civil and ir.ilitary. The most successful Sikh 
administrator, Dewdn Sawan Mai of Aktilgarh, and the most 
famous Sikh General, Sarda.' Ilari Singh, Nalwa, were Khatrls of 
this district, and number of others might ho mentioned who won 
renown both a.s soldiers and as goveruurs. Hence many of the 
Khatri families, c.y., the .Sardars of Bntahi, the Dewans of 
Eminabad, the Ka[)urs of H.afi/.abad, the Dewiins of Wazirabad 
and Solulra, the Cln'ichi Sardar.s, have strong military tradition 
and a hereditary capacity for administration. The wonderful 
facility which the Khatri has of adapting himself to his euviron- 
luent has brought them to the front rather in the civil than the 
military line under our rule. They are not bad zamfadars ; 
they cultivate little thcmselvo.s, and with some exceptions are 
not harsh to their tenants. Dowan Gobind Sahai of Eminabad, 
who is the largest Khat.’d landowner, holding six or seven cstate.s, 
is an excellent landlord, and his property i.s a model of good 
management. With the Aroras the Kliatris constitute the bulk 
of the commercial classes. In (he census of 1 81*1 the Kliatris 
numbered 2d, 000, the Aronis 3d, 802. Only 107 persons were 
returned as belonging to the llania tribe. 

The Sayads hold in all 28 villages. Most of these are S.iy.ids. 
in the Bar where they received gifts of waste land from the 
Bhatti or Jat tribes ; like all ,Sayad.s tliey are bad zamindars, 
generally at strife with one another, very prodigal, and always 
deeply in debt. 

By far the largest jagird.ir in the district is Baja Harbans JaArdars and lead- 
Singh, Honorary ilagistrate of Slioiklinpura, the adopted son of ing families. 

Raja Teja Singh, whose /dpi'r was tr.ansferred from Batala in 
Gnrdaspur to this district in 1861. Rilja Harbans Singh holds 
160 of the best estate.s around .Sheikliupura, in the Gujranwala 
and new Khiingali Dogran tahsils. The value of his jiigir, 
which is held in perpetuity, lias been I’aiscd by re-asscssment 
from R.s. 5b, 263 to Rs. 79,012. The Itaj.r also liolds a jdgir of 
Rs. 4,430 ill the Lahore district, and has hii’go and valuable 
estates both lioro and in Lahore. In spite of this ^irincely 
income his circumstances are rather embarrasised. The Riija 
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generally resides in the old Mnghal Fort at Sheikhupura and 
has judicial powers as a 2nd class Magistrate and drd class 
MunsifI witiiiu the limits of his Jiigir. Ho realises direct from 
his jiigir villageSj and at the same time realises the cesses duo 
to Government. A full account of the family will be found on 
pages 14 — 18, Punjab Chiefs. 


Among the other large jagirdars are the following : — 

(1) Sardar Bahadur Narindar Singh, Honorary E. A. C., 

younger son of Kaja Teja Singh, has a separateydgiV 
of Rs. 5,006 per annum in the Gnjranwdla tahsil, 
which was originally allotted to him as a subor- 
dinate grant from the J/rgtr of Raja Hnrbans Singh, 
but is now held bj^ him independently and in' per- 
petuity with reversion, however, to the elder branch 
in default of male heirs. The Sardar resides in 
Lahore, is at present Vice-President of the Lahore 
Municipality, and exercises the powers of a 1st 
class Magistrate and 2nd class Munsiff in that 
district. The disputes between the Sardar" and 
the Raja as to proprietary and jdgir rights are a 
fruitful source of trouble to the district authorities, 
but most doubtful points have 5iow been settled. 

(2) The heirs of Sardrlr Jhanda Singh of Batala, ri-., 

Sardars Balwant Singh, E. A. C., Mul Singh, 
E. A. 0., Arjan Singh, Zaildar of Batala, Suchet 
Singh, hold in joint or separate grants Rs. 5,486, 
partly for life, partly in perpetuity. The history of 
this well-known family is given in Punjab Chiefs, 
Volume II, pages 137 — 144. The head of it at 
present is Sardar Balwant Siugli. He is a man of 
public spirit, and contributes Rs. 30 per mensem 
towards the maintenance of a dispensary in his 
native village. 

The other branch of this family, Sardar Dial , Singh, 
Honorary Magistrate of \Fadala in Sialkot, Sardar 
Partab ,SingIi, late E. A. C. of Butala, and Sardar 
Jowiila Singh of Wazirabad, holds a jagtr of 
Rs. 1,804 in this district, and large grants in 
Sialkot, of which one-fourth is in perpetuity. There 
is a long standing feud betweenthe two branches 
of Butfila Sardars, and the advent of a new Deputy 
Commissioner is always an occasion for each side 
to press its claims for the revival of the office of 
Honorary Magistrate in Butala in its own favour. 

(3) Lala Ram D;vs, the .son of ILai Mdl Singh, holds a 
grant of Rs. 7,930 under the old, and Rs. 10,972 
under the new, assessment. Part of this, which 
was given to his father by Raja Teja Singh, has 
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since been confirmed by Government to the de- Chapter III, C. 
scendants of Itai Mul Singh in perpetuity with x 

reversion to the heir.s of Eaja Teja Singh in case and^Leading^ 

of failure of heirs. The rest is a grant in per- Families- 
petiiity from Government subject to one-fourth Japrirdars and lead- 
nazarana. TJie grant is .subject to an allowance families. 

. of Its. 1,000 per annum to Lala Bhagwan Das, the 

grandson of Itai Mul Singh. The estate has 
recently been released from the control of the 
Court of Wards, and the division of the family 
property and jdgir accumulations has been ami- 
cably settled. 

(4) Sardar Iclilira Singli, the grandson of the famous Hari 

, Singh, Nalwa, has a jdgir of Rs. 2,133, partly for 

life, partly in perpetuity in the vicinity of Gujnin- 
wala where ho owns some property and is zaildar. 

The history of this family is given at pages 14-5— 

153 of Punjab Chiefs, Volume If, and has been 
referred to in a previoii.s Chajiter. Family dis- 
putes and e.vtravagant living have reduced the 
present head of the family into very narrow cir- 
cunistaiicos, and iiio.st of the houses and lands have 
now jiassed into the hands of outsiders. 

(5) Deivaiis Laclihman Das and Amar Nath, of Eminabad, 

the sou and grandson of Dewau Jowida Sahai, of 
Kashmir, hold a perpetual jdgir of Rs. 2,396, and 
Dewau Sant Riini, another member of the same 
family, holds a life grant of R.s. 1,354. The history 
of the family is to be found in pages 227 — 230 
and 187 — 189, Punjab Chiefs, Volume 11. In this 
case too private cpiarrels aud litigation have done 
much to iindeniiiiie tlio prosperity of tho family, 
and the .splendid inheritance left by Dewnn Jowala 
Sahai, tliongli still intact as regards the estate, 
has suffered much from mismanagement. Dewau 
Lachhmnu D.ns lives generally in Lahore, while 
Dewan Amar Nath is at present Governor of 
Jammu. The property in this district is, therefore, 
rather neglected, and even the Government revenue 
is realised with delay and difficulty. 

(6) The sous of Kardar Ajit Singh of Atari enjoy a perpe- 

tual grant amounting to Rs. 1,301. They are 
minors under the Court of Wards and reside in the 
Amritsar District. 

The following is a list of tho Provincial Darbaris of tho 
district in order of precedence : — 

(1) Raja Lieutenant-Colonel Mirza Ata-ulla Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, lOtli (Tho Duko of Cambridge’s Own) 

Bengal Lancers, late British Agent at Kabul, and 
son of Mirza Fakir-ulla Khan of Wazirabad. The 
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title of Baja was conferred on the Mirza as a per- 
sonal distinction by the Government in 1891. He is 
descended from the Kajiis of Bajauri in the Kangra 
district and lives at Wazirabad in the Sam an Burj, 
a large and picturesque building overlooking the 
river and the Bulku Nala, erected during Eanjit 
Singh’s time. He is an Honorary Magistrate at 
Wazirabad and enjoys service and special pensions 
amounting to Bs. 38U per mensem. The B^ja holds 
hereditary amounting to about Bs. 1,200 per 

annum, a military pension of Bs. 180, and apolitical 
pension of Bs. 200 per month. 

(2) Sardar Balwant Singh, E. A. C., of Butala, son of 

Sardar Nihal Singh, and grandson of the well-known 
Sardar Jhanda Singh (Massy’s Punjab Chiefs, 
Volume II, page 137.) 

(3) Sardar Partab Singh, also of Butala, son of Sardar 

Ganda Singh, who was first cousin to Sardar Jhanda 
Singh (Punjab Chiefs, ibid). He is a retired Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. 


(4) Sardar Basant Singh, Man, of Mughal Chak, son of 
Sardjir Eattch Singh, and the chief representative 
of the famous Man lamily above alluded to (Punjab 
Chiefs, Volume II, page 170). He is zaildar of 
Mughal Chak, lambardar of J\lan, and a member of 
the Gujranwala District Board. He served in the 
Police lor some years. 

(5) Dewan Hari Singh, of Akalgarh, son of Dewan Mul 
Eaj and grandson of Dewan Sawan Mai, the beat 
of all the Sikh Governors. (Punjab Chiefs, Volume 
II, page 1-54). He is in receipt of a life allowance 
of Es. ],-500 per annum and is an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner. 


(6) Lala Bam Das, son of Eai Mul Sinsrh. His family is 

reckoned as the highest among the Khatris in this 
district. His father was the Confidential Agent of 
Baja Teja Singh and did excellent service for the 
British Government. He resides at Gujranwala. 

(7) Sardar Jowahir Singh, Man, of Euriala, is son of the 

late Sardar Bahadur Man Singh, c.i.e,, who helped 
to raise Hodson’s Horse and was one of the most 
distinguished native officers m the Province. 
Jowahir Singh is Zaildar and Honorary Magistrate. 

(8) Sardar Sant Singh, of Gharjakh, son of Sardar 

Fattah Singh, who was an Honorary Magistrate of 
GujranwMa (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 197). 
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The following are the Divisional Darbarfs of the district ■ Chap ter I IL 0. 

(1) and (2) Sardars Arjan Singh and Jowala Singh, TribM, Cwtes 
of Butala, the former a first cousin of Sardar 
Balwant Singh, the head of the family and is and lead- 

Zaildar of Butala, the latter a brother of Sardar ing families. 
Partab Singh, E. A. C., was formerly Honorary 
Magistrate at Wazlrabad, but lost the office. He 
still resides there and is a member of the Municipal 
Committee. 

(3) Prohit Bishen Da.s, son of Prohit Balram, is the head 

of a famous family of Prohits in Gujranwala city, 
which formerly enjoyed much influence as being the 
family priests of Ranjit Singh. They held consider- 
able jigirs which have gradually lapsed. Bishen 
Das owns some landed property and enjoys a life 
pension of Es. 300 per annum from Government. 

He is a very respectable and deserving gentleman. 

(4) Liila Uaryai Mai, of Akalgarh, is son of Dewan Ram 

Chand, a descendant of Nanak Chand, the eldest 
brother of Dewan Sawan Mai, of whose family 
Dewan Bari Singh above mentioned is the repre- 
sentative. He is a member of the Gujranwala 
District Board and of the Municipal Committee of 
Akalgarh, and has been for many years most 
zealous and successful in furthering the cause of 
education, and especially of female education, in his 
native town. 

(5) Another member of this family is Manohar Lai, also 

of Akalgarh, son of Kahan Chand and great-grand- 
son of Gurmukh Rai, brother of Nanak Chand and 
Sawan Mai (Punjab Chiefs, ihid). He is President 
of the Municipal Committee of his native town. 

(G) Lala Ganda Mai, of Sohdra, son of Dewan Ganpat 
Rai (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 194). He is 
now employed in the Bikanir State. 

(7) Sardar Ichhra Singh, Nalwa, son of Sardar Arjan 

Singh and grandson of the great Hari Singh 
(Punjiib Chiefs, Volume II, page 145). Eis Jdgir 
and position in the district have been alluded to 
above and the history of the more prominent mem- 
bers of his family has been given in the Chapter on 
the History of the District. Though not a Provin- 
cial Darbari, he is regarded as the leading Rais in 
the district. 

(8) Karam Ilahi, son of Khuda Bakhsh, Chatha (Punjab 

Chiefs, Volume II, page 200). He is a member of 
the District Board and Zaildar of Ahmadnagar and 
the head of the Chatha tribe. 
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(9) Dewan Kirpa Ram, son of the lato General Harsukh 
Eai, of Hafizabad (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 
205). His fatlier did good .service for the British 
Government in tlie da^ys before and also during the 
mutiny, and he enjoys a jiigir grant of Es. 300, 
which has now been relea.sed to the family in per- 
petuity. The present value of the grant is Es. 400. 
Kirpa Earn is one of the leading Khatris in Hafiza- 
bad. He and his nephew jointly own two valuable 
estates in the vicinity of the town. 

(10) The chief representative of the family to which 

Kirpa Ram belongs, however, is Lala R^m Hyal, son 
of Hushnak Rai, and first cousin of General Harsukh 
Rai (Punjab Chiefs, Hid). He is a Lambardar and 
Zaildar of Hafizabad and a member of the District 
Board. Ho is the father of Sain Das, late Sadr 
Kanungo, and of Mathra Das, acting Zaildar. This 
venerable old gentleman is now close on 90 years of 
age, and though he has lived to see his grandson’s 
grand children, he is still hale and hearty. 

(11) Manohar Lai, son of Dewan Rattan Chand, of 

Wazirabad, is a Naib-Tahsildar. The family was of 
some note under the 8ikhs and many members of it 
attained high place in the Jammu State. 

(12) Sardar Mehr Singh, son of Sardar Gurdit Singh, 

Chhiichi, of Wazirabad (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, 
page 133). His brother Sardar Dyal Singh holds the 
post of Sub-Registrar at Wazirabad. The family 
really belongs to the Jhelum district, where it holds 
considerable property and jdgirs. It is one of the 
best known in the North Punjab. 

(13) Malik Muhammad Niwaz Khan, son of Khan Baha- 

dur Malik Rahmat Khan, Awan, is the head of an 
Awan family settled for many generations in the 
vicinity of Hafizabad, where it has acquired five or 
six whole estates. The sons of Rahmat Khan have 
recently purchased the proprietary right in 1,000 
acres of Government land leased to their father in 
1385 on favourable terms. 

(14) Ram Chand, son of the late Colonel Mutsadi Mai, 

Sardar Bahadur of Wazirabad. The father was a 
man of some eminence, the son was formerly Honor- 
ary Magistrate at Wazirabad, but his powers were 
taken away from him at the same time as from 
Jowala Singh. 

(15) Dewan Sant Ram (Punjab Chiefs, Volume II, page 

187), son of Dewan Karam Chand, of Eminabad, 
who has been above mentioned as one of the lead- 
ing jagirdars of the district. Karam Chand was in 
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tte service of the Maharaja of Jammu, and his son 
has followed his example. 

(16) Mirza Zaffar-ulla Khan, son of Mirza Yahja Khan> 

of Eajauri. He is a relative of Eiija Ata-ulla Khan. 

(17) Sardar Kirpal Singh, Man, is the head of the eldest 

branch of the M^n family. He is Zaihlar of Manan- 
wala and a man of extensive property and consider- 
able capacity. He formerly served in the Public 
Works Department. 

(18) Sardar Asa Singh, of Chuharkana, is the man of 

most note among the important Virakh tribe. He 
is also zaildur. 

The following list shows all the Darbaris in order of pre- 
cedence with their position in the Provincial and Divisional 
Darbar Lists : — 



inthe 

1 


Serial No. 

Provincial 

List. 

Divisional 

List. 

1 Provincial 
or 

Divisional. 

Kami and Bzsicinci. 

1 

'"s 

9 

Divisional ... 

Sardar Mebr Singb, Chliachi, of Wazirabad. 

2 

13 

Provincial ... 

„ Balwant Singh, of Bntala, Extra As- 
sistant Commissioner. 

3 

... 

14 

Divisional ... 

„ Ichhra Singh, Nalwa, of Giijranwala. 

4 

9 

15 

Provincial ... 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raja Aita-ulla Khan, of 
Wazirabad. 

5 

16 

27 

)} ... 

Lala Ram Das, of Guiranwala. 

C 

17 

28 

}> ••• 

Dewdn Hari Singh, of Akalgarh, Extra Assist- 
ant Commissioner. 

7 

18 

29 

» 

Sardar Partab Singh, of Butala. retired Extra 
As.sistant Commissioner, 

8 

... 

30 

Divisional ... 

,, Jowala Singh, of Butiila. 

9 


31 

Provincial ... 

„ Arjau Singh „ 

„ Basant Singh, Wan, of Mughal Chak. 

10 

21 

37 

11 


38 

Divisional ... 

Dewan Daryai Mai, of AkaJgarh, 

12 


39 i| 

,, 

,, Manohar Lai „ 

13 

22 

40 II 

Provincial ... 

Sardar Jowabir Singh, Varaich, of Roriala. 

14 



Divisional ... 

Misr Ram Chand, of Wairoke. 

15 

... 


)» 

Dewan Sant Ram, of Eminabad. 

16 


B ' 

)) ... 

Sardar Kirpal Singh, Man, of Mananwala. 
Dewan Ganda Mai, of Sohdra. 

17 

... 

76 , 


18 

... 

1' il 

» 

Prohit Bishan Das, of Gnjranwala. 

19 


78 !| 

'1 

jj ... 

Uew.an Manobar Lai, of Wazfrabad, Nalb- 
Tahsildar. 

20 


79 ,| 

)j • • • 

Mirza Zaffar-ulla Khan, of Wazfrabad. 

21 

34 

80 , 

Provincial ... 

Sardar Sant Singh, of (iharjakh. 

22 


82A 1 Divisional ... 

Dewan Kirpa ILam, of Ilahzabad. 

23 


83 1 


Malik Mubaminad Kawaz Khan, Awan, of 
Garhi Awan. 

24 


84 1 

)) ... 

Sardar Asa Singh, Virakh, of Chuharkana. 

25 i 

26 1 


88 1 

” 

Chaudhri Karam llabi, Chatha, of Ahmad- 
nagar. 

l| 


89 1 

if ... 

Lala Kam Dyal, of Uifizabad. 


Note . — The place of .SarJar Bahadur Lehna Singh, Chimni, who died in 180C, 
is still vacant. He was No. 33 in the Provincial and No. 75 in the Divisional List. 
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SECTION D.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, RIGHTS 
AND TENURES. 

(%ftpter III, D- In the Chapter on the History of the District it has already 
been stated that, whereas in the western portion of the district 
Coi^r^ties settlement of the present inhabitants on the land began 

Bights and’ in the last century, and is proceeding up to date, in the Guj- 
Tennres- ranwala and Wazirabad the villages are, as a rule, of much 
State of tenures greater antiquity. In these tahsils the present owners are the 
»t annexation, descendants of the men who held the land under Mughal rule, 
and the tribal and village traditions have continued in an 
unbroken chain from that era. 

But the revenue history of the district in so far as it bears 
upon present conditions begins under the Sikhs, the rise of 
whose power in this part of the Punjab dates from 1750. By 
1810 A. D. Ranjit Singh had brought the whole district under 
his sway. His fiscal policy was two-fold. In the first place, 
groups of villages were let out to kardars or farmers of the 
revenue, who contracted to make certain fixed payments to 
the royal treasury, while they were allowed to make what 
they could out of the cultivators ; and, secondly, the greater 
part of the district was assigned in jdgir to the local chiefs, 
subject to the obligation of military service or to the royal 
courtiers for their maintenance. The jagirdars realised direct 
in cash or in kind like the kardars. Both systems pressed 
equally hard on the people who were regarded as a sponge to 
be squeezed to the utmost limit compatible with their continu- 
ing to cultivate, and when they refused or were unable to pay, 
the land was made over to outsiders. 

The result was that under Sikh rule proprietary rights 
had no value, the distinction between owner and tenant being 
unknown, as the State demand absorbed all the profits of cul- 
tivation and left no margin of rent for the non-cultivating 
proprietors. Though 50 years of settled rule has done much 
to obliterate all traces of the chequered history of the village 
communities in the last and the first half of the present cen- 
tury, and our uniform revenue system has tended to make them 
all assimilate to a common standard, it is still possible to 
observe the distinction in their constitution due to the stage 
of development being more or less advanced, or to various 
Origin of village poli*^ical influences. The origin of the village community and 
communities. the explanation of the different forms it assumes have been 
the subject of a great deal of theoretic speculation on which it 
is unnecessary to enter. But leaving theory aside, and viewing 
the question from the standpoint of practical experience, we can 
trace the foundation of the existing communities as distin- 
guished from the ideal societies which philosophic imagination 
has evolved, to two main influences : (1) the expansion of the 
joint family ; (2) the disintegration of the tribe. We may even 
go further and say that the first of these influences has been 
most active in the Hindu social system, the keystone of which 


I. 
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is the joint family, while the second influence has been at work 
among Muhammadans with whom the family bond is weak, 
while the tribal bond is comparatively strong. This applies 
specially to the semi-nomad or pastoral tribes who, in their 
nomad state, are held together chiefly by the tribal bond, but as 
each group settles down on the land, and disassociates itself 
from the main body, the tribal tie gradually becomes weaker 
and looser, while the bond of common village interests increases 
in strength. This district presents the village community 
in every form from its earliest development to its decay. 


Chapter HI, S- 

Villag[e 
Cominnmties, 
Rights and 
l^nares- 

Origin of Tillage 
commanitieB. 


The following description by Mr. Morris of the condition 
of tenures and rights in land when he began the regular settle- 
ment in 1853 offers an instructive parallel to the present state 
of things ; — 


“Here, in conseqnence of the unsettled state of the conotry for the 
last half century, the former prevalence of the kan system (the evil effect 
of which has been almost to do away with the distinction of proprietor 
and cultivator), the ill-defiued nature of the proprietary rights, and the pastoral 
habits and nomad character of the people, wc do not meet with those thriving 
village communities, bound together by tics of clanship and brotherhood, 
every member of which will take care that his own rights are recorded, nnd 
the liabilities of the others not omitted. On the contrary, the people here 
almost invariably ignore the principle of joint responsibility. Under the Sikhs 
each was considered liable only for his own well or plot of cultivation, and if one 
member failed to pay his quota of the revenae, it was not exacted from the 
others. The consequence, therefore, has been that the people generally have 
been very tardy in affording aid in preparation of the Settlement record, it 
being beyond their comprehension that a system of joint privileges must also 
necessarily be one of joint responsibility. Another difficolty that meets one is 
the general apathy of the people ; for so long have they been accustomed to have 
no voice in the management of the affairs of the village, that they are now very 
slow at comprehending that their wishes are consnlted with any view to their 
real benefit. Again, the secret opposition of the lambardars has proved an 
obstacle. This, however, is not more than was to be expected, when we remem* 
ber that these lambardars were the men who under the Sikhs enjoyed all the 
profits. Any attempt, therefore, now mad© to define and secure the rights of 
the community at large cannot be very acceptable to them, tending, as it must, 
to circumscribe their profits, and diminish their influence and consequence. I 
am, however, clearly of opinion that the too sudden introduction of our revenue 
system has not been attended with favourable results. It has taken the power 
out of the hands of the lambardars who alone have been hitherto accustomed to 
exercise it, and made it over to those who neither appreciate the gift, nor under- 
stand the benefits accruing therefrom. The consequence has been that Govern- 
ment has been a loser in a financial point of view, if in no other. Another diffi- 
culty has been the low value of land. Where land is rich and valuable, much 
sought after and appreciated, the rights .and liabilities attaching to property 
in it are well known, easily attested, and accurately recorded j but here, where 
land is a mere drug in the market, >vhere property in the same is more dreaded 
for the liabilities attendant thereon than sought after for the profits accruing 
therefrom, it will not be a matter of wonder that the attestation of a record 
showing accurately its rights and liabilities should have been attended with so 
much labour and trouble. The majority of the proprietors hold their land by 
right of possession rather than b}^ any ancestral title. In the Khadir especially, 
each is proprietor of the plot of land he has reclaimed from the waste (6uta war). 
In the well tracts we sometimes meec with villages where the land is divided 
according to ancestral shares, but such instances are rare.’* 


The first effect of settled rule following on a period of Effect of British 
anarchy and confusion was to revive and consolidate the village 
communities which Mr. Morris found in a state of such disinte- 
gration and decay. Hence it is no surprise to find that when 
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Chapter III, D. Captain Nisbet revised the settlement ten years later, tbe prin- 
ciple of joint responsibility bad come to be generally recognised, 
shares, ancestral or customary, which had been lost sight of 
when every man was fighting for his own hand and could not 
afford to undertake responsibility for his neighbour, again came 


Village 
Communities, 
Bights and 
Tenures. 


rale. 


Effect of British prominence, and instead of a set of communities grouped 
together fortuitously, and tbe members of each recognising no 
bond of common ownership, we find the village community fully 
and firmly developed. Hence Captain Nisbet describes the 
prevailing tenure which ten years before had been usually based 
on possession (bhayachdra) as pattiddri in which the basis of 
proprietary rights and revenue liability are shares, either ances- 
tral, or fixed by custom with reference to some certain standard. 
Captain Nisbet considered the old classification erroneous, and 
remarked that — 

“ Tlie people themselves as a fact always disfcribnted and paid the revenue 
aiuong themselves accordiog to certain shares, either ancestral or customary, 
either on ploughs, shares in wells, or distinction of good and bad soil, which was 
the ancient and acknowledged standard of every proprietor’s right and responsi- 
bility in the village,’* 

Out of 1,199 estates he classified 138 as zamfufhtn', owned 
by a single owner or several owners bolding jointly, 211 as pare 
pattiddri held by ancestral shares, 765 as mixed pattiddri or 
held with reference to customary or arbitrary shares, and only 
85 as bhayachdra or held solely according to possession. The 
different classifications adopted by Mr. Morris and Captain 
Nisbet are capable of being reconciled and explained by the 
consideration that ilr. Morris recorded what he saw in an earlier, 
Captain Nisbet what he saw in a later, stage of the development 
(if village institutions. 

With all its apparent fixity, tbe constitution of the village 
community changes sdeuUy but steadily in harmony with every 
change in the outer world, and the influences of the present age 
with its tendencies in eastern countries to break down old barriers 
and to substitute individual effort for co-operation have gradually 
undermined wliat was regarded as the most permanent institution 
in the slowly changing East. 

Cause of disruption The beginning of this 2 irocess may be traced to the prac- 
munit tical removal of all restrictions on alienation. Tbe door having 
once been opened to outsiders, to tbe capitalist and the money- 
lender, the homogeneous character of the community disappears; 
conflicting interests begin to clash with one another ; disintegra- 
tion of joint rights follows; each shareholder hastens to 
clamour for the separation of his individual share, the common 
land is divided, till finally perhaps the only relic of common 
ownership left is a patch of grazing ground which was not worth 
partitioning or a common burial ground to mark the common 
goal to which all alike are tending. The process of disintegra- 
tion, though it complicates the problem of administration, is 
not altogether an unmixed evil, as it promotes more rapid deve- 
lopment. Hence it has been particularly active in those parts 
of the district where the extension of canal irrigation to vast 
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areas of virgin soil has given most scope to individual effort. One 
result of the changes is, that possession as the basis of individual 
right and liability has again come prominently to the front, and 
villages where the owners have hitherto held by ancestral or 
customary shares have now generally abandoned them in 
favour of possession. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held im various 
forms of tenure as determined at the recent settlement. When 
the- new assessments were announced, the shareholders of nn 
estate were informed of the former method of distribution and 
asked whether they would adhere to it unaltered or with certain 
modifications or would substitute a new form. When they had 
decided what course to take, the Settlement Officer himself 
fixed the form of tenure under which the estate should be classi- 
fied. It is- in many cases, however, impossible to class a 
village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinary recognised 
tenures, the primary division of rights between the main sub- 
divisions of the village following one form, while the interior 
distribution among the several proprietors of each of these sub- 
divisions follows another form, which itself often varies from 
one sub-division to another. The prevalent tenure of the 
district would appear to be of the kind described as hhayachuru, 
the rights and liabilities of the members of the village proprie- 
tary bodies being determined by actual possession and not by 
shares either derived from ancestr.al right or customary as 
in pattiddri estates. That in the great majority of cases the 
rule of the distrilmtion of the land revenue is possession, does 
not mean however that the area of the holdings alone is taken as 
the standard of liability for the revenue, and an all round rate is 
fixed on all cultivation alike. Though common in other districts, 
this all round rate system only finds favour in 11 1 estates. . The 
popular system is a distribution by differential rates; sometimes 
differential water and dry rates ; .sometimes differential chnhi 
or irrigation rates on well areas, classified according to the 
condition of the well building, the number of yokes, the 
depth of water, or the nature of the soil and produce. In fact, 
among the people each well is regarded as a separate estate and 
the well assessments are determined by tliem with reference to 
the same considerations as those by which the- village assess- 
ments were fixed at the settlement.. 
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Tillac^e tenures. 


The figures in the margpn shew the 

Total numlier of estates .. 1,233 

1. Owned by a sinj?le owner ... ... ••• 33 

2. Owned jointly by more than one owner ... »»» 73 

3. Revenue distributed by shares^ 

(а) Ancestral shares 

{b) Customary shares 38 

4. Revenue distributed by possession— 

(ft) All round rates ... Ill 

(б) All round rate after deducting well 216 

(c) Differential soil rates without well ... 337 

(fi) Different soil and rates 316 

(e) Lump sum on wells 70 

These figures show how great the change has been since last 
settlement. 


distribution of the^ ChmsiScation 
tenures. 

revenue as given 
in Mr. O’Dwyer’s 
Final Settlement 
Report. 

In the recent 
settlement the 
record of rights was 
very carefully 
revised ; it was 
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Captain Nisbet revised the settlement ten years later, the prin- 
ciple of joint responsibility had come to be generally recognised, 
shares, ancestral or customary, which had been lost sight of 
when every man was fighting for his own hand and could not 
afford to undertake respousd)ility for his neighbour, again came 
into prominence, and instead of a set of communities grouped 
together fortuitously, and the members of each recognising no 
bond of common ownership, we find the village community fully 
and firmly developed. Hence Captain Nisbet describes tho 
prevailing tenure which ten years before had been usually based 
on possession (hhayachdra) as pattiddri in which the basis of 
proprietary rights and revenue liability are shares, either ances- 
tral, or fixed by custom with reference to some certain standard. 
Captain Nisbet considered the old classification erroneous, and 
remarked that — 


“ The people themselrea as a fact always Jistribated and paid the revenue 
among themselves according to certain shares, either ancestral or customary, 
either on ploughs, shares in wells, or distinction of good and b.id soil, which was 
the ancient and acknowledged standard of every proprietor’s right and responsi- 
bility in the village.” 

Out of 1,199 estates he classified 138 as zamtndiiri, owned 
by a single owner or several owners holding jointly, 211 as pare 
pattiddri held by ancestral shares, 765 as mixed pattiddri or 
held with reference to customary cr arbitrary shares, and only 
85 as hhayachdra or held solely according to possession. The 
different classifications adopted by Mr. Morris and Captain 
Nisbet are capable of being reconciled and explained by the 
consideration that Mr. Morris recorded what he saw in an earlier. 
Captain Nisbet what he saw in a later, stage of the development 
(if village institutions. 


With all its apparent fixity, the constitution of the village 
community changes silently but steadily in harmony with every 
change in the outer world, and the influences of the present age 
with its tendencies in eastern countries to break down old barriers 
and to substitute individual effort for co-operation have gradually 
undermined what was regarded as the most permanent institution 
in the slowly changing East. 

Cause of disruption The beginning of this process may be traced to the prac- 
removal of all restrictions on alienation. The door having 
once been opened to outsiders, to the capitalist and the money- 
lender, the liomogeneous character of the community disappears; 
conflicting interests begin to clash with one another; disintegra- 
tion of joint rights follows ; each shareholder hastens to 
clamour for the separation of his individual share, the common 
land is divided, till finally perhaps the only relic of common 
ownership left is a patch of grazing ground which was not worth 
partitioning or a common burial ground to mark the common 
goal to which all alike are tending. The process of disintegra- 
tion, though it complicates tho problem of administration, is 
not altogether an unmixed evil, as it promotes more rapid deve- 
lopment. Hence it has been particularly active in those parts 
of the district where the extension of canal irrigation to vast 
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areas of virgin soil has given most scope to individual effort. One 
result of the changes is, that possession as the basis of individual 
right and liability has again come prominently to the front, and 
villages where the owners have hitherto held by ancestral or 
customary shares have now generally abandoned them in 
favour of possession. 

Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in various 
forms of tenure as determined at the recent settlement. When 
the' new assessments were announced, the shareholders of an 
estate were informed of the former method of distribution and 
asked whether they would adhere to it unaltered or with certain 
modifications or would substitute a new form. When they had 
decided what course to take, the Settlement Officer himself 
fixed the form of tenure under which the estate should be classi- 
fied. It is in many cases, however, impossible to class a 
village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinary recognised 
tenures, the primary division of rights between the main sub- 
divisions of the village following one form, wh.ile the interior 
distribution among the several proprietors of each of these sub- 
divisions follows another form, which itself often varies from 
one sub-division to another. The prevalent tenure of the 
district would appear to be of tho kind described as hhayachdra, 
the rights and liabilities of the members of the village proprie- 
tary bodies being determined by actual possession and not by 
shares either derived from ancestral right or customary as 
in pattiddri estates. That in the great majority of cases tho 
rule of the distribution of the land revenue is possession, does 
not mean however that the area of the holdings alone is taken as 
the standard of liability for the revenue, and an all round rate is 
fixed on all cultivation alike. Though common in other districts, 
this all round rate system only finds favour in 111 estates. - i he 
popular system is a distribution by differential rates ; sometinres 
differential water and dry rates ; sometimes differential chdhi 
or irrigation rates on well areas, classified according to the 
condition of the well building, the number of yokes, the 
depth of water, or the nature of the soil and produce. In 
among the people each well is regarded as a separate estate and 
the well assessments are determined by them with reference to 
the same considerations as those by which the- village assess- 
ments were fixed at the settlement- 
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The figures in the margin show the 


Total nninber of estates .. 

2. • . owner »». ••• 

3* 

(а) Ancestral sharps 

(б) Customary shares 

4. Revenue distributed by possession. — 

(а) All round rates , 

(б) "■ ■; ■! ' '‘‘■w ■!, I'"*'' well 

({•) i • " • ^ well dbidna ... 

(d) I ’ ■■ -• 

(e) - . 

These figures show how great the change has been since 
settlement. 


1,233 

33 

73 

60 

28 

111 

215 

337 

316 

70 

last 


revenue as given 
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Final Settlement 
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In the recent 
settlement the 
recerd of rights was 
very carefully 
revised ; it was 
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compared with that of the last settlement, and all variations 
between recorded ownership and possession, between shares as 
recorded and as claimed, &c., were ascertained, and in most 
cases were adjusted by an amicable arrangement between the 
contending parties, or, if no compromise could be arrived at, 
were settled by a civil suit. 


Chief headmen The number of headmen in the several tahsils of the 
and zaildars. district is shown 

in the margin. The 
zaildari system was 
introduced into this 
district shortly be- 
fore the late settle- 
ment of 1865, 
police zaildars to 
the number of 
16 being appointed 
over Hafizabad and 
part of Gujr^nwala. 
Their position was 
originally that of 

honorary police officers, and they were paid direct from the 
Treasury, the allowances ranging from Bs. 100 to Rs. 150; 
these allowances are still paid in two cases, viz., those of Kadir 
Bakhsh, zaildar of Jalalpur, and Sajjan, zaildar of Kasise, who 
receive Rs. 100 each per annum, but will lapse on the death of 
the present incumbents. At last settlement, to quote from 
Captain Nisbet’s report — 


Tahsil. 

■Zaildars. 

Chief 

head- 

men. 

Head- 

men. 

Gujranvtala 

1 17 

3C2 

1 

1 756 

Wazirabad 

1 

I 223 

492 

Hafizabad ... ... 

10 

289 

598 

Kbaogah Dogran 

5 

81 

1G4 

Total 

44 

'955 

2,010 


At oommencement of the field snrrey, the men of known influence and 
good service, who were looked up to as chiefs over a considerable circle of vill- 
ages, were appointed zaildars or settlement cbaudhris. The office was an eagerly 
coveted one, and the right men 1 believe got the position. Each zaildar had 
five or six patwaiis' tappas, which formed his circle of jurisdiction. In consider, 
atiou of duties for which they are made responsible affecting the general welfare 
as well ns the revenue admini^^tration of the district, the zaildsr receives an 
»ndm varying from Rs. 100 to Ks. 200 per annum, a percentage on the jama of 
his za%l, and a small grant of culturable laud, usually about 50 acres. 


In addition each zaildar was provided with a chaprasi paid 
from the malba of the villages in the zail. The police zaildars in 
all cases received appointments, thus facilitating the union 
of the zaildars’ police and revenue duties. Uuder the new Land 
Revenue Act a uniform deduction of one per cent, on the 
land revenue has been substituted for the former fluctuating 
cess. The old arrangements were extremely unequal as regards 
size of the zailf), emoluments, &c. ; the number of zails, 57, was 
too large to allow of the remuneration being substantial. Con- 
sequently at the new settlement the number was reduced to 
44, and the boundaries were revised, tribal limits, patwaris’ 
circles and other administrative considerations being taken 
as the basis of the revised arrangements. The following table 
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gives the leading statistics for the zails as at present const! 
tuted : — 


1 •Hen’ll 

Zail. 

^ i 

a.3 

o .i- 

'll 

1'^ 

Land revenue. 

Income to zail* 
dar. 

Prevailing tribe. 




I Rs. 

Rs. 



1. Arup 

6 

22,952 

230 

Chima. 


2. Firozwala 

4 

17,405 

174 

Butar. 


3. Gujranwala 

7 

24,616 

246 

Sansi, Varaich. 


4. Miraliwala 

6 

1 18,750 

187 

Gnraya. 


5. Man 

5 

17.796 

178 

Man, Varaich. 


6. Mandiala... 

5 

22,845 

228 

Varaich. 

< 

7. Ladhewala 

5 

16,010 

160 


a 

8. Butala J h an d a 






Singh 

5 

16,645 

167 



9. Chahil 

6 

19,645 

197 

Chahil, Sekhn. 


10. Chabba Sandhwan 

7 

22,625 

226 

Dhotar. 


11. Naushahra 

7 

19,319 

193 

Virakh. 


12. Karial Kalan 

6 

18,260 

182 


P 

13. Jlangoke 

6 

18.796 

188 


o 

14. MajjuChak 

6 

17,013 

171 



15. Kamoke 

6 

16,485 

165 



16. Etninabad 

6 

20,730 

207 

Khatri. 


17. Ghunaur 

7 

18,450 

184 

Rajput and Lnbana. 


Total 

100 

3,28,372 

3,281 



1. .Sohdra 

6 

22,530 

225 

Chima. 


2. Jaura ..i 

4 

15,890 

154 



3. Gakhar 

4 

19,595 

196 


A 

4. Dhaunkal .• 

4 

16,885 

169 


M 

5. Wazirabad ... 

6 

23,277 

233 


10 

6. Badoke 

5 

20,275 

203 


0S 

7. Ahmadanagar ... 

5 

20,890 

209 

Chima and Chatha. 


8. Saroke 

6 

24,490 

245 

Chima. 


9. Sabloke ... 

4 

13,558 

136 

Chatha. 


10. Manchar ... 

6 

18,085 

181 



11. Noiwala 

5 

19,503 

195 



12. Eamnagar 

5 

18,160 

182 

}t 


Total 

60 

2,32,638 

2,328 



1. Wanike 

10 

31,287 

313 

Tarar. 


2. Kdmke Chatha ... 

7 

21,215 

212 

Chatha. 


3. Kaolo Tarar 

8 

22,731 

228 

T4rar. 


4. Jalalpnr 

10 

28,085 

281 

Bbatti. 

n 

5. Bindi bhattisn ... 

12 

30,433 

304 



6. Snkheke .. 

7 

20,025 

200 

Bhagsinke Bhatti. 

•>« 

7. Kassie 

6 

16,140 

162 

Lodike. 

1^ 

8. Thatta Manak ... 

5 

16,210 

162 

„ and Bhagainke, 


9. Hadzabad ... 

8 

24,640 

246 

Hijra and Khatri. 


10. Kassoke 

7 

22,780 

228 

Bhatti and Virakh. 


Total 

80 

2,33,546 

>,336 
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Chief headmeu ^ 

Zail, 

P- o 

c 

A .*2 

0 

13 

P 

01 
> 
o 

i-l 

rs 

p 

cS 

c3 

N 

o 

c 

£ 

Prevailing tribe. 

and zaiUltlrs. 



Ks. 

Es. 



1. Gajiana ... ... 

8 

21,600 

217 

Bliatti. 


2. Chnharkana 

8 

22.775 

229 

Yirakh. 

• 

3, Jlir/a 

6 

10,740 

197 

„ 

2! 

4. Bhiklii 

6 

14.42-5 

144 


2 A) 

5. Manauwala 

2 

9,800 

98 

„ and Man. 

< « 






K O 






wa 

Total 

30 

88,430 

883 



44. Grand Total 

270 

8,82,986 

8,830 



The zaildi'irs now receive their remuneration, which averages 
Es. 201 per zaildar, from a selected village in each sail, 
instead of having to realise it in driblets village by village. 
They have, however, to pay the chaprasi, if they maintaia one, 
out of their own pockets. 

Chief headmen. At the revised settlement of 1867-68 chief headmen 
(ala-lambardars or sarpanchs) were appointed in almost every 
village in the district, 1,208 out of 1,225, irrespective of the 
fact whether the village contained one or more headmen and 
they received in addition to their ordinary remuneration as 
headmen 5 per cent., on the land revenue realised by them, an 
additional cess of 1 per cent, on the land revenue of the whole 
estate and grants of land, varying from 2 to 75 acres accord- 
ing to the size of the estate and the area of available land, 
revenue free. The allotment was generally made from the 
vill.ige waste, but in some cases from individual holdings, and 
the disputes and litigation which this arrangement gave rise to 
in this and other districts in the Central Punjab are familiar 
to every Revenue Officer. The history of the subject is fully 
summarised in “ Financial Commissioner’s Selections, New 
Series, No. 20, ” and the upshot of the discussion which took 
place when the settlements of the Central Punjab came under 
revision in 1888-1894, was that abolition of the office of chief 
headman was sanctioned as vacancies occur in all estates with 
less than three headmen, while in villages with three or more 
headmen it will be retained till next settlement. At the same 
time it has been directed that the revenue free holdings should 
now be assessed to land revenue, and this assessment, provided 
it did not exceed one per cent, on the total assessment of the 
estate, should go to the chief headman in the form of a cash 
innwi in cases where the office is maintained; and where the 
office has been or will be abolished should be utilised for the 
creation of zaminddri indms. These orders are now being 
given effect to. 
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Stati.'it'cs sliowing tlie number of estates and tlie amount 
of the im'uns that will lapse and that will ,be maintained are 
givon in the annexed table — 


TlHSIb. 

§c 

a 

c 

t~. 

u 

.2 

s 

p 

o 

Eh 

g 

u 

3 

a 

£ 

tr 2 
^ » 

? 35 

•Si 

I t - 

£ a 1 

'Z 

S 

•a 

•a 

5 

s 

*0 

B 

Q 

1 

S 

fa 

4> 

2 

fc: 

CO 

> s 

o 

<o 

£ 5 

1 

Amount of inam. 

a 

a 

'3 

a 

o 

.a 

— « CJ 

m G 

O 2 

li 

> 

Amount of mam resumed. 

%■ 

'u 

ei £ 
fa 

^ O 

'''S 

£3 s 

it 

' 

1 

Amount of such iuum. 

Amount available for r.amindari inum. 

Number of zaminduri inam proposed. 

1 

2 

3 

^ ! 

’ 5 

r ^ 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 




Rs, 


Ra. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Gujranwala 

455 

362 

2,512 

72 

977 

8 

36 

282 

1,529 

1,565 

32 

Wazfrahad 

266 

223 

1,688 

63 

692 

0 

5< 

161 

016 

996 

i 21 

Hafizabad 

405 

289 

1,667 

27 

328 

3 

13 

259 

1,326 

1,339 

27 

Hhangah Hogrin 

111 

81 

460 

12 

183 

... 


69 

2S6 

296 

6 

Total 

1,23/ 

953 

6,366 

i6i 

2,180 

20 

99 

771 

4,087 

4,186 

86 


From this it will be seen that the oflSce will eventually be 
retained in only 164 estates, that indms amounting to Es. 6,267 
will lapse in 791 estates, and from the sums thus rendered avail- 
able it has been arranged to create 86 zamindari indms averaging 
Es. 49 each, one or more in each zail according to cir- 
cumstances. The recipients of these indms will be selected 
from time to time by the Deputy Commissioner. The chief 
headman as such has now no longer any right in the mudji 
land beyond receiving the assessment thereof. 

The number of village headmen though large is not ex- 
cessive, averaging less than two per estate. The amount of 
revenue collected by each averages Es. 439, and the remunera- 
tion per head at 5 per cent, on the collections comes to Es. 22. 

At the recent settlement some attempts were made to reduce, 
the number where excessive as vacancies arose, but such reduc- 
tion requires the sanction of the Financial Commissioner, the 
procedure is lengthy and cumbrous, the feeling against reduc- 
tion among the persons concerned who cling jealously to every 
such vestige of authority even where the material advantages 
attached to it are merely nominal, and it was therefore found 
difficult to effect reduction on any considerable scale. 

In many villages of the Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran 
tahsils, where the extension of canal irrigation had brought 
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Cha pter 111, P. about a great developrumt of resources, it was found necessary 
Village increase tlie number of lambardars. 

Communities, Table No. XV show's the number of proprietors or share- 

^nure^ holders, and the gross area held in property under each of the 
main form.s of tenure, and also gives details for large estates 
P r o p r i e t ary and for Government grants and similar tenures. 'J’hey are 
tenures. taken from the statistics in the last Revenue Report. The 

average total and cultivated area held and the assessment paid 
per owner, deducting land held by occupancy tenants and usufruc- 
tuary mortgages, are shown in the following figures which are 
taken from Mr. O’Dwyer’s Final Settlement Report 


Settlemf.st. j 

Total 
area per 

ouner. 

Ciiltiiafed 
area per 

oivner. 

Revenue in 
Rupees per 
owner. 

A 

e 

u 

'5* 

O 

cS 

-a 

a 

N 

a 

T3 

$ 

•§ 

N 

ts 

'i5 

a 

A 

S 

b 

's* 

O 

'd 

s 

ee 

ns 

03 

A 

es 

N 

tc 

'eS 

m 

A 

0 

*83 

b 

’5* 

O 

ns 

eS 

eO 

N 

e3 

'O 

eS 

JS 

cn 

*eS 

Regular 

37 

31 

80 

14-5 

13 

13 

16 

17 

14 

Revised 1867-68 

36 

32 

65 

18 

14 

13 

16 

18 

13 

Present 1889-93 ... 

29 

22 

43 

17 

12 

16 

19 

17 

16 


Tenant and rent. Table No. XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings 
and the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy 
as they stood in 1893-94, while Table No. XXI gives the current 
rent rates for the same period. The following figures as regards 
occupancy tenants have been taken from Mr. O’Dwyer’s Final 
R eport : — 


Tahsil, 

Number 

of 

holdings. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Per cent, of 
total cultio 
ration. 

Gujranwala 

•>* 

• •• 

3,069 

12,976 

4*4, 

Wazirabad 

a •• a • • *** 

... 

2,388 

10,042 

6-25 

Hafizabad 



... 

2,458 

14,771 

4-5 


Total ... 

... 

7,915 

37,789 

4-8 
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Considerable alterations in the record of the relations 
between landlord and tenant have been effected since the re- 
gnlar settlement 1854-56, at which nearly all tenants who 
claimed a right of occupancy seem to have been freely allowed 
it by the owners. Mr. Morris says in his report : — 

There hare been very few, if any, disputes regrardinj? cuUirators with 
right of possession. The fact is, th-^t in consequence of the pipulatiori and the 
scarcity of cultivators, the proprietors hare been only too glad togiv^o up to all 
their cultivators the right of possession, with the object of inducing them to 
remain on the estate We find, moreover, that not only have the majority of 
cultivators been entered as hereditary, but that many also hold their land at the 
same rates as proprietors. Mdlikdna is the exception, not the rule, and it 
rarely, if ever, exceeds 6i per cent, or one anna in the rupee.** 
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Accordingly we find that of the 35 percent, of the cultiva- 
tion in the hands of tenants 1 7 per cent, or about 75,000 acres 
was held by hereditary ten.ants, and 18 per cent, by tenants-at- 
will. The settlement of 1868 effected a great change in the 
status of tliese tenants. The theory of Mr. Prinsep was that 
occupancy rights should only be recognized if created by decree 
of Court or consent of the landlord. In all other cases tlie 
tenant, even though recorded as “ maurnn” or hereditary, was 
held to be only entitled to protection (pamih) from ejectment 
and enhancement of rent for a period limited according to tlie 
circumstances of the case. Such tenants were recorded as 
pandhi. The result was that thousands of tenants were deprived 
of their " hereditaiy ” status and reduced to the position of lease 
or copy-holders. 

Under the Tenancy Act of 1863 power was given to revise 
these proceedings and to restore to all occupancy tenants en- 
tered as such at the regular settlement a presumptive right of 
occupancy. Consequently a great number of the old vinun'isi 
tenants were so restored, and the proprietor was left to take the 
necessary measures for rebutting the pre.siimption of occupancy 
rights should he think fit to do so, while the tenant was left to 
take the necessary measures for obtaining an authoritative 
declaration of his precise status as tenant under the Act. 

The action taken, however, was not very thorough and 
searching, and the result was that at the beginning of the new 
settlement the area held by occupancy tenants which at the 
regular settlement amounted to about 75,000 acres was then 
only 37,000. 

At the new settlement the question was again taken up and 
it was ultimately decided that tenants hitherto shown as dawami, 
pandhi dawami, or maurusi should now be shown as occu- 
pancy tenants, and that in all other cases of pandhi tenants the 
entries of the old record should be repeated in the new one, at- 
tention being drawn to the history of the subject as contained in 
“ Financial Commissioner’s printed Selections, New Series, No. 
40,” by a special note on the record. There are in all 1,450 of 
these protected pandA* holdings, covering an area of 3,560 acres 
and paying Ks. 4,029 rent. For statistical purposes they are 
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treated as occupr-ucy tenants. Occupancy tenants in this dis- 
trict generally pay in cash at revenue rates with a slight addi- 
tion stsmdlikdna ivhich in Gnjranwala and Uafizabad averages 
only two annas per rupee in Wazirabad three and ahalf annas. 

The relations between them and their landlords are usually 
harmonious, and during the recent settlement only 120 suits for 
enhancement were lodged. 


Tonants-at-wiJL regard's tenants-at-will, they are favourably circum- 

stanced in this district, for owing to the large size of the hold- 
ings, the great area of available land and the demand for cul- 
tivators in the newly opened up canal tract,. the competition is 
not among tenants for land to cultivate, but among landlords 
for tenants. The latter are therefoi e able to secure good terms 
and rack-renting is very rare. If the landlords endeavour to 
unduly force up rents in the old villages,, the tenants can throw 
up their holdings and migrate to the new colonies. In fact the 
supply of tenants within tiie district is not equal to tiie demand, 
and for the last three years there has been a steady influx of culti- 
vators to the canal-irrigated tract from iSialkot, Amritsar, Guj- 
rat and parts of Lahore. 


^ Bents of tenants- Tenants-at-will either pay in kind {lalai) or at fixed rents- 
■ which are either pure cash (nakdi) or mixed cash and grain 

rents {chahota}, viz., a fixed sum of cash in the autumn and a 
fixed amount of grain, geuerally wheat, in the spring harvest. 


Kind reuts are not very popular in the district as the fol- 
lowing figures show ; — 


Tahsit 


GnjraDTvala 

Wazirabad 

Hafizabad 



Per cenfc. of 
cultivation 
held bj ten- 
ants-at-will. 

Per cent. held 
in batal 
reuts. 

Percent, held 
at Used 
reuts. 

• •• 

505 

u 

40 5- 


46 

8-5 

SIS. 

... 

45 

15 

so 


So that 47 per cent, of the total cultivation is in the hands of 
tenants-at-will, but kind rents prevail on only 12 per cent., 
while fixed rents are the rule on 3-5 per cent. Kind rents are 
most common on the inundated [saildba) lands on the Chendb, 
where the tenant pays one-third or two-fifths of the produce, and 
are almost universal on canal-irrigated lands where the tenant 
usually pays one-fourth of the produce, including straw, to the 
landlord, and is also responsible for the water-rates, while the 
landlord pays the revenue. On wells to which no less than 60 
per cent, of the total cultivation is attached, kind rents are 
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never found. .In the highly cultivated Charkhari circles of 
Gujranwala and Wazirabad the fixed mixed cash and grain rent 
is the rule, the standard per acre being one rupee in the kharif 
and two mans of wheat in the rabi harvest. The tenants on well 
lands, the cultivation of which requires a good deal of capital, are 
generally Jats, often proprietors themselves or akin to the pro- 
prietary body. The cultivators oa canal, inundated and dry 
(hdrani) lands are very mixed, and include a large proportion 
of village menials — Chuhriis, Kumhars, Tarkhans, ilochis, &e. 
'J’he tenancies on all lands are usually from year to year. The en- 
gagement is entered into in March or April ; the tenant receives 
possession when the rabi crop is reaped in May, or earlier if he 
wants to sow cotton, and the tenancy terminates, in theory at 
least when he has reaped the r.abi crop of the following 3'ear. 
The rents are paid half-yearly in arrear, and ai’e realised more 
punctually and fully than might be expected. Suits for arrears 
are few; if there has been a balance in the case of fixed cash 
or mixed rents owing to a bad harvest, it is usually carried on 
to the next year’s account, or if the landlord is a money-lender 
he debits the cultivator with the value of the grain duo. 

The deep-stream is the boundary between estates on oppo- 
site banks of the Cheuab, except in the two cases of Kadirpnr 
and Farkpur where the custom of fixed boundaries obtains, 
probably because the estates on the other side of the stream are 
held by the same body of owners. To ensure that the same land 
has not been measured twice over by the officials of both dis- 
tricts, and that no land bad escaped measurement, as well as to 
afford an accurate basis for the decision of boundary disputes, 
it was arranged at the recent settlement in conjunction with the 
Settlement Officers of Shahpurand Gujrat to carry the measure- 
ments on each bank across tho river to the opposite bank 
simultaneously so that both series of maps should show not 
only the river but some permanent marks on the other 
bank. The maps of opposite villages having been thus 
brought into correspondence, a comparison between them 
showed what laud was in dispute, and all such disputes were 
decided by the (Settlement Officers jointlj'. As between .ad- 
joining villages the o^vllership in new land formed on their 
boundary is governed by the rule of mdhdz, which is ap- 
plied by prolongation of the existing boundary between the 
rival estates. 

As regards internal di-allnvion changes tho almost in- 
variable custom is that the condition of things at settlement 
is taken as a starting point. If land is washed away after 
settlement the loss is the owner’s and he cannot claim to have 
the loss made good from tho village common. His rights 
however are not dead but sleeping, and if new land again 
forms on that site, the property vests in the old owmo' to tho 
extent of his loss, an}' excess being included in the villuge 
common land. 
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It is not customary for the agriculturists of this district 
to employ hired field labourers, as the majority of landowners 
cultivate holdings of their own and have no means to pay 
for hired labour. Field labourers are employed only by men 
with more land than they can themselves cultivate, and by 
Agricultural l.i- female landowners and wards. They are engaged for the 
boarers. whole year and may be divided into two main classes. 'The 

superior class of labourers are called lachhains ; they get 
Es. 21 in cash per annum and one quarter of tlie produce of 
the land ploughed by a j-oke of oxen which they supply. 
The owner of the land is responsible for all other expenses 
such as purchase of seed or bullocks, payment of Government 
demand, &c. 'These /flc/tliains are usually Jats, Secondly, there 
is a labour class called hdmans, who are also Jats. 'Their 
wages are Rs. 2 per month with daily food and clothing. 'The 
cost of the latter, which consists of a sheet (chadar), a 
waistcloth and a turban, amounts to Rs. 4 per annum. 4 annas 
worth of tobacco per mensem is also supplied to each mau. 

Besides these two classes there are sepis and athris 
village menials, who are not regular workers, and are either 
remunerated by a share of the crop wlieu reaped, or when 
employed temporarily get fixed a daily wage of from 2 to 
3 annas per diem. They come chiefly from the sweeper 
(Chuhra) and shoemaker (Mochi) castes. 'The wages of the 
regular agricultural labourers have greatly increased of late 
years, owing to the great demand for unskilled labour on canal, 
railway, and other public works within the district. Harvest 
labourers are usually remunerated by being allowed to take 
away each evening a bundle (hharri) of sheaves, which 
ordinarily yields 6 to 10 seers of grain. They also receive one 
meal while at work. Women employed in cotton picking receive 
one-sixth to one-eighth of the cotton, and the great increase 
in the cultivation of this crop on the Chenab Canal has 
created such a demand for this kind of labour that in soma 
recent years the cotton pickers whose ranks are swelled now 
by Changar women from Sialkot, Lahore and Amritsar, have 
been known to receive as much as oiie-fourth of the fibre. 

Petty village The figures in the margin show the number of persons 

holding service grants from the 
village and the area so held. 
These grants were originally 
made by the village community, 
generally from the village com- 
mon, and their tenure was 
subject to the performance of 
village service, .so that the pro- 
prietors had full control over 
them. This was fit and proper 
as the grantees were in most 
cases village menials Mirasis, 
Chaukidars, Proliita or artisans. 


Tah.«n. 

'o 

§ u 
7; 

= $• 1 
o 1 

V ^ 1 

2 1 eS 

= hc 1 2 

i < 

Revenue. 

(iujrunwala 

77 

&1 

j 153 

159 

Wiizirabad 

32 

38 

i b2 ' 

i 137 

JTafizabatl I 


G 

16 

19 

Khangali Dncr.in 

19 

20 

52 

41 

Total 

134 

l.'.S j 

303 

356 
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performing personal service, or persons in charge of village Chapter III, D- 
institutions, e. g. thefalcir of the takiya or Ickaugah, the imam 
or ^lltna of the mosque, ami the village cotnimiuity was the 
natural authority to decide whether the service was rendered. 

As the result however of the regular and fir.st revised settle- 
ment all these grants were maintained under the authority of 
Government, and the village community’s power of interference grantees, 
or dispo.sal was practically abolished. Under the new settle- 
ment all personal grants have been resumed, the zamiudars 
being given the ojition of excluding the land from assessment 
in the hi'n'hli, or distribution of the revenue, while grant.s in 
favour of village institutions, such as mosques, dharmsdhis, &o., 

.are maintained as before for tlie term of settlement subject 
to good conduct and service of the institution, if it has been 
found that the owners desire the continuance of the grant. 


The dharat and thdnapali are village dues which are Village dues, 
worthy of notice as peculiar to this part of the countrj'. 

The dharat is iii theory a voluntary payment to the pro- 
prietary body or its representative for the services of the 
village weighman [dharivai) nominated by the owners. In 
practice it is occasionally an octroi or impost on trade, and 
more usually is a compulsory duo levied from the purchaser, 
generally at the rate of a pice in the rupee on all agricultural 
produce sold within the village, for village custom requires 
that all such transactions should be carried out through the 
medium of the village weighman. The proprietary body 
usually leases out the proceeds of this due to the village weigh- 
man in consideration of a fixed annual payment varying from 
a few rupees to several hundred in some of the largo estates 
in Hafizabad and Kluvngah Dogran. The income is cither 
like nalha spent on Village objects or hospitality through tho 
the lambardiir, or where considerable is distributed among 
owners according to shares or revenue liability. The right to 
levy this due is jealously guarded by the old proprietors, but 
is often resisted by the money-lending and trading element 
in the village. The Courts have sometimes refused to enforce 
it through failure to compreheud its origin and meaning. 

The thdnapati is a seiguorial due levied by the owners of a 
village on the marriage of daughters of non-owners. Tho 
proceeds of the duo varying from Re. 1 to Ks. 5 per marriage 
are generally considered the perquisites of the village 
Brahmin or Mirasi. 


Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages Poverty or wealth 
of land. Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIII A. show the of the proprietors, 
operations of the Registration Department, and Table 
No. XXXIX the extent of civil and revenue litigation. ISincc 
the revised settlement of 1808 the transfers of land by sale 
or mortgage have increased to an alarming extent. At that 
time less than 1 pur cent, had been sold and about 1 pur cent, 
was under mortgage. At tho recent revision of settlement 
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Chap ter I II, D- O’Dwyer, it was found tliafc tlie proportion of area 

Village mortgaged liad risen respectively to 9’5 and 7 percent. 

Commimities. Put in another form it appears tliat r.o loss than IG o per cent. 

and of (;},g total area and 21 percent, of the cultivated area, 

ennres. paying 27 per cent, of the asse.ssinent has within 25 years 

Poverty or -ncalth changed hands by sale or usufructuary mortgage. Fifty-three 
of the proprietors, pgj. gent, of the area sold and C9 per cent, of the area mortgaged 
have passed into the hands of money-lenders who now hold 
60 per cent, of the total area alienated including 13'5 per cent, 
of the total cultivation of the District. 

In the two highly developed tah.sils of Gujriinwala and 
Wazirabad money-lenders are now in possession of 18 per cent, 
of the cultivation, and in the more backward Hafizabad talisil 
they hold 9 per cent. On this subject Mr. O’Dwyer remarks 
as follows ; — 

Tlie worst feature of this tendency of the land to pass out of the hands of the 
old owners is that tlie proces.s is beconiing more rapid every year. The had 
liarvests of 1868-73 gave it the first impetns, but the area transferred in tliat 
period was only 2 per cent, of the whole. It continued to inciease slowly but 
steadily up to 1883 when the era of bad years that then set in gave it an enormous 
atitnnlus, and in the eight years 1885-03 no less than l-I per cent, of the 
cnltivated area was alienated, rr.., 7 I'er cent, solil, 7 per cent, mortgaged, the 
sale and mortgage money amonnting to over 21 lakhs. There is at present 
no iorlicati'in of any clieck or re-action, and unless something is done to restrict 
the expanding credit of the proprietary body or to save them from the usurer 
by a system of .State loans, accompanied I»y a more liberal and elastic roveuue 
policy than has prevailed in the past, the process of c.vpropriatlon must contintio 
to increase, as the value of land rises and the profits derived from and the 
consideratiou att, ached to its possession incre.ase, 

_ Causes of alieua- Tho enquiry into the iiifluonces which within the last 25 
years have brought about tbi.s enormous alienation of landed 
property, is too wide and debateable a subject for discussion 
in this report. The matter has been treated at some length 
in the a.ssessment report.^, and the causes as there given 
may bo here summarised. Apart from such special causes 
or bad harvests or agricultural calamities the main causes are 
two ; — 

I. Jloro people arc seeking to acquire land, owing to — 

(u) the increa.sed profits to be derived from it on 
account cf the moderate standard of assessment 
introduced at last settlement and the high prices 
of produce since prevailing ; 

(//) the increased consideration attached to its 
possession ; 

(() the great accumulation of money, formerly hoard- 
ed up but now made available for investment, 
and the decrease of those local forms of invest- 
ment, e.ff., the carrying trade which formerly 
absorbed surplus capital, so that all local capital 
now seeks the land which is regarded as the 
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safest and most permanent security. A capitalist 
who will look for 12 per cent, cn advances on the 
best personal security will gladly invest in land 
even if the profits on his c.apital be only 4 per cent. 

II. The old owners have more frequent occasions and 

greater facilities for parting with their land, be- tion. 
cause — 

(a) the great expansion of credit which has taken 
place since last settlement owing to the moder- 
ation of the State demand, the higher prices of 
produce, and the consequent enhanced value of 
land, has discouraged thrift and encouraged them 
to extravagance ; 

(h) their expenditure and stand, ard of living are based 
on the income of good years, and are not con- 
tracted to meet the exigencies of bad. Formerly 
in bad year.? a self-acting law compelled them 
to live on what was actually produced, as they had 
no credit to supplement it. Now they find it easier 
to borrow than to alter their scale of living : 

(c) our inelastic revenue system does not assist them 

in meeting unforeseen losses, the collapse of a 
well, the loss of a pair of bullocks, and in such 
necessities they have to borrow at heavy interest ; 

(d) for want of grazing grounds the zamindars of 

Gujranwala and Wazfrabad do not breed their 
own cattle, and have therefore no reserve to draw 
upon when they lose their cattle in the frequent 
epidemics of cattle disease. This is the ex- 
planation of the greater embarrassment of the 
zaminditrs in these two tahsils and of the com- 
parative solvency of the Hafizabad zamindars 
who have ample pasture and are in a position to 
breed their own cattle; 

(e) rents being as a rule fixed in cash or grain 

{chikota) and not varying according to the pro- 
duce of each harvest (hated), the owners of 
mortgaged land who are also generally the cultiva- 
tors often fall into arrears and these arrears go on 
accumulating against them at heavy compound 
interest from harvest to harvest, making it almost 
impossible for them to extricate themselves ; 

(/) mutual jealousies prevent them from resorting to 
one another for loans, and from trknsferring the 
land to relations even when the latter are able 
and willing to take it ; 
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tion. 


they have no income of importance from any 
source but the land on which every burden is 
finally thrown ; 

once they get into debt to the moue3--len(lcr.s, 
heavy interest, a short period cf limitation combin- 
ed with ignorance on the part of the debtor, 
unscrupulous cunning on the part cf the creditor, 
make it difficult for them to extricate themselves, 
while a rigid and complex system of civil law, 
unsuited to the circumstances, unintelligible to 
the minds of the people, and administered in so 
far as it affects the great mass of the people in a 
narrow and technical spirit by' a class chiefly' 
drawn from the money-lending or capitalist class 
who have little syonpathy with the agriculturists, 
hastens the operation of the natural causes which 
tend towards alienation. 
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PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A. -AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE 
AND LIVE-STOCK. 

Table No. XIV gives the general 6gurea for cultivation and 
irrigation in the district j the rainfall at different places in the 
district, and its distribution over the year, are shown in Tables 
III, III A and III B. Of the total area of the district, amounting 
to 2.928 square miles, only 46 per cent, or less than half is now 
under cultivation. Of the balance, five-sixths are culturable, one- 
sixth is unfit for cultivation, consisting of roads, canals, railways, 
sites of towns and villages, beds of rivers or nalas, or land which 
is quite unproductive. Though the proportion of uncultivated 
land is still very large, the development since annexation has 
been enormous, Since 1 853-51, when the first regular settlement 
was made, cultivation has increased by nearly 400,000 acres or 
over 80 per cent., while population within the same period has 
increased only 25 per cent. The increase has been greatest in 
the western part of the district where it has received a power- 
ful stimulus within the last few years by the construction of 
the Chenab Canal. The breaking up of waste laud all over the 
district is still steadily proceeding. In Wazirabad it is slow, 
and the land recorded as culturable in that tahsil is mostly 
unprofitable hallar not likely to repay the cost of cultivation, 
though the rainfall in that tract is adequate and fairly certain. 
In Gujranwala the expansion of cultivation is fairly rapid, 
especially on uuirrigated soil in the Bangar and Adjoining Bar 
circles; in Hafizabad the increase is very rapid in canal irriga- 
ted estates, slow in the others, while in the new tahsil Khaugah 
Dogran, where the culturable land is of excellent quality though 
the rainfall is small, and where there is the greatest field 
for the extension of canal irrigation, cultivation is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. The following remarks of Mr. Morris as to 
the cultivation of the district still apply, though of late years 
industry has been considerably stimulated by the high prices 
and canal irrigation. 

“ The enitiration of this district is by no means superior, and will not bear 
comparison with that of Sialkot or Gnjrat. This may be attribnted partly to 
the general inferiority of the soil, and paitly to the idle habits and nomad 
character of the people. I do not mean to say that first-rate cultivation is not 
to be met with ; on the contrary, in some of the Ihddir and charkhari mahal 
villages, the soil is as highly manured, and the land as well cnitivated as in any 
estates in the Punjab ; but this is tiie exception. Such instances are rare, and 
generally speaking the cultivators are lazy and idle, and bear much more the 
character of graziers than agriculturists. Nor is this to be wondered at when 
we consider that the majority of the villages were founded during the leign of 
Eanjit Singh, or less than 50 ye.ars ago. Prior to this, the present cultivators or 
their ancestors were graziers, leading a nomad life, and tending their herds in 
the wide and extended tracts of the idr." 
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Chap ter l Y, A- The seasons for sowing' and harvesting the principal food 
Agriculture, Ar- information is given in the 
boriculture and detailed notice of the several staples : — ■ 

Live-Stock. 


Agricnltural sea- 
son. ^ . 

Grain. 

Seed time. 

Ilarvest. 

Moth and joKuV 

27th Jnno to 27th July. 

Ist Nov. to 15th Kov. 

Maize, riee, muttg anil ntd^h ... j 

1 2Sth July to 15th Aug, 

Do. 

Kangni and china 

l5tb July to 2Sth July. 

29th Sept, to 14tb Oct. 

Kangni and china 

lOthFeb. to 10th March. 

29th April to 10th May. 

Gram, and -nheat and grain ... j 

lath Sept, to loth Oct. 

10th April to lOth May. 

Wheat, and wheat and barley J 

loth Oct. to 1st Dec. 

Do. 


The success of the kharif crop depends on the continuance 
of the rains well into September ; but the September rains in 
this district ore very precarious, and of late years have shown 
a tendency to fail altogether even when the monsoon rains have 
been heavy. The result is that the kharif crop which is 
mainly uairrigated, if it does not fail largely, is much reduced 
in outturn and this is one explanation of the movement so 
marked in recent years to substitute spring for autumn crops. 

The rabi crop benefits most by favourable rains for plough- 
ing and sowing in September and October, and if it once sprouts 
a timely fall in January or February will bring it to maturity. 
The distribution of the rainfall is shown in Tables Nos. IIIj 
III A, and III B. The reporting stations are however more 
favourably situated than the rest of the tahsil, and Mi'. O’Dwyer 
judges that the average fall in Oujriinwala is 19 inches, Wazir- 
abad 22 and Hafizabad 15, the mean for the whole district may 
be taken as 10 inches. It is however liable to enormous fluctua- 
tions in different years ; thus in ) 890-9 1 the fall was 34 inches, 
whereas in 1801-92 it was only 9. There is a corresponding varia- 
tion in the amount of unirrigated crops sown, for when the 
rains are short Or ill-distributed the hdrttni soils are left unsown 
altogether, or those soils only are sown which are cool and 
retentive of moisture. 

Soils. The land of this Do^b may be divided into two grand 

classes — the low and high lauds, generally known by the follow- 
ing terms, hetar and utdr — ^the former signifying the land in the 
vicinity of the river, or in any way subject to its influence ; and 
the latter, the tract within this and towards the centre of the 
Doab. The hetur is again sub divided into bet and dhdya, signi- 
fying respectively that subject to inundation and that free from 
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it ; whilst the ufdr is distinguished by a variety of terms accord- Chapter IV. A> 
ing to it.s locality. Thus in the north and well cultivated tracts Agricnlturei Ar 
it is known as hangar, maira, den, &c. ; whilst in the south it is boricnltnre and 
called bare], naka and hdr. The different varieties of soil chiefly Live-stock, 
known and recognized are described below ; — ggjjg 

Gora, an artificial soil highly manured and growing only 
the best crops, commonly found round villages and wells. 

ifoAi, the finest natural soil, a stiff clay, dark or reddish 
dark in colour. It breaks up in clods and is difficult to work 
but most productive when well cultivated ; it does not require 
manure and is best suited for wheat and rice. It is chietly 
found in lowlying lands along drainage channels and around 
jhils and chambhn where water lies. It is therefore most com- 
mon in the Chnrkhari circles adjoining Sialkot where a great 
many natural channels, the Aik, Nandanwah, Khot, &c., bring 
down the drainage in the rains. It requires much irrigation. 

Dosdhi or minsi, a fine clayey soil with an admixture of 
sand, which make.s it ea.sy to work. It is not usually top 
dressed, but is manured by cattle being folded on it. When so 
manured it grows the best crops; without manure ordinary 
crops. It is a capital working soil, wonderfully retentive of 
moisture and therefore well suited for unirrigated crop.s. It is 
most common in the Adjoining Bar and Bar circles and in the 
Wazirabad Charkhari. 

Maira, is a loose loam with less clay than sand and varying 
much in quality. It is easily worked but wanting in strength 
and is most suitable for the lighter kharif crops, moth, mung 
and til. Some varieties grow gram and cotton very well where 
the sub-soil is a clayey stratum. It is common in all the high- 
lying Biingar circle.^!, the soil of which is much inferior to that of 
the rest of the district. 

Tihha is the name given to the worst kinds of maira, in 
which sand largelj' preponderates. It is a very light poor soil 
on which irrigation has little effect, but with favourable rains 
grows good crops of moth, mnng and barley. It is rarely sown 
with rabi crops or if sown, produces only very inferior barley. 

Kallar, a cour and barren clay, difficult to cultivate and not 
ordinarily productive; with canal irrigation, Iiowever it produces 
excellent crops of rice. Kallar is common throughout the dis- 
trict, but especially in the AVazirabad talisil, tlie Charkhari 
circle in Gujranwala and the Hangar circle of Hafizabad, where 
its influence on the cultivation, which when affected by it, is 
known as halrati, can be traced everywhere. It has been found 
that when steadily sown with rice for a few years and irrigated 
with canal water, the kallar improves in quality and becomes 
capable of growing barley and even wheat ; but where the 
subsoil drainage is defective, or the water level near the surface, 
evaporation under a hot sun brings to the surface the latent 
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magnesia salts held in solution or in deposit in the form of reh 
efflorescence which is fatal to cultivation. 

Bela, or the tract lying next to the river, not much above 
its level, is generally new land, sometimes with fine alluvial 
Soil, but often much injured by sand. It produces naturally 
fine grass, and affords fine pasturage to the villages in the 
vicinity. The jungle known as jhati abounds in this. The 
river villages of the Bafizabad have very fine belds attached 
to them ; they often extend for miles and form very valuable 
pasturage grounds. In years of drought all the upland villages 
send their cattle to these belds to graze. 


The above distinctions of soil represent local varieties 
distinguished according to the composition of the soil. 


In the assessment and distribution of the land revenue 
however, no effect was given to the local varieties which are 
used rather to describe the general nature of the land than its 
relative value for assessment purposes. The classification adop- 
ted for the latter purpose at the recent and previous settlements 
is based on the absence or presence of, and the source of, irriga- 
tion, vi'x .: — 


Chdhi, irrigated from a well. 

Nahri, irrigated from a canal. 

Chdhi nahri, irrigated or irrigable from a well and a canal. 

Ahi, irrigated from a pond or tank. 

Saildba, inundated by river flood. 

Bdrdni, unirrigated. 

According to the most recent statistics the proportion of 
each class of soil to the total cultivation was as follows : — 

Chain 56 

Chahi nahri ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Nahri 13 

Sailaba ... ... ... ... ... ••• ^ 

Barani ... ... ... ... ... ••• 25 

The dbi area, 1,063 acres, is so small as not to require 
separate record. It has usually been grouped with chdhi. 

Well irrigation. Wells are, therefore, the mainstay of the agriculture of the 

district. The w'ells are nearly always lined with brick-work, 
in which case they are known as pahka and are permanent 
and durable structures costing from Rs. 150 to Rs. 750 accord- 
ing to the depth of the water, &c., and lasting from 30 to 
loo years. Without the brick-work they are known as 
kcicha, beincr lined only with grass or reeds. Kctcha wells are 
very rare in this district, being found only in the lowlands near 
the river, where the action of the floods makes it inadvisable 
to sink much money in masonry wells. They cost from Rs. 20 
to Bs. 50, irrigate only a few acres and last for only 2 or 3 years. 
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There are no less than 12,248 masonry wells at work, with an 
average area of 39 acres of rhdhi land attached to each, and 
taking the average co.st as Rs. 350, these represent a capital 
of 37 lakhs sunk in the masonry and wood-work alone. For 
extracting the water the Persian-wheel is in universal use. The 
number of oxen required to work a well efficiently varies of 
course with the depth of the water and the area to be irrigated, 
but it may be roughly laid down that an average well with 
40 acres of land attached will require six yokes of oxen in the 
Charkhari and Bangar circles. In the Biir oxen give place to 
buffaloes which have more draught power but are shorter lived 
and unable to work in the hot weather, except at night. Eight 
yokes are required, two yokes working at a time on the deeper 
wells, where the spring level is over 50 feet. Taking the average 
value of the cattle on a well as Rs. 400, they represent a capital 
of 49 lakhs. The well tract par excellence is comprised in the two 
assessment circles known as the Charkhari (from rharkhar, a 
Persian-wheel) mahal, which occupy the eastern portion of 
the Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils adjoining Sialkot. 
Here the water level ranges from 20 to 32 feet below the 
suj’face, and about 90 per cent, of the cultivation is attached to 
wells. Along the river in the Chenab circles of Wazirabad 
and Hdfizabad the spring level varies from 12 to 20 feet. Wells 
therefore coat little and are easily and cheaply worked. Water 
is everywh.ere throughout the district, except in a few Bar 
villages, sweet and plentiful. As the distance from the Sialkot 
border and ttie river increases towards the west and south, 
water becomes les.s accessible and the cost of sinking and 
working the wells becomes greater till the Bar is reached where 
it becomes almost prohibitive. Examining the figures by tahsils, 
it is found that well irrigation is most highly developed in 
Wazirabad where 80 per cent, of the cultivation is attached to 
wells, the spring level varying from 12 feet in the valley of the 
Chenab to 30 feet in the uplands, and the average area per 
well is 34 acres which is not more than can be efficiently worked 
within the year. The Gujranwala tahsil comes next with 71 
per cent, of the cultivation irrigated from wells, the water level 
varying from 25 feet on the east side adjoining the Sialkot 
district to 55 feet in the Bar uplands on the south-west 
adjoining the Hafizabad tahsil, and the average area per 
well is 40 acres. The Hafizabad tahsil has less facilities for 
well irrigation than the other two, as the water level over most 
of the area is so deep that the expense of sinking wells and 
maintaining sufficient cattle to work them is very heavy, and 
in some cases prohibitive. The proportion of the area so 
irrigated is 40 per cent., the water level varies from 15 feet in the 
Chenab lowlands to 80 feet in the Bar, and the average area 
per well is 43 acres which is far in excess of what a well can 
irrigate in a year. 

From the above remarks it will be understood that though 
60 per cent, of the cultivation is protected by wells, the success 
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Cliap ter l Y, A- of agriculture, at least in Gujriinwala and Hafizabad where the 
Agriculture, Ar- spring level is deep and the well areas large, to a great extent 
boriculture and depends on the rainfall. If rains are timely and favourable, they 
Live-stock. assist, and supplement the w'ell irrigation and enable the whole 

Well irrigation. "fell area to be put under irrigated or uiiirrigated crops. If 

rains are poor and badly distributed, the sowings contract or 
an attempt is made to spread the well water over a larger area 
than it can command with advantage, and unirrigated crops 
which in favourable j-ears are largely grown on part of the 
well areas are not sown at all. Moreover the crops are 
laid under heavy contributions for fodder for the well cattle, 
and not only the outturn but the area of crops is much 
reduced. 

The arrangements for watering are dependent on the 
number of shares, each share having a stated period allotted 
to it, called vdri. If there are only two or three shares in a 
well, then the t'dri will extend to eight watches — 24 hours; if 
four shares and upwards, the period allotted to the fdrt is four 
watches or 12 hours. The vari of 12 hours is by far the most 
common, especially in the charJchari mahuls adjoining the bar and 
bar estates. In these there are generally 4 vdris : in the hangar 
often six ; whilst in the bhadir we find 8 and 10 vurts. In the 
khddir one yoke of bullocks will work for two watches, conse- 
quently two yokes will work a vdri ; whilst in the bar one yoke 
cannot work more than one watch, so that four yokes are re- 
quired to work a vdri of four watches. 

The amount of land irrigated by a well depends on the 
nature of the soil, depth of water from the surface, and condi- 
tion of the well, but most of all on the number of yokes it is 
worked by. A Mrnil well with 8 yokes, worked day and night, 
will irrigate 40 acres of land. This, however, cannot be 
reckoned on with certainty, and 30 acres is the average in 
ordinary years; whilst in years of scarcity or drought not more 
than 20 or 25 acres can be calculated on. In bar land, one 
yoke is equal to irrigating five acres in the year ; whilst in the 
hangar and khddir it reaches seven or eight acres. The soils of 
the khddir and hangar tracts, however, absorb more water than 
that of the bar. Buffaloes arc mostly used in the bar and 
nakka. They are also coming into u.se in the hangar, but in the 
khddir inferior bullocks can do the work. Buffaloes are 
superior in strength to bullocks, but cannot work in the sun so 
well. The expenses of irrigation are least in the khddir, and 
greatest in the bar ; in the latter, the water is often so far from 
the surface that it is by no means uncommon to see two yokes 
of buffaloes working together at one well. In rohi land the 
rabi crops preponderate, whilst in the maim the kharif have 
slightly the advantage. 

Taking 30 acres as the normal area of crops raised per 
well in a year the classification will be something as follows ■ 
Rabi 20 acres — wheat 15, barley 2, oilseeds 2, miscellaneous 1. 
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Kharif 10 acres — 2 sugarcane, 2 cotton, 2 maize, 1 rice, 3 
fodder and miscellaneous. In the Charkhari circles nearly 
every crop, down to fodder for cattle, requires artificial irriga- 
tion. The only crops not so irrigated are gram, moth, mung, goji 
(wheat and gram) and part of the joudr. The crops regularly 
watered and alwaj’s requiring artificial irrigation are as 
follows : — Eabi : garden stuffs from fi to 20 waterings ; wheat, 
barley, goji 5 or G times, wheat generally getting one more 
watering than the others j Kharif ; sugarcane 16 to 25 water- 
ings ; cotton 5 or 6 ; maize 6 or 7 ; mustard, turnips and carrots 
always irrigated more or less. Jhalldrs are used like wells, 
they are built on the bank of a stream or pond, the water 
being brought underby a cut. A jhalldrvrill irrigate from 25 
to 30 acres on an average. For rice cultivation a dhingli is 
sometimes used. This consists of a long pole swinging on a 
fulcrum and with a bucket attached at the end. 

The process of constructing a well and the details of the 
cost have been fully described in page 113 of the Lahore 
Qazetteer, and the description applies equally in this district. 

Canal-irrigation which was unknown eight years ago has 
now become a prominent and increasing feature in the agricul- 
ture of this district. 

For the following note as to the history and progress 
of the Chenab Canal the editor is indebted to Mr. Sidney 
Preston, Superintending Engineer, Chenab Canal Circle ; — 

The physical features, <to., of tlie rirer have alread ybeen described. The 
maiimnm di.«charKe of the river in hifrh flood had, prior to the completion of 
the weir at Khanki, been estimated to approximate to 250, ‘XH) cubic feet per 
second, but it has now become possible to ^ango this more accurately, and this 
was done in the big flood of the 21st July 1803 and has been varionsly esti- 
mated at from 650,000 to 750,000 cubic feet per second. Jt is obviously im- 
possible to gauge such a river as the Chenab while in flood with mathematical 
accuracy, but there can be no doubt that the discharge at the bead of the 
Chenab Canal in maximum flood is not less than 700,000 cubic feet per second. 

The minimum discharge is of course easily obtainable, and was observed on 
the 19th January 1888 when 3884 cubic feet per second only were flowing in the 
channel opposite the Garhi Cola Head of the Inundation Canal This small 
discharge obtained for a few days only, and the following is probably the average 
volume showing the six cold weather months . — 

October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 

The necessity for irrigating the Rechna Doab was first recognized in 1862 
when some levels were taken through the Sialkot district 
Chenab Canal Project, with a view to proving the feasibility of providing irriga- 
tion from the Tawi river. Two reports on the subject 
were submitted in December 3803 and October 1864 but were confined to the 
country about Sialkot and above Gujranwala ; as, however, the data were con- 
sidered too untrustworthy to frame any scheme on, the Chief Engineer declined 
to recommend the proposal. Nothing further was done between 1806 and 1872, 
but in the autumn of the latter year operations were commenced for providing 
a complete level chart of the whole of the Doab with the view to the preparation 
of a project for its irrigation. 


... 7 , 00 i> cubic feet per second, 
... M>0 

... 6,(X>0 „ „ 

... 6,000 „ „ 

... 7.000 

... 8,00r) „ „ 
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The held work lasted two years, and in 1875-76 a project which incinded one 
perennial and two inandation canals was prepared and submitted for orders, bat 
in reviewing the project the Government of India remarked “ that the Governor- 
“ General in Council, having regard to the admitted insufficiency of the estimates, 
“ to the uncertainty in the amoant and the certainty of great delay in reaching 
“ the full amonnt of the returns, did not feel justified at present ia embarking 
“ in a scheme of such magnitude.” 

Between 1877 and 1882 the Chenab Inundation Canal alone received any 
attention. In the latter 3'ear the Government of India called for a report of the 
Irrigation Projects under consideration which were likely to prove sufficiently 
remunerative to be classed as Productive Public Works. After careful considera- 
tion of all the schemes which had been proposed the Chief Engineer selected four 
which included the Ramiiagar Inundation Canal (the second of the two mentioned 
above), and an estimate for it was prepared and submitted in 1882 under the 
name of the Chenab Canal Project. 

This estimate Avas sanctioned in August 1884 for Rs. 31,93,851 as follow! : — 
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Direct cash expenditnre 

Indirect charges such as Capitalization cf abatement'^ 
of Land Hevenue. 

L0&3 by Exchange ... ... 

Leave and Pension Allowance ... 

Interest during construction 


Rs. 

29 , 35,589 


■J 


Total 


1 , 23,885 

1 , 34,377 

31 , 93,851 


The head of tiha inundation canal waa aitnated on the left bank of the 
river Chenab near the villa^O of Garhi Gola about 14 miles below Wazfrabad, 
and 8 above the town of Kamnagar from which it had originally taken its name. 


The canal as designed consisted of 19 miles of main line and 156 of branches, 
with a maximum capacity of 1,800 cubic feet per second, and was designed to 
command 881 square miles of country, of which 164 square miles were nnonltivated 
crown waste bringing in grazing revenue only. The depth of water in the main 
canal was estimated to be 7 feet, and the bed width 109 feet. It was anticipated 
that 144,000 acres equal to 225 square miles would be annually Irrigated, which 
amounted to 25'4 per cent, of the gross area commanded. 

A Division for the construction of this canal was formed on the 1st January 
1883, but some time was necessarily lost in preliminary operations, collecting 
establishment, &c., so that ground was not actually broken until the 29th July of 
that year, and the canal was opened for irrigation on the 9th July 1887. 

The difficulty, not to say impossibility, of satisfactorily working so large a 
canal as an inandation system soon became apparent. The head reach silted up 
almost solid early in the cold season and rendered it difficult to mature the 
kharif crops or to give watering for tlie rabi. The necessity for permanent 
head works with weir across the river which would allow of water being forced 
into the canal was at once recognised and an estimate with this object was 
prepared in 1889 and was sanctioned in the same year. 

It was decided after careful consideration that the weir should be built 
opposite the village of Khanki situated about 8 miles below Wnzirabad and 6 
above the old inundation head at Garhi Gola, a feeder canal being dug from 
there to join the old canal above the regulator and escape head which had been 
built at Chenawan. 

Work wss commenced in the cold weather of 1889-90 immediately sanction 
was obtained and poshed on with great vigour— the works in the river and the 
feeder canal being completed in January ]«92 in time to give final waterings to 
the rabi crops wiiich had been sown on the inundation canal supply ; the first 
crop of the present perennial Chenab Canal was however the kharif of 1892. 

It had always been recognised that with a permanent weir it would be 
possible to command the whole of the Bechna Doab, and 
Extension Project. after the commencement of work on it an entirely fresh 
and complete estimate was prepared for a large canal to 
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irrigate the whole Doab. This was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Chapter I7> A- 

August 1892, and work on the extended project at once commenced. The amount ^ 

of this estimate is as follows : — Ag^ricnlturCf Ar* 

Hs. boricnlture and 

Head work espcnditare 2,50,84,175 Liy6-tt0€k« 


Head work espcnditare 

Indirect charges— 

Capitalization of abatement of Land Rcrenae ... 
License and Pension Allowances 


Rs. 

... 2,50,84,175 


Canahirrigation. 


Total 2,65,15,960 

The final project of the Chenab Canal may now be briefly described. It 
utilises all the channels of the old inundation canal, bat the main line will be 
widened from a width of 109 feet to 250, and the maximum depth of water in- 
creased from 7'0 feet to 10'5 feet. The two largest branches of the oM canal, 
the Mian AU and -Rakh Branches, have been widened and increased in 
length, and two new ones, the Jhang and Gogaira of still greater capacity, arc 
designed to irrigate as far as Jhang and Shorkot to the north and to the old 
Harappa and Sarai Sidhu tahsils of the Montgomery and Mooltan districts 
respectively, on the south. 

The full supply of the canal will, it is estimated, eventually approximate 
to 10,000 cubic feet per second and will command an area of 3,000,000 acres 
of which 500,000 acres may be irrigated annually- 

By the end of 1893-04 the state of the project was as follow's ^—The head 
works, consisting of the weir across the river, the under- 
Progress up to date sluices and head regulator and river defence works were 
complete with the exception of certain alterations to the 
original design, the necessity for which has been demonstrated by the high 
floods of 1892 and 1893 which have exceeded all previous record.s all down the 
river. The widening of the main line from Chenaw'an to its cod at N.dDuana 
(a distance of 32 miles) was carried out with the exception of some of the earth- 
work and the completion of two of the bridges. The Kot Nikka Branch and 
rijbahas of the main line had been completed before the inundation canal 
was opened in 1887, but a few additions were subsequently made to them, and 
these were finished by the end of 1893-94. 

At Nau^ana where the main line ends, the canal trifurcates. Two branches) 
the Eakh and Mian Ali, which irrigate almost entirely the crown waste land, 
were entirely complete, while the Jhang Branch, which w.is only commenced in 
December 1892, was nearly completed for the distance it traverses in the Guj- 
ranwala distinct. 

There is still another Branch, the Gogaira, to construct, which will take out 
of the maiu line opposite tlie village of Sagar at mile 2S8, and after passing the 
village of Chuharkana to the east will swing round to a south-westernly direc- 
tion for the irrigation of the southern portion of the Doiib. The line of this 
branch was lined out during 1893-94 and land acquired, but want of funds pre- 
vented construction being started. 

The length of channels constructed to the end of 1893-94 in the Gujranwala 
district is as follows in canal miles of 5,000 feet : — 


Main i»ne 

Sraneher— 

Kot Nikka Branch 
Kakh Branch 
Mian Ali Branch 

Major— 

Main Line .. 

Kot Nikka Branch 
Kakh Branch ... 
M^an AU Branch 

Minor- 

Main Line 
Kot Nikka Branch 
Kakh Branch 
Mian AU Branch... 


Canal miles. 

... 40 


Total completed channels in Gujranwala district — 
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Tho area commanded by the canal in the Gnjranwala district is estimated at 
707,166 acres, divided as follows ; — 

WaEi'rs.ba(l tahsfl l!),3oS acres. 

}{dfi7.aba({ ,, „ 

Kbangab Dograa „ 28],lfi7 ,, 

of this 221,000 acres are situated iu crown waste, and the remainder 
480,160 acres in settled villages. The irrigation effected from the canal in the 
Gujranwala district since it was opened has been as follows : — 


Year. 


l8Sr-88 


1888-89 


1880-90 


1890-91 


1891-92 


1892-93 


1893-91 


Tabiii'l. 

Kbarif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

^ Wazirabad 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

812 

C Hafizabad 



10,012 

Total 



10,854 

f Wazi'rabad 

1,485 

37 

1,522 

V. Hafizabad 

2.3,432 

20,690 

48,122 

Total 

26,917 

20,727 

47,644 

^ Wazi'rabad 

1,879 

6 

1,885 

( Ilufizabad 

2.-,, tOi 

11,025 

37,123 

Total 

2T,irT 

11,031 

39,ii»8 

^ Wazi'rabad ... 

2,837 


2,837 

^ Hafizabad 

31,758 

17,795 

10,553 

Total 

.3 b.595 

17,795 

52,300 

^ Wazi'rabad 

3,981 , 


1,981 

X Hafizabad 

21,972 

11,571 

33,543 

Total ... ... 

21,953 

11,-571 

35,521 

f Wazi'rabad 

1,912 

177 

2,089 

(. Hafizabad 

ti/.OH j 

30,399 

127,311 

Total 

69,857 j 

59,576 

129,133 

' Wazi'rabad ... ... ... 

1,.529 i 

303 

1,632 

^ Hafizabad 

liM7j 1 

77,052 

145,527 

j Tot.il 

70,001 j 

77,155 

117,159 


The expenditure incurred on this project to the en d 
Kipenditure up to of 1893-04 has been as follows:— 


Head Works 
Mam Line 
Distributaries 
Drainage Works 


Total Works 


■ Ri-. 

12, 29, .mi 
I2,.<:U 

1, 02,98, ;ifil 


17,30,30,3 
-4,2N,.3Ht 
1,08, 4!)8 

1,28,71,740 


Establif-hmenfc 
Tools and Plant 
Husjienoo Account 


Grand Total 
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All tlip chaniK'Is doliiilovl nbovo ovoopt tlie la«?t (villatre watcr'couryes) aro 
con.strnctL’'!, in.aiii i ainod and ronlrolled bv riovfrnmenf. tlie last are constructt’d, 
maintained and C'lutrolled by tJie villager.'?. 

The principle, 5 aimed af, and ndih few cxccptiens .attained, are- — 

J.it. I'liat '•.•afcr 'slioiiTd be delivered in a rJovt'rnnieut channel to the 
IioriM lar\' of n\cli viif.iL'O from which points the villaii’e di.^tribiit- 
ing clianne]^ are innd** liv the villager.'?. 

Qnl. Thai two villager should not have an interest in tlie same water* 
conr'*e. 


Sj-.ncm of \\orLi.,-. The canal .system consists oi — 
i. A main canal ; 

if. iVIain liranches tailing off the main canal ; 

iii. IM.ijor distinlintaries tailing out of tlie main line or branches ; 

iv. Atinor disfi'ibiit:iric^< tailing out of the major distribntarico ; 

V. '\’illage watcr-coiirses tailing ont of flic major or minor distribnt U'ic; 


The scheme of the canal conleni)datcs snfijcioni \\ater being given to the 
old or established villagi's n!‘ ilie di.siinet.fo irrig.ite -JO jxt cent, of the area com- 
inandecl annually, whicdi ))eicentagc is inciea.'^i d to .'O in tlu' ca.‘'e of all the new 
villages formed out of the erown ua-stc l.unl of tlie fi n jranw ala di'<tiicf. In 
l)oth ease.s it is f\5|int.deu iliat tlio ))ropoirion of khniTf to rabi may be as 2 to 
Tim"* ill the old R,‘t tl^el villages t lie ai ea <d' kharif contempl.ued is ] G per cent, 
and of rabi 21 piT eent of the area conimandod, while in tlie new villages these 
pei’Contages arc 20 and oO r<"?ppctively. 


The present canal was designed to carry ( sOO cubic feet per .second, but 
the d-mand.s for the new colonies have been so oroai that as much ns 2.200 ctibio 
feet per second liav’C been f(')re<*d down it. The altered estimated capacitv of 
the canal will probably lie lO.iHRl cnbi<* fi*o.b The nitimnto duty c.«tim;ited ^or 
this supply is 55 acres pf»r cubic feet in the khan’f and 120 acres in the rabi. 
The duty in the kli.irif has already exceeded, tlie estimate having i'cen 5t acres 
in 1803 and 72 aen’s in ]s;il. In rlio v.il)i tlie progress has not been ([iiite so 
great, the diitv attPincil luuiiig been (>5 acres in ami 100 acre.s in 

1893-9T. 


Tiie rates in foia'^e in the old villages ha\c hi'Cn aircadv mentioned, (lioac of 
the new are given in the separate a'’< onnt of the mnv colony furni'jhed liy the 
Coloni/;ati<m Othecr. 


•Aboul 3S,000 aci'O?, or oror -t |)'.’r cniit. of the cultivation, River muuilited 
arc dependent on river floods. I’lie general act’ou of tlie Clieuiib '‘‘"'b 
and its itiflnencc on agricnltnre li.avo Iieen briefly referred to in 
Chapter 1. 'i'iie crops grown on ‘iriih'iha land arc mnyh, joiC'ir, /.;!/rn, 
maize and rice in tlie klinrif; wlient, barley, mtismir in the ralii. 

Kharlf crop.s arc little .sown owing ro tin’ danger of flood.s, and 
are ur-nally poor in (pinlity and yield. 'J'lie cultivation is neces- 
sarily rongli owing to tlie sodden state of tliosoii at .-owing time. 

Of the rabi crops, wheat and inasnir (pease) are t!;e most ini- 
portaut. They are sown after the antiinin floods subside. iLin- 
sar is grown on newly formed land.s of inferior (juality which re- 
ceive only ono or two plongliings, tlic object being to test 
what the land is worth. Wheat is more carefully cultivated 
on the older and firmer soil.-. TJie land, liowever, is 
manured and rarely weeded, and as only the inferior 
hinds are grown, the outturn is usually poor. TJio ])rodnce on 
sailaha lands dejieiids jirimarily on tho inundations having' been 
full and well timed, and in a le.ss degree on the crop being aided 
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Chapter IV, A 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock- 

Kiver inuud.itud 
laud. 


by tlie rain after it lias sprouted. Tlio crons snlTor tniicli from 
weeds, and in addition to tbo daiiyor from uiitiniely floods, tliey 
are also liable to the ravau^es of ticld rats and of pigs. The 
co.st of cultivation is, however, so light that tho agriculturist 
rocoups himself with oven a small outturn. 


Unirrigated cul- The success of nnirrigated {harani) cultivation, which 
is of increasing importance in this district, occupying now 
2-0 per cent, of the area against 19 per cent, at tho revised 
settlfc'ineut of 1867-C8, is of course directly dependent on the 
rainfall. This matter has already been alluded to in Chapter I. 
Tho unirrigated eultivatioii is in fact of gi eater importance 
than the above flgures would seem to slio'v, for in a year of 
favourable rainfall not only is all the purely harani land put 
under erop.s, but consiilerable part of the well areas are also 
sown as harani. Thus in 1893-1)1. no le.ss than od per cent, of 
the crops were unirrigated, against 42 per cent, raised with well 
irrigation. The chief unirrigated erop.s arc Joiodr, hdjra, moth, 
mung, til, and in favourable yeans, cotton in the kharif ; gram, 
wheat and gram, barley and gnim, and oilseeds intbe rabi. There 
is a steadily growing tendeoey to substitute rabi for kharif 
crops on hiiriint laud. The kharif crops are very precarious, and 
however heavy the moii.suon rains, they wither away unless the 
fill continues well into September, wliicli it rarely does, while 
the spring erop.s if they oiicc sprout need only moderate winter 
rains which are more certain than rain in i^iepteinber to bring 
them to maturity, and arc nioi’o valuable when reaped. 

'1 his movement is coincident with the dovelojnneiit of what 
is known as cultivation with the kera or drill. To preparo 
the laud fur rabi sowings it i' ploiiglied once or twice before the 
monsoon rains, so as to let the moisture sink rvell into the 
ground. After the rains it is ploughed at least once, ami 
then carefully rolled so as to press down and retain the 
moisture in tho subsoil till the time comes for the rabi sowing.s. 
lliesc usualiy take place in October, and the seed instead 
of being scattered broadcast {''hatta) on tho surface and then 
ploughed ill, is sown deep in the cool moi.st subsoil with tho 
drill, f his ensures that the .scctl will gerroimite siiceessfull v, 
and if helped after sj-iroiitiiig liy winter rains an excellent yield 
may be counted upon. The above proce.ss is of comparatively 
recent introduction in this district from the hlanjha and Blalwa. 

It first came into use in the Tar, where the rainfall is .so 
slight that the moisture lias to be carefully preserved ; but 
it is now coming into vogue even on well lands in the highly 
irrigated charkhari circles and is said to be working its way 
up the Doab into >Sialkot. 


Agricultural I he course of agricultural Operations ha-s been very fully and 
operatiuus. accurately described in pages loU — lo8 of the Lahore Gazetteer, 

aud as the remarks are gonei’ally applicable niutulin miitnudis 
to all Central Punjab districts they have been quoted in 
extenso. 
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The grain used for seeding generally comeq frnni the previous year’s crop, Ch&pt6r IVi A* 

i. ■ ^ if that is exhausted then it is taken on loan tToni tht‘ 

money-lenders. Generally speaking, on well-irrigated Agriculture* Ar- 
lands the stock of the seed is seldom clmngeil ; but under the inHiience of Ciinal borlculture and 
in igarion old seed is said to change colour and a fresh stock must bo brought LiVe-StoCk' 
ill from time to time. Those cultivators who are well off and ha%'e the leisure, 

sometimes pick out from tlie staudiug crop the ears of crirn nhich appear in A g r i c ii 1 1 u r al 

best rendition, and these* are kept for seed. Sowing in this district is gonerallv operations. 

done broadcast (e/mt/ii), except when the land is drv, when gram and wheat 

are sowm by diill (pun). Indeed, gram is nearly always sown by drill Wlicii 

tlio seed is very small it is sometimes mixed with earth lu-fore lieing sown, as 

orhorwi.se it Avould bo diflionlt to distiibutt* it efjnally; cotton seeds are .smeared 

together to prevent them from sticking togethei. Some crops are grown from 

sendliuG’s (paneri) raised in nurseries, .such a.s tobacco, (•hillies, onions and nei* 

generally. 


The general name for plough in this district is luiI, but the people recno- 
niae tiie distinetiou between the /<«/ plough and the }niiTi„n 
PlouG ling. plongh heim as in other distriet.s. 'J'he latter i.s the 

lu'avier kind of tlie two and is n.s<*d cliiefly in the Mitnjha tract, the hal being 
re.served for the lo\\lands. They are both ma<lo almost entiiely of wood, th<» 
ploughshare being the only solid iron; but the joints of wood are strengtheneil 
with iron fastenings. Altogetlier tiie hnt has about tliree sera of iron in if and 
the munna somewliat more. 'J'he nii/nnu n)ak<*s a deeper and broader fiirnos 
than the hal and rorjnires heavier oxen. This perhaps is the chief reason whv 
it is coiiHned ehietly ti* the Milnjlin, where alone in this di.strict he.rvy oxen are 
to be fonnd. Tlie hal goe.s into the soil about 3 inches the fir.st time of plongh- 
ing, 5 indies the .second, and 7 or ‘"S inches the third. A -ntunnu plough mnv go 
deeper. ’J’he people recogni-^e tiie value of deep plonghing. but say they eannot 
afford the cattle. A plough can <lo f wo-and-a*lmlf kamils a day, on Gip firsl. 
ploughing, and three kanai.s on the .second. When the hand has b»‘en plonglioil 
onee, the second time it is ploughetl cro.sswavs. 'I'he flehl may be ptouglied in 
sections up and down, or in nalTo^^ ing <*lrcles, beginning round tlie edge of tlie 
field. If the cultivators ean mniiage it and .are in a hurry to finish, three m* 
four ploughs work at a tiuu*. each following the other, but in a ilifferenr furrow. 
They recognise tlio value of frequent ]>!ougliirg and of liaving all the soil 
e.xposed to tiio air turn and turn about, hnt iluw do not often find lei.snre either 
to plough the land as often as they should or r<i begin ploughing early enough 
III the season to give the soil a fair chance. No ploughing is done unless tin* 
ground has been first moistened by rain or by suiificial irrigation. The former 
does not always come, and the cultivators cannot find leisure for the latter 
At the end just before sowings they are rushed for time and scamp the ])loiu>h- 
ing to the future detriment of the cro{). 


After ploughing tlie land is usually smoothed down with a heavy sfjuared 
beam called i'ohdijn, dragged by tme or two pairs of 
Rolling. bullocks, tlie drivers of which stand on the beam. This 

is partly to break clods and pulverise the soil and partly to mn^jolidafc the 
iurface w'ith a view to the retention of the moisture in the soil, (ienerallv in 
irrigated land for all crop.s but gram, each pl«>rjgl“ing is followeil liy a rolling 
with the .vo/ko/u. Unirrigured land slionld aivv.ays he rolled as -non it is 
plonglicd. otherwi«c tlie u-oi.stnro (water) on IJie strength of which the plough- 
ing was done, will bo lost To the soil, and the seed when .sown will not 

germinate. Negit'ct to carry out, tliis precaution resiilt.s in much of the field 

sown lying completely bare for the rest of the season, as a matter of ]irnctice 
rolling is, as a rule, done once or twi<‘c in land under preparation for rabi sow- 
ings, except river flof>ch'd Iniul wliicli i.s seldom r. Ih'd for any ciofi Imt 
But unirrigated land intimded for nntu nn sowings other than cotton is seldom 
rolled for want of lei.'iiire : the jilougldng even on tncli land is very rPMtrieleil 
'i'he .summer rains on which smdi «lry cultivation depends last a .sliort timeeoK, 
and the cliief object i.s to get in the seed as early .as pnssililo after fherninv 
season has begun For dry cotton .sowings the land is often ]*longhed first us 
early ns Fclirnary or even .ranuary, ami conspijnently u roll ng to follow 

is indispensable if the soil is to lie kept moist. After the sow ings ire done, 

the land may be ploiiy lieil and rolled once more to cover over and pres» 
tlowu the seed. 
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Chapter IV, A* Tho last opc'ratioii of all while the secil is still under the ^^roiir.d i.s to 

, "! . tliviile tlie laud into ronipnrtniPnta for ^roarer ooiivoiii- 

A^TlCUlturC) Ar- nirnmcr koans. out'o of irrii'atioii- Tlii-'. howovor, is C'iiiIuumI in 

bOricultUrB and part to woll lands are always parfitionod off into small ki\aiis hv 

I<iVG«St0Ck- means of ridops of oartli raised 1 j\' two ni‘Mi working;’ at the iii'«tiaini(Uit 


A «■ r i c u 1 1 n r a 1 /a7U?/*n, which is a iju'^o wottden rake’ one man lioMs tlio 

operations. hanrlle and tlie other pnlla a strini^ attached to the handh; at irs lower oml 

where it joins the rake. Those kn/iin^, on well lands are never more than one- 


f if':hth or one-tenth of an acre, and often are much less. 


Tliis duty known as (jodl-choki Ls carried out more or less carefully on well 
lands for tl»e autamn crops, especially when the cultiva- 
Wpofhn". tors are AnUns, Kambohs or Labiina.?. Wheat is never 

weeded notwithstanding the rapid growth of the onion weed known as Ihurjiif 
or 'fiitjari. The weeclin.i^ instrument in use is rmubit or trowel : near Lahore 
under special conditions weeding is sometimes done by running a light plough 
between the rows of sugarcane or maize or cotton. The crops which are most 
weeded in this district are chillies and niai/e. Wheat is never weeded. It is 
exceptional for weeding to be done on any soil but that under well irrigation. 
It is of conr.se equally necessary, and sometimes more so on canal-irrigated land, 
but the cnltivators do not seem ablo to find the time or energy. Liver fiooded 
land requires more M'ecding than any other to get rid of the thistles that spring 
np after ploughings and choke the rising crop ; there however weeding is seldcjm 
or never done. 


It is curious to find that not even yet lias tiio absolute necessity of re- 
invigoraiiug their irrigated land every now and then with 
Manuring. manure come home to the Manjlia cuUivators. Of late 

they have been taking to it more, lint even now large heiips of unuHed Jiiannre 
are .seen lying outside the village settlements; no custom exists in the Manjha 
of selling manure, though all the %-ill.igt'S \\ hicli have no in igation could make 
a coii'iderable profit thereby; and tho ilanjha people actuully give away tlie 
vnluiilile snbstance described on page 1-J- under ilio name of asking no 

price for it. All tin's, Iiowt-vor, w’ill soon change. Jn well-inigated tracts tlie 
addition of feitilisers to land to improve its productive powers is well under- 
stood and is practised by the people as far as their means permit. The principal 
rnamire is that of the farm yard, but as the droppings of cattle nro largely needed 
for fuel, the fields do not get all tlicse : also in well irrig/ited tracts the cattle 
are very poorly fed for most of the year, so tlj.at tlio supply at the best would bo 
small compared -with the amount of live-stock. The maiuirc available for cul- 
tivation is collected in heaps outside the village settlement. Each share-holder 
knows his own heap. Every morning the cattle droppings not appropriated to 
make fuel cakes are carried out witli the other liouso sweepings and refuse 
litter, and thrown on to the house heap. Tho refuse of non-propriotur’s houses 
is either collctdcd in .a common Iieap which is divided among the share-holders 
at intervals, or if tlie iion-piopiietora havo been divided olf among dilfcrent pro- 
prietors, tliey put their refuse on the heaps of tlieir respective ]>atrons. Little 
care, liowcver, is exercised in collecting manure, and much more might be 
accninnlated if the iieople wouM pay a little ni<'i(' attention to the cleanliness of 
t heir homes, of the village street ways, and tlie vicinity of their home.stead.s. 
lieaves are not swept up and the rags of all .'iorts disfigure tho ground. Bones 
whicii were formerly looked on as nscless are allowed to be taken off by sweepers 
for the mere trouble of collecting them: the sweepers make a fair profit by 
selling them for export to bone dealers at Lahore. Large cart load.s of 
these may often be seen making their waj- to the city. From tho manure 
heaps round the village, manure is carted to the laud as it is rocpiircd. 
Also there are contiibutions usnally collected at the wells, ^vhore the work- 
ing cattle fifand for a good part of the year. The crop -which is always 
heavily manured is maize, and on the manure laid down for it a second crop, 
usnally fodder but sometimes wheat, follows the maize. Cane, chillies, tobacco 
and ail sorts of vegetables other than melons only do well in manured land, 
nice sometimes requires manure if tlie soil liard and stiff. Wheat is never 
manured in this district and cotton seldom. The early hdri chari should have 
some manure; other Jou'dr w.ants none. The (ields close to the homestead are 
fertilised naturally by the vi.sits of the popula*^ioii, and if the land so benefitted 
is under cultivation, it is known as main or gora land. iSometimes, however, the 
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breozy expanse of the A'lllatre common is preferred for operations of nature, and 
that is nearly always waste Lind. The manure described above ia thrown down 
on the land in amounts varyinf( from forty to one hundred mamnls an acre as far 
ns one can jtultre from the dillerent accounts cfivcn, and it is then plon^lied into 
the soil. Another method of mamirini' is by throwin*; t<ip-die.««sinir over tlie crops 
when they are about a foot liiu*"!!. Tlie dressing consists eirlicr of pulverised 
manure or of the Ictlhir desciihod on p;n»e 1-1. Tobacco and sugarcane, and if 
llic cnltivation is very good siu-h a.g is found in Arain villages near Lahore, cotton 
jind wheat are treated in this uav. It is n(»t easy to say what proportion of 
the land in this district i'^ iiiannred. In lSd8 it- was reckoned that S percent. 
M'a'^ so tientod; but that calculation must have been based largelv’ upon the 
individual opinions of the subordinate oflicials engaged in surveying the laud 
and cannot have been veiy ndiable. It may be assumed without fear of much 
error that all the irrigated maize area, all land cropped witli t<»l>acco, siigarcant*, 
chillies. pojipieS; V Inch are grown only nnder irrigation, fme-half the irrigateil 
vegetable area, and ono-quartcr of the irrigated idco and autumn fodder 
crops should be cla&.scd as manured : this a.ssnmption point.s to about 0 per cent, 
of the total area under I'liltivation as being under uianurc. but it is ([uite 
possible tiiafc this calcui<ition is short of the mark: : certainly it is not 
over it. 


chapter IV. A- 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Agrioultnral 

operations. 


manure Is curiiod from tho ^ iilage to tho licKls oi from one village to another 
in carts (‘/odih). 'riiey are al&o used for transport of 
fodder, wood or on hire : grain, liowevor, is usually 

carried on donkeys or camels, llo' ibnatw carrung fioui K-to 2 manncis and 
the latter from (1 to 8 uiauuds. Tlie vilLtgo cait consists of trianguhiv frame- 
work on wheels, the fiainowork being about 12 feet long and four feet brojul 
behind, but tapering to a point in front. This is tlie important pint of tlie 
cart, and tiierc lie any points of superiority (»ne cart may havo over anotlier. 
The platfoi m is known as the jmd/i ami is made of the strongest wood. shi. 
fliam ; its strengtli rarie-s with the i-juamity am! fjualitv of ironworking about 
it. The carts used in tho Maiijha aic mnch stronger than those made for tho 
Hithar ; the dilfcrence probably dating back from old days before the exten- 
sion of the Bitri Doiib Canal and railway, when many of tlie Wanjlia viilngea 
kept large numbers of carts for Idio, and subsisted chietiy on tlie earnings. 
Even as lately as 1880 during tlie Katnil War mdafcw'of the Munjlia villagers 
amassed considerable snins by letting out ibeir carts for f-overnment transport. 
Isow improvement of agriculture and extension of railways havo largely super- 
seded cart hire as a means of livelihood, hut still there are villages near Laliore, 
from which carts are conj-tantly let out on hire to Lankfir contiactoi^. Ap-irt 
from this, how'ever, the Milnjlni caits liavo to carry fod<ler and manure greuter 
distances than the Hitb.ir cat ts and should be stronger for this reason alone. 
A Jlanjlia cart of ordinnrv make costs Ks. (JO and a lliiliar cart costs lbs 40. 
The wheels of the one cost 11s. 20 and of the oilier Its. 14 or Ks. 15. A cart 
intended for two juirs of oxen is of course larger than one intended for one pair, 
and reejuires to be made much stronger. If a dohahli costs l»s. GO a cJnthdJiU 
of the same make would cost Its. 80. One pair of bullocks is the usual number, but 
•for a load over 20 maunds over an uiimctalled road, two pairs would be necessary. 
The framework of the cart is fitted at its edge all round witli a number of n])- 
rights, whicli are laced together witli ropes ^ sometimes these are fitted with 
cross bar.«, over which a blanket, coarse sacking, or a moveable thatch made of 
light sirJci can be stretclied if necessary. Covered carts, howe\er, of this kind 
aie not easy to procure from the villages when required in wet weather The ani- 
mals accustomed to diaw these carts are inferior, the best bullocks in Manjha 
being kept at work in tlie fields. 

8omc sort of fencing is geiicniHy ])nt up to protect tielils whicli adjoin a fre- 
Fencino-. (pientcd ruad or open space near the village. Simihiily 

the chief j) cths near the indl, leading to and from tlje 
well, are fenced on eitlier side. The fences are made of boughs of trees, buslies 
or anvthing that comes handy. Impoitant crops like sugarcane are surrounded 
with liemp plants planted in a single row for the protection of the cane. Keeil 
screens are erected to shelter crojis from wind and sand. 


Maize and ./oevr .always require to be watched during the day wdiile the 
■Watchiii'-- grain is ripening, otherwise crowds of biids would coI- 

Ie<“t and spoil the crojn The watchman sits on a high 
platform called the manna which is raised on four stakes some tenor twehe fet'C 
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Chapter IV, A- from the j'round : he is armed with a gJuihdni witli wliich he slings mud pellets, 
■ made by himself, at the birds. Near ralhs a wateh over many crops, parti- 

AgtlCUlturC, Ar* enlarly sugarcane and maize, has t*i be maintained at night against pig and jackal. 
Doricultare and I'he watchman here \\alks about all night armed with a spear, and cracking a 
LiV6*stOCk. lung whip or making discordant 3’ells. Sometimes o^^ tiers of arljoining lands 
Agi'icultural opera- together to pay one or more common watchman, and it is not unusual for 
tions. them to agree together as to what lands shall be sown \\ith what crops, so as 

to facilitate arrangements fill* sharing the expense of such watchman as may 
he found necessaiw, bnt a.s a rule for maize or sngarcane, to -which very close at- 
tention must be given, each house provides its own watchman. Scare-crows are 
sometimes used to frighten away birds and are pub up in various shapes. 


Except cotton, pepper and poppy which are picked by hand, all other crops 
. are reaped with the ddtri or sickle, lb is no ea.sy work, 

eapmg. stooping or squatting position, combined with 

an advancing motion, becomes very laborious after a little time and both 
hands are employed, one holding the sickle and the other the staff to be cut- 
The work therefore is on!^' fit for able bodied men ; women and children, how- 
ever, can help in tying up the sheaves in the villages where custom permits 
women to work in the held. Ordinarily’, the autumn harvesting is done by the 
cultivators themselves, assisted by village menials. The rabi crop, however, in 
tracts extensively inigated from well or canal is more tlian the villagers can 
manage by themselves, if the harv'est is to be finished within a reasonable time. 
Much of the wheat reaping therefore is made over to the hired reapers or Idivan, 
who are paid in kind, being allowed to carry off a bundle (Iharri) of wheat each 
evening. The lawa can cut on the average about two kanals in a day and the 
shack weighs about one maund yielding 10 or 12 sers of grain when thresh- 
ed, so that this charge! comes to about one maund of grain for each acre cut. 


When the reaping is done tlie stuff is collected near the threshing floor, 
which is a circular piece of ground, pressed down hard 
ire> mg. mul carofully cleaned ; the site of the 

tlireshing floor is selected to suit the holdings generally each well has il.s 
separate floor and the cultivating shareholders thresh in tuin: n stake is 
driven into the ground in the ciuitro of the flour ; the ciop to be tlireshed 
is placed around tbe stake, to which one or more yoke of cattle are 
fastened by’ a rope : sometimes three or four bullocks or bufl'uloes are diiveii 
ill a row. To them is yoked a reetangular handle made of piece of wood tied 
together which is covered with straw’ and weighted with clods of earth or 
other heavy’ substance that comes in handy'. The cattle aro muzzled as a rule ; 
each row requires a driver, and another man is needed to put back the ftraw 
which gets out of the track of the cattle. The hundlo is called a pAd/u. It i.s 
always itsed for threshing wheat or wheat and giam mixed. Other crops are 
often threshed W'ithout the p/idlo, the trampling of the oxen being sufficient to 
.separate the giaiii from .sheath. Maize and jowdi' heads are usually beaten out 
ivith stick.s, the maize cobs having been first picked out of the sheath by hand, 
nice is generally beaten against the edge of a circular hole in the ground. 
Moth and some few’ other grains are beaten out with a pitchfork. 


When the grain has been separated and the straw thorcaighly broken, the 
.stuff is tossed up into the air with a pitchfork and then 
iimo« ins'. further cleaning is done by' shaking the grain and chaff still 

left mixed in a -vvinnovNing basket (rhajj) held up aloft in a man’s hands above 
his head to catch the breeze. In the month of May’ when the spring crops 
are being harvested there is generally’ a hot wind blowing at some part of the 
dav w’hich helps the process, and the hotter and fiercer the w’iud the sooner the 
harvesting is ovei-. 

The following statement sliows for each month the different stages of field 
. . . -work connected with the various principal crops, and the 

Caen- of weather which are desirable or the rever.'-e. 

Each native mouth occupies appro.ximately the latter 
half of the English one first mentioned and the fir»t half of the second. 


Chey’t (March — Afril). Sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, melons and onions are 
sown, liapeseed and some of the grain are reupeil. Ploughinijs shonld be done 
for kharxf sowings. The le.ss rain this month the better, provided there has been 
moderate rain in the earlier spring months. Atmospheric disturbances are 
frequent, and the people live in dread of hailstorms which, if they come, destroy 
any crops they pass over. 
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Baitijikli (April Jlay). illelonSj cotton and vegetable sowings contitme. Early 
autumn fodder crops are also sown, all crops recently sown are watered. Rabi 
reapings generally completed, e.vcept wdioat in canal-irrig.ited tracts. Autumn 
ploughings still in progress. Sudden .showers occasiomallv come, but it is best to 
have no rain, otiicrtvi.se the crops lying out in the field may suffer. 


Chapter IV. A. 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 


Jeth (Jlay — Jane). Rabi harvesting completed. Aiitnmn ploughings and sow- Agricultural opera- 
ings continue on ixTig’atocl laiifl. Cano, cotton, tobacco and vejifetiibles arc weeded fcions. 
and watered. Tobacco, ve^etablc.s aod melons bejrin to be gatlicrcd ; moderate 
rain is necessary for the nnirrit^ated cotton, and is beiicKcial to otin'r crops tfiat 
have been sown, bnt if too early in the inonth, i.s apt to injure the cut crops. 

-A strong hut sun and wind arc dc«irab]o. 


Har (JutK' J u]}’). Ploughings for kharif in progre.s.s on irrigated soils and on 
unirrigated land if any rain fall.s. Itioc planted out. The late s]niug crops are 
gatliered. Alaize soAvings commenet*. AAatcring.s in progress on cane, cotton 
and early fodder crops. Tliese last may now be cut as required. Fine weather 
is desirable in the beginmns of the month, but the summer rains should break 
before the end, otherwise the heat becomes intolerable and kharif ploughings and 
soAvings on nnirricated land arc in danger of being postponed too late; also 
grass is very necessary by this time to supplement the exi.sting fodder stores. 
Canals should all be in good working order and the Deg stream should begin 
to fill. 


Sawan (July — August). Mai^e scAAings completed. Late foddm- crojis soavu on 
irrigated land. Weeding and Avatering done in sugarcane, chillies, cotton and 
maize. Otlier operations on unirrigated land depend on tlie rainfall Kharif 
hdmni soAvinga should be completed by the end of llic month and rabi plougli- 
ings sliould be in progress. Pain is required at intervals. Much strong suiibhine 
is injurious. A\ind .'*bonld be moderate, and from the east. Canals and De" 
stream should all be running, ” 

Bhadron (August — September). Waterings done on all irrigated autumn 
crops. Ploughings in progress as far as possible for all rabi crops. Some 
Aveeding should be done on mai/(e, chillies, sugarcane and vegetables. Gram 
and rape soAA’ings commence. Kainfall occa*ionalIy is necessary, otlierAvise tlie 
unirrigated crops begin to dry up ; the well cattle fail under the piessuie put 
on them to irrigate the whole area sown. Also in the absence of rain the lieat 
becomes excessive ; the season becomes unhealthy ; aud the cuUiA’ators begin 
to go doAvn with fever. 

Assu (September — October). Other uniriigated rabi crops me soaa n and ail 
early rabi fodders at wells. J'loughiugs continue for irrigated Kabi suA\iiigs. 
Kharif unirrigated crops are partly harvested. Cattle disease is usually preva- 
lent and fever is general. Slight rain is beneficial early in the month, but 
iujurions later. 

Katnk (October — November). Kharif harvesting continues. All maize aud 
most of the rice are cut and threslied. Cotton picking commences. Irrigated 
Avheat ploQglnugs and soAvings are earned on busily, and rabi fodder crops 
are soAvn. Sunshine and nioderate Avitid arc required. Rain is injurious as Jt 
beats doAvn the young rabi crops as they emerge from tlie ground : and pro- 
bably the Deg stream. The season becomes healthy and sickness generally 
ceases. 

Magha (NoA'eiiiber — December). Wheat soAvings continue in canal-irrigated 
land. Rice reaping and threshing is completed. Cotton and chillies picking 
goes on. Watering is done for rabi fodder crops. The weather sliouid be the 
same as in the previou.s month. Fodder supplies begin to run short. 

Poll (December — January). W'heafe sowings on canal-irrigated land must 
he completed in the first half of the mouth. .Barley sowing may continue a 
little later. Sugarcane is cut and ploughings for the next cane crop are begun. 
Well irrigation goes on busily for ail crops. Wheat straw and other dry fodder 
has probably run out, but tlie early rabi fodder crops are probably ready for 
cutting as requireil. People begin to look anxiously for the winter rains lo 
bring on tlie youiig wheat and fodder crops and sav» the well cattle. Kaiu 
should certainly fall before the end of the month. 
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Chaptsr IV, A- Macrh (Jann.arv — FeT,rnar\-). Snfrarc-ano i.s cnl aiul onrly fodder ctojtp. 

Well imcfntion is rarriefl oii flay anfl ni.trhf IMonLrhin'rs bo^in for early rabi 
AgfriculturCi Ar- ci’ops. Dry fodrlor is difficult fo procure. OcrMsioiinl rain is desirable, fullo4^'ed 
OOnculture End bv biiprbt pnnsliinp to avert ni«f. ^^f^de^a^e ^vfiid jit’iierally Idnw.s and the cattle 
^iV6-stock, suffer irreatly fi om cold. Uides.s thert' has bo«'n rain tlio nit^ht frosts injme the 

crops, especiallv^ pram. 

Agricultural opera- 

Phngaii (February — March). I’longhings done fci* cane, cotton and tobacco. 
Some cane, tobacco and vegetables ate sown. Iriigatiun absolutely nccessaiy 
for all canal and well crops. Moderate ram de&irable to that the grain nia3' swell, 
bright Sunshine also is nece^^sary. Late frosts and strong wind in day-time 
very huitfui. 

I’riDcip.'il staples. Table No. XX sliows the areas under the principal agricul- 
tural staples. The remaining areas under crops in ly92-['b 
were distributed in the manner shown below : — 


Crop. 

Aren. 

Crop, 1 

1 

j 

Mitssar ... 

Acres. 
5>-H j 

f^piec.s 

I'cas 


I'lelidi (henna) 

<diiii5i aud kanirm’ 

: U.U.S* 

J’lxlder ... ... ••• ' 

Linseed , ... ••• i 


Swjink. mnddal. «^c. ... 

hape 

2'\b>d 

! .Miini.' 

Uatamira aud Halia 

-J.mu 

N.isii 

Fruit? ... 

J.UST 

Ibtv.ia 

Carrots and taniip.s ... 

7.111' 

iremp ... ... ... ... . 

]\!eloiis ... 

U.o'O 

.^nnkukra ... ... ... i 

Til 

17.47d 

Chillies 


Area. 


Acre«. 

I'd 

OSi 

27,S1>0 

S,U2U 

AS.^Ml 

1,1 2S 
PIS) 
S)S 
i:i2 


A more coniprehensivc sunimarv of r.griciiltnral results is 
given in Appendix A which is ba.scd on a careful compilation 
of the agricultural statistics for the fiveyetu's 1888-89 — 1892-91!. 
From this it appears that in the quinquennial average of every 
100 acres of cultivation -1 remained fallow and 9o were sown ; 
of every 100 acres .sown 7 failed and 93 came to maturity ; 
of every 100 acre.s so harve.stcd tl-'> were irrigated, 37 nnirrigated ; 
39 were grown in the kharif (IS irrigated. 21 nnirrigated); 
()I in tlio rabi {45 irrigated, IG nnirrigated). 'I'lie proportion 
of the leading staples to the total area harve-sted is shown below 
in the form of percentages : — 


Kharif... 


fRicc 

• • * 


I . ... 

1 Cane 



2-5 

1 Cotton ... 


... ... 

4 

1 Alaize 

... 


3 

-{ Jowai' 


... 

... It- 

1 Jliiiig 

... 


. ... 3 

1 Jloth 

... 


, ... O't) 

1 Alibcelhineous ... 

1 


Total 

... 7 

... 39 
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('Wheat ... 

I Barley ... 

I Gram 

Rabi ... -{ Oilseeds ... 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


35 

9 

8-5 

4 

4-5 


61 


The following is an account of the principal staples of the 
district : — i 

Rice is chiefly grown in the Deg villages on the south* 
east of Gujranwala tahsil, the Aik villages of Wazirabad, 
in the marshy lands along the line of drainage channels, and 
' above all on the sour clay lands of AVazirabad and Hafizabad 
irrigated by the Chenab Canal. Its cultivation is therefore 
extending rapidly with the increased facilities for canal 
irrigation, and now averages over 25,000 acres. It is almost 
invariably an irrigated crop, and requires a stiff clay soil and 
abundance of water. The superior varieties, known as mushkin 
or scented, begami and rattua, are little grown, except along 
the Deg, where the rice is famous for its quality owing, pro- 
bably, to the rich deposits left by Deg floods, and fetches a higher 
price in the market. The coarse white rices, known as jhona, 
bagar and dhdn, are most common. They have a large 
hard grain, difficult to cook and do not expand in the boiling. 
The methods of cultivation except in Deg villages are very 
rough but are gradually improving. The seed is sown close to 
wells or canal cuts in beds covered with a thick coat of manure 
early in June. The young plants are transplanted in July 
when about 9 inches high, the laud having first received four 
or five ploughings, two clod-crushings, and as much manure 
per acre as is available. The transplanting is a laborious and 
delicate process and costs about Es. 2 per acre. Transplanting 
from seed beds [paniri) is however by no means general, though 
it is now being adopted by all cultivators who wish to ensure 
a good crop, and can spare the time and labour. In canal- 
irrigated villages where as is often the case, a large area of 
common land distant from the village has been put under 
-rice, such niceties of cultivation are disregarded. The seeds 
are sown broadcast and ploughed into the soil, the land 
receives no manure, only a few ploughings, and weeding is 
rare. The crop is at all stages most sensitive to drought and 
should be always 3 to 6 inches deep in water, the top of the 
plant, however, standing clear. A week’s drought in September 
or the beginning of October will ruin the labour of months, and 
hot winds when the ear is forming will reduce the yield by one- 
half. Hence the outturn varies enormously. In Deg villages 
and on the best canal lands it is often as much as 32 mans 
per acre. The average may be taken as 20 mans. 

The rice straw (pardli) is used chiefly for litter, but if 
pasture is scarce it is often given as fodder to cattle. It is. 


Chapter TV, A- 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Priacipal staples. 


I . — Sharif crops. 
Bice. 
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boriculture and 
Live stoci- 

Sugarcane. 


Chap ter I V , A. however, wanting in nutritive qualities and cattle never thrive 
Agricidture. Ar- 

The most valuable crop for its acreage, which averages 
about 18,000 acres, is sugarcane. It is grown to a slight 
extent on the river lands of Wazirabad, but chiefly on the 
wells of the Wazirabad and Gujranwala parganas, and to a 
lesser extent in the Chenab and Bangar circles of Hafizabad. 
In fact it may be said that every well in the district grows 
its plot of cane (varying from 1 to 3 acres and averaging 1| acres 
per well) except in the Adjoining Bar and Bar circles. The 
cultivation, however, has very largely decreased since Mr. 
P-rinsep’s settlement, a fact which is probably to be explained 
by the increased facilities for import from Sialkot and the 
Jullundur Doab, where the cost of production is much less, 
and also by the greater outlay of capital which the crop 
requires and the extra demands it makes upon the zamindar’s 
labour. It is an autumn (kharif) crop. After careful pre- 
paration of the land it is sown in Phagan (February — March), 
the crop ripens in Maghar (November and December), and 
the juice is expressed by the primitiite wooden helna in Janu- 
ary and February. The three commonest varieties are 
chinkha and tareru. The chinkha, also known as nikka, 
and the tareru are most commonly grown. The former is an 
inferior kind and of red colour, the cane is very sweet and is 
prized for the excellence of the gur made from it. fl'he latter 
is a yellow sort, and the cane is not very strong or straight, the 
gur made from it is inferior, and it is valuable chiefly as a 
fodder crop for cattle. The dhaulu or white, a delicate variety, 
is esteemed the best ; but it demands extra labour and attention, 
for which agriculturists consider that the superior crop does not 
suflBciently compensate. Besides these varieties, a new kind 
named Saharani or Mirati has lately been introduced from 
the North-Western Provinces. It is chiefly grown in the 
vicinity of large towns, and is much in demand for retail sale at 
the bazars as the stalks, while thick and strong are also soft 
and juicy. Another species known as kdhu is also of recent 
introduction. The gur produced from it is inferior in quality, 
though very sweet. It is generally used in the manufacture of 
country liquor. The desi or Lahori variety known also as 
kdla ganna and pona is much grown around the towns of 
Wazirabad, Sohdra and Ramnagar, and retailed in sticks in the 
bazar. 


The people have curious superstitions about sugarcane ; 
the setting the cane is a solemn operation ; none of the family 
are allowed to spin on that day for fear it should become 
a stringy and worthless crop, and when the crop is ripe the first 
juice pressed in the new sugar-mill is distributed gratis to 
fakirs and servants. The old wooden helna though slow, 
expensive and inefiicient was in universal use till a few years 
ago, but the Behea and other iron mills are now gradually su- 
perseding it. They cost only Ks. 25 to 80, require less labour and 
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express more gur than tbe old and cumbrous helna. The 
only objections to them are that they so thoroughly crush the 
canes as to render the pachhi or retuse useless for making well 
ropes, and the oil used in lubricating them is apt to find its way 
into the juice and injure the quality of the gur. The latter 
difficulty can however be overcome by using vegetable oiLs. 
The outturn is generally from 14 to 24 maunds per acre. 

Cotton {Jcapds) is also a kharif crop. Tlie average area 
for the five years ending 1892-93 was 30,000 acres, but with the 
extension of canal irrigation the area in the last two harvests, 
Kharif 1893 and Kharff 1894, has risen to over 52,000 acres, 
and it bids fair to become the staple autumn crop. It is gener- 
ally an irrigated crop, but in the Bar if spring rains are full 
and timely large areas of hcirdni cotton are grown. The culti- 
vation had much decreased since the settlement of 180/ -68 
when it had obtained a fictitious impetus ov/ing to the civil 
war in America. 'I'he four or five years ending 1892-93 had 
been very unfavourable for it, but the last two harvests have been 
most succe.ssfnl and its cultivation in the Bar will undoubtedly 
extend still further with canal irrigation fis it is a favourite and 
paying crop on nahri land. The seed after preparation by 
steeping in water and rubbing with cow-dung is sown in Cheyt 
or Baisakh (March and April). The cotton is usually gathered 
during Katak and Maghar (October and November), tlie women 
of the cultivator's family being usually employed in this work. 
The picking is made every seventh or eighth day. The crop 
often sustains considerable damage from rats. Only the indi- 
genous variety, which yields one-third to one-fourth of a s^r of 
ginned to a ser of unginned cotton is commonly grown. At- 
tempts have been made by the District Board to introduce the 
foreign or red-flowered species, but without success. The ex- 
periments made recently with the Naga Hills variety in the 
new colonies have however been very successful. 'J’he Egyptian 
cotton does not seem to take kindly to this climate and does not 
flower till December when all other cotton has already been 
gleaned. The average outturn may be put at maunds per 
acre. 

The cultivation of maize has considerably increased of late 
years, and now averages 22,000 acres. It is now the most im- 
portant of the Kharif food crops. It is always irrigated except on 
alluvial lands. It forms the staple food of the agricultural 
classes during most of the winter, and is therefore rai-ely sold. 
The stalks might be made into a valuable source of fodder for 
the cattle in the winter months, but instead of being carefully 
stored are flung aside when the grain has been removed and left 
to rot in the wind and rain. The crop requires careful cultiva- 
tion, five or six plonghings before sowing, and 50 or 60 mans 
of manure to the acre. Careful weeding at least twice is neces- 
sary. The crop near the river suffers much from tbe ravages 
of pig, and in the Bar circle, where the soil is well suited for it, 
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Chapter IV, A. it caa hardly be grown at all as jackals, wild cats and other 
Agriculture Ar- animals display an extraordinary fondness for it. The 

boricnlture and outturn is 12 to 14 mans per acre. 

Live-stock. 

Jowar. Jowdr is the largest of the kharif crops in area averaging 

75,000 acres ; about one-fifth of the crop is irrigated, and this 
only when grown for fodder. In Charkhari villages it is chiefly 
used for fodder purposes and is sown very close, the crop being 
seldom allowed to come to maturity but being cut while still 
green and before the ear is fully formed. In Bangar and Bar 
villages jowdr is sown for food, as well as for fodder. The 
fertile loam of the Bar is peculiarly suited for it, the outturn is 
extremely variable ; in a good year it will conceal an elephant, 
while in a dry year it will not shelter a hare. After the ear 
has been plucked, the stalks are carefully preserved for the 
cattle, and a good jowdr crop is therefore a great boon to the 
zamindar as it enables him to save his cane and wheat from 
requisitions for fodder. 

Moth and mung. tliarif pulses moth and mung are usually sown together 

or combined with j'owdr and til which give them shade from the 
sun and shelter from sand storms. They cover between them 
about 60,000 acres, and may be regarded entirely as an unirri- 
gated crop. They are sown chiefly on the lighter loams [maira 
and tihba) found all over the district. 31ung alone does well 
in a stiffer soil. These crops are largely cultivated as an 
article of winter food by the village menials. They require 
little preliminary preparation of the soil and do best with 
moderate and well distributed rain. A heavy fall washes 
them out or brings up weeds which choke them up. The 
straw {missa hhusa) is very valuable as fodder. 

II — Eali crops. Wheat is the staple crop of the district, 35 per cent, of the 

Wheat. cultivated area being occupied with it. About 90 per cent, of 

the crop is irrigated and most of the unirrigated crop is grown 
on saildba or inundated land. It is grown on bdrdni land only 
in very favourable years, though mixed with gram it is a favour- 
ite hdrdni crop. There are several varieties of wheat grown. 
The best is a remarkably fine white kind, known as waddnik 
or ddgar. The yield both of grain and straw is at least 25 
per cent, greater than that of the other varieties. It is chiefly 
grown in the Charkhari circles close to the wells in manured 
land, the seed being carefully selected from the best ears of the 
previous crop, and is sown early. The other chief kinds are 
berrera or mixed wheat, a degenerate form of waddnik. 
Nikki or gujarkhdni, an inferior variety less nutritious than 
either of the above but ripening early and requiring less careful 
cultivation and fewer waterings, and lastly goni or beardless 
wheat, in some respects like nikki, but with a heavier ear and 
better yield, while the flour though not so nutritious is white, 
pure and digestible. On well lands the wheat, at least in fields 
near the well is usually manured, the distant fields receiving a 
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top dressing' or having cattle folded on them. It is rarely 
weeded and the rising crop is sometimes choked hy such weeds 
as hughdt naunaJc, jana, &c. The land should receive five or 
six ploughings before sowing, and unless aided by rain the crop 
requires five or six waterings. Wheat is most commonly rotated 
with maize which takes little out of the soil. The yield may be 
estimated at 10 to 16 mans per acre on irrigated land, 0 to 8 
mans on sailaba and hdrdni. The outturn of straw {hhusa) is 
nearly the same. It is stored for fodder in pits (dhnr) care- 
fully plastered with mud and is served out to the cattle mixed 
with green fodder or chopped turnips or the stalks of jowdr, 
maize or cane. 


Chapter IV. A- 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Wheat. 


Barley as a rabi crop ranks next after wheat in importance, Barley, 
the average area being over 60,000 acres, of which two-thirds 
is generally irrigated. It does not require such careful culti- 
vation as wheat, gets fewer watering.s, is rarely manured, 
ripens earlier, and does fairly well on the inferior soils not 
suited for wheat. It is thus a favourite crop of the poorer culti- 
vator. One great advantage is that it can be sown up to 1 5th 
January, while wheat must be put in by 10th December, and 
thus if the winter rains set in about Ohristmas a good deal of 
fallow land is hastily ploughed up and the barley is sown. 

The yield is rather less than that of wheat, though with similar 
advantages that of barley would be greater. There are two 
varieties, the faighamhari or kahuli, an imported species which 
is beardless like goni wheat, and the desi or indigenous kind 
which is much more commonly grown. The grain is only 
consumed by the poorer classes who cannot afford wheat. It 
is largely used for feeding horses, and the hhusa is much 
superior to that of wheat for fodder. 

Gram is an important crop in this district, covering an Gram, 
average area of about 60,000 acres. It is very seldom irrigated, 
and is sown generally on good clean clay or loam soils, any 
traces of kallar being fatal to it. It is grown with most success 
in the Bar where the soil is cool and undeteriorated by continued 
cropping. The crop is particularly suitable for the Hafizabad 
and Khangah Dogran tahsils with their scanty rainfall and 
large unirrigated area. It is usually sown in furrows with the 
drill, and wheat or barley or oilseeds is often mixed with it. 

If winter rains are favourable both crops mature, if they fail the 
gram is so hardy that it generally holds its own, even if the 
other crop wither away. The yield may be estimated at 8 to 
12 mans per acre. The crop is liable to injury from thunder- 
storms which blight it, or from heavy rain, and these are 
especially to be dreaded when the pods are filling out. Gram 
is eaten by the rural population alt the year round either dry 
and whole or parched {chauhina), but chiefly in the form of dal 
at the evening meal. 

The rabi oilseeds include different varieties of linseed, rape Oilseeds, 
and mustard seeds known as alsi, tdramira, tripakki, toria, saron, 
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Chap ter l Y, A- tiie products of whi'cTi are so frequently confounded. They are 
Agriculture, Ar- tioth irrigated and unirrigated > most of the irrigated crop, kali 
boriculture. and sarxon or turnips^ is cut while green as food for cattle or men. 
Live-stock. while the unirrigated known as iripakki, malwani and Idramira 
Oilseeds. allowed to ripen for the sake of the seed which is made 

into different kinds of oil,, eolya oil, mustard oil, &c , and used 
for cooking or huruing. 

Of the kharif oilseeds, til (sesamum) and sarshaf (mustard),, 
the former is generally an unirrigatad, the latter an irrigated, 
crop. 

The area under oilseeds of all classes comes to about 40,000- 
acres, and, the high prices that have prevailed of late years, 
owing to the steady demand for export, have given an impetus 
to the cultivation of these crops. They are grown with most 
success in the Bar villages around (Jhuharkana and Jhabbar 
where they thrive wonderfully in the clean loam soil. Part of 
the crop is pressed locally, the oil being used largely as an 
article of food and medicine, and the refuse (oil-cake) is a 
valuable article of food for milch cattle. Pop lighting purposes- 
the vegetable oil has been driven out of the field by the 
imported mineral oils, and the kerosine tin is now one of the- 
evidences of civilisation to be met with in the most remote- 
villages. 

The culture of mehndi is not general, but it deserves some- 
notice. It is an evergreen shrub, and from its leaves the henna 
dye used so generally at Hindu marriages is extracted. Few 
crops are more valuable, as when it has once taken root it will 
go on yielding two crops of leaves in the year for as much as 80 
or 40 years. It needs however frequeut manuring and constant 
irrigation. Its culture though most remunerative is not ex- 
tending owing to the prevalent superstition that ill luck 
attaches to it. Any one growing it will certainly be childless 
and ever goes in imminent danger of sudden death. 

Tobacco is grown on the liighly enriched or manured lands 
common round all villages and close to the wells. It is sown 
in a sunny, well protected spot in Katak (October) ; the seed- 
lings are tran.splanted in Maghar-Phagan ( Jannary and February) 
and ripen in Jet or Har (May or June). The land cannot be 
too well manured, and constant irrigation and hand hoeing are 
essential. The return from tobacco is so large that the trouble 
necessary for its production is amply compensated. The sandy 
soil round Kassise in the Hafizabad tahsil yields a crop famous 
for its flavour. Nearly all the leaf is consumed locally. The 
local production is not sufiicient for the demand. 

The poppy is very little grown in this district. The area 
in recent years does not average more than 100 acres, and a.s it 
is usually grown in Sikh villages for the private consumption of 
the grower, and such consumption is now a penal offence, it has 
been suggested, in order to avoid the friction and odium certain 


JlehncU, 


Tobacco. 


Opium, 
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to result if inquisitorial powers are freely exercised, to proliibit 
tlie growth of the crop in this district altogether. 

The crops grown primarily as fodder are charri, senji and 
maina (clover), turnips {shalgham), but many other crops such 
as jowdr, marae, cane, moth, mhng in the kharif, wheat, barley, 
china, kangni in the rabi are freely laid under contribution for 
fodder if the supply of pasture or of straw {bhusa) runs short. 
The extent to which resort is had to these crops depend first on 
the extent of pasture land available, and also varies enormously 
from year to year according to the character of the season. In 
a season of drought like itabi 1891-92, fully one-third of the 
green wheat, at least one-half of the sugarcane, and nearly all 
theyoii'dr, moth and mitup were consumed as fodder, while in the 
following year grass, bhusa and the ordinary fodder crops were 
found to be abundant and sufficient, and it was hardly necessary 
to touch the other crops at all for fodder purposes. The pro- 
portion of crops grown purely for fodder, and of grain crops, 
which are partly diverted to fodder purposes, is greatest in 
Wazirabad, where there is a great scarcity of good pasture. It 
is also considerable in the Charkhari and Bangar circles of 
Gujrdnwdla. In the above tracts the area under fodder crops 
is from 10 to 12 per cent, of the whole. In the Adjoining Bar 
of Gujrdnwtila, and in the HaBzabad and Khangah Dogran 
tahsils pasture land is abundant, and the area under fodder 
crops is only 6 to 8 per cent, of the whole cultivation. Charri 
alone or mixed with bhusa is the favourite fodder in the hot 
weather months. In the autumn if grass is scarce, it is supple- 
mented by the stalks of jowdr or maize and the bhusa of moth 
and m'ing. Indeed, if these crops are poor they are often 
grazed by the cattle while still standing. In the early winter 
months, if pasture is scarce and the jowdr crop has been poor, 
the sugarcane is laid under contribution. The canes are 
chopped up like jowdr stalks and mixed with bhusa. After 
Christmas the rabi fodder crops, turnips, carrots, come into use 
and rape (sarsnn) and tdramira are often cut for fodder. These 
are rarely given alone, being usually mixed with bhusa or dried 
jowdr aud maize stalks. The clover crops senji and maina 
grown close to wells in the stubble of maize, cotton, &c., also 
come into use about this time. In February or March, green 
wheat or barley is freely resorted to, as last year’s straw has by 
this time often run out. In a district so largely dependent on 
wells the number of cattle that have to be maintained for working 
the wells and for ploughing is enormous, and their keep is one 
of the heaviest charges on the zamindar. The well and plough 
cattle over all the district except the Bar where the pasture keeps 
them going for four or five months, have to be stall-fed all the 
year round, and the above remarks will shew what a heavy 
tax their maintenance is on the profits of agriculture. 

Besides drought and floods, the two great enemies to the 
crops are weeds and parasites. For cane, cotton, and maize, 
careful weeding (godi) is indispensable, and if, as often happens, 
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Chapter IVt A. 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Crop diseases. 


heavy monsoon rains retard or prevent this work, there is a 
great falling off in the yield. Wheat is not often weeded, 
barley never, and both these crops, especially in alluvial and 
sandy soil, suffer much from weeds such as hughdt, naunah 
jana. It is a curious fact that fields sown with the aid of natural 
moisture run much more to weeds than if sown with well or 
canal irrigation. The cause of blights and crop diseases is 
little understood by the people, but their results are often only 
too well marked. A parasite named tela, which attacks most 
crops, except wheat, is most commonly heard of. It flourishes 
in a drought, and, attacking the plant near the top, it works down- 
wards and checks the growth. 


Sundi is a small caterpillar which attacks maize, tobacco 
and gram. Toka is a similar parasite which attacks cane ;*.nd 
maize, Eust (kunpi) is the most dangerous enemy of wheat. It 
is brought on by raw, cloudy weather in January or February, 
following on heavy winter rains, and is most common in damp, 
water-logged soils. It turns the blades yellow, working down 
from the top, stunts growth and prevents the ear from forming. 
A good shower of rain, followed by bright warm weather, is the 
most effectual remedy for it. 

Sokha is the general name given to the hot dry wind that 
blows often at ripening time in October and March, prevents the 
ear from swelling out, and makes the ear small, dry and hard. 

White ants (sewank) do much damage to crops in sandy 
soils in seasons of drought, but the most dangerous plague of 
all are locusts, whose periodic invasions lay waste the tract 
they pass through like the march of a hostile army. In the hot 
weather of 1891, the sprouting autumn crops over the whole 
district were devoured, the trees stripped bare of leaf and bark, 
and all vegetation practically annihilated by them. 

Average yield : Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in 

° of food per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the 

grains. Administration Eeport of 1881-82. The average consumption 

of food per head has 
already been noticed 
at page 28. The total 
consumption of food 
grains by the popula- 
tion of the district as 
estimated in 1878, for 
the purposes of the 
Famine Report, is shown in maunds in the margin. The figures 
are based upon an estimated population of 550,576 souls. On 
the other hand, the average consumption per head is believed 
to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the total 
production, exports and imports, of foodgrains was also framed 
at the same time j and it was stated (page 152, Famine Eeport) 


Grain, 

1 Agricultur- 
1 ists. 

Non-agri- 

culturists. 

Total. 

Wheat 

600,824 

774,096 

1 , 374,920 

Inferior grama ,,, 

910,339 

1 , 172,873 

2 , 083,212 

Pulses 

309,515 

398,777 

708,293 

Total 

1 , 820,678 

2 , 345,746 

4 , 166,424 
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that the local produce was insufficient for the needs of the popu- Chap ter I V, A- 
lation ; and that an annual import of some 634,000 maunds was Agriculture Ar- 
required, consisting’ principally of wheat, gram, /oicrir, rice and boriculture and 
barley, brought from neighbouring districts, and especially from Live-stock. 
Ferozepore, and in the case of barley from Gurdaspur. Since Average jield : 
the above estimate was framed, the production of food grains has production and eon- 
increased more rapidly than population, and the figures now re- sumption of food 
quire to be recast. Taking the average area of crops for the five Brams. 
years ending 1892-93 as shown in Appendix A, and applying to 
the leading food crops the following rates of yield per acre which 
are decidedly moderate — 

Wheat, gram and maize ... 10 mans per acre 

Barley 8 

Rice ... ... ... .. 20 „ „ 

Jo war, bajra, moth and miing 4 „ „ 

the total yield of these food grains comes to about 4,600,000 mans. 

The population in 1891 was 690,169. The average annual con- 
sumption allowed for in the Famine Report was 8 mans 4 sers 
per head, and at this rate the total consumption per annum 
would be 5,600,000 mans, leaving a deficit of 1,000,000 mans to 
be made good by import. In fact, however, import of food grains 
is rare except in seasons of scarcity ; local production not only 
suffices for local consumption but leaves a considerable and 
growing margin for export to the seaboard, and to the northern 
districts. The popular estimate which allows 8 mans for the 
annual consumption of an adult male, 6 mans for an adult 
woman, and 4 mans for children, is more likely to be correct than 
the results arrived at by the a ‘priori reasoning of the Famine 
Commission. This would give an average consumption of 6 
mans per head and a total consumption for tlie present popu- 
lation of 4,140,000 mans, leaving a margin of 460,000 mans for 
export, and this is probably rather below than above the mark. 

The above estimate takes no account of the produce of 
about 140,000 acres sown with miscellaneous non-food crops, 
such as sugarcane, cotton, &c., which are more valuable than 
food crops when turned into money, and from which the agri- 
cultural classes pay the land revenue and other cash liabilities. 

Table No. XVII shows the whole area of waste land which Fonats. 
is under the management of the Forest Department. This 
amounts to only 15,250 acres and is nearly 130,000 acres less 
than it was at the revised settlement of 1867-68, owing to the 
fact that the great block of Government waste on the south-west 
of the district, which was formerly under the Forest Department, 
in the Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran tahsils. Las now been 
allotted for colonization purposes. Government, however, has re- 
tained the proprietary rights in all of this, except about 10,000 
acres sold by auction sale. 

The Forest rakhs are now isolated blocks, of which there 
are 2 in the Gujranwala tahsil, 2 in Wazirabad, and 17 in 
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Chapter IV, A. fi^g^abad and KLangab Dogran, Most of these were formerly 
Agriculture, Ar- under District management, but were made over to the Forest 
boriculture and Department in 1893 when the colonisation operations began. 

Live-stock. They form a small hot useful fuel and fodder reserve, and should 
Forests be carefully maintained for that purpose, now that village 

waste is so rapidly being brought under the plough. They are 
leased out annually for grazing, and, as a rule, are taken up 
by the adjoining villages, the rates obtained averaging 7 or 8 
annas per acre. A list of the rakhs, showing area and average 
income of last five years and of the present year, is given below 





Average 


Taheil. 

Name of rakh. 

Area in 
acres. 

income 

1889-90 

to 

1893-94. 

Income in 
1894-95. 




Rs. 

Es. 

Gujranwala 

CUichta ... 

954 

1,823 

1,850 

Snhnianwala 

221 

37 

45 


Baoli Akalgarh 

616 

132 

130 

Wazirabad 

Bela Santpura 

485 

889 

325 


Wamke ... 

104 

63 

60 

1 

Bela Kadirpur... 

60 

123 

103 


Kila Morad Bakhsh ... 

200 

104 

102 


Jindoke 

463 

312 

320 

Eafizabad 

Thatta Mukhtar ... 

427 

244 

275 

Findi Jalol ... . . 

115 

41 

50 


Chafc Kbiali ... 

303 

222 

225 


Kila Ram Rang 

285 

87 

100 


Jangla 

134 

37 

40 

i 

Pindi Bbattian 

206 

168 

225 

r 

Chak Wahi ,,, 

303 

253 

240 


Lagar (Part) 

1,834 

42 

42 


Makki TTnchi ... 

373 

139 

155 

Khangah Dogran 

Makki Khara ... 

4,208 

> 2,900 

3,100 


Hammoki 

2,552 

) 


Jhariana ... ... 

330 

77 

90 

. 

Jhinda Jhariana 

998 

469 

475 


Total 

15,250 

7,860 

7,956 
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Table No. XXII shows the live-stock in the district at Chapter IV. A- 
different periods. The figures for 1 893-94 show an enormous Agriculture Ar- 
increase under all heads except camels. The increase is no horiculture and 
doubt largely due to better enumeration and to the fact that, as Live stock, 
fodder was plentiful, all the cattle were in the district at the time. ^ stock 
Though there is a popular opinion to the contrary, there is no 
doubt, however, that the extension of cultivation not only re- 
quires but enables a larger number of cattle to be maintained. 

The only part of the district where cattle are probably decreas- 
ing is in the Bar, where the people, especially the nomad 
tribes, formerly looked entirely to their flocks and herds for 
subsistence, but now, since they have taken to agriculture, have 
been getting rid of their surplus stocks. The number fluctu- 
ates enormously with the seasons. A prolonged drought cuts 
off the old and feeble as well as the young and weak cattle, and 
in the year 1891-92 it is computed that about one-fifth of the 
cattle in the district died of starvation. The gaps have, how- 
ever, been more than filled up in the two prosperous years that 
followed. 


There is no Government ram ; there are, however, 14 Hissar 
bulls, of which 2 are in the Gujranwala tahsil, 3 in 
Wazirabad, 3 in Hafizabad, C in Khaugah Dogran. The pro- 
duce is much valued for agricultural purposes. 


A cattle fair is held in April each year at Eminabad in 
connection with the local Baisakhi fair, which lasts for three 
days, and is very largely attended. In 1894 7,000 head 
of cattle were exhibited, 52 selected for prizes and 4,690 
Rs. sold for over lis. 70,000. Es. 363 as 
13 Milch cows ... no shown in the margin were given by 


20 Bullocks 120 

14 She buffaloes ... 110 

2 He ’buffaloes ... 8 

3 Cows (for bleeding 

purposes) 9 


way of prizes. A fee of 3 pies per 
rupee was realised on the sale of cattle, 
and this brought in an income of about 


Es. 1,100. 


In Wazirabad and Gujranwala, the people rarely breed 
their own plough and well cattle. They purchase them at 
the local fairs, or at the Baisakhi and Dewali fairs at Amritsar, 
or from itinerant dealers from Jhelum, Gujrat and Peshawar, on 
the north side, and from Hissar and Montgomery, on the south. 
The price is generally paid half and half at the autumn 
and spring harvests ; credit [udhdr) being given if the purchaser 
is poor, but a small sum is generally paid down as earnest 
money (sdi). The bullocks of the north Punjab, especi- 
ally of the Salt Range, ai’e the best for draught purposes. 
In Hafizabad aud Khangah Dogran, where there is plenty 
of available land, the people breed their own cattle largely, and 
the cows of the Bar are famous for their milching properties. 


In 1893 a horse show was started, tentatively, at the same 
fair and promises to become very popular. At the fair of 1894, 
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Chapter IV, A- 


Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 


500 horses r.nd mares of all kinds were exhibited ; of these 147 
competed for prizes, which were awarded to 70, the total value 
amounting to Rs. 418. No fee of any sort was levied on the 
entry or sale of the horses. 


Live-stock. 


In 1892 a cattle fair was started at Shahkot, under the 
management of the Colonisation Officer, for the benefit of the 
colonists, and promises to become a very successful institu- 
tion as it brings together llie nomads, who have surplus cattle 
to dispose of, and the new colonists, who are anxious to buy. 
In 1893 the District Boards of Jhang and Gujranwala 
jointly defrayed the expenses of the fair, but in 1894 the ex- 
penses were all borne by the latter. A fee of 3 pies in the 
rupee was levied on the price of each animal sold. The 
whole of the money raised, which was about Rs. 439 along 

with the District Board con- 
tribution of Rs. 300, was spent 
on the arrangements of the 
fair and on prizes for sports 
and on hhillats. The number 
of animals sold in 1894 is 
shown in the margin. 



Ra. 

131 Camels for 

6,«10 

74 Horses „ 

... 3,2€9 

4 Mules „ 

... 318 

5 Donkeys,, 

... 64 

688 Bullocks and cows for 

... 14,240 

119 Buffaloes for 

3,580 

Total 941 head 

... 28,071 


In many parts of the district, and especially in the 
Gujranwala and Wazirabad tahsils, where the area avail- 
able for pasture is small, great difliculty is experienced in the 
matter of fodder for the cattle. Tlie subject has been already 
alluded to in connection with fodder crops. In severe drought, 
the cattle are taken to the belds along the Chen^b and 
Ravi, and sometimes as far away as IJmballa and even 
Saharanpur to pasture, but such extreme measures are no 
longer necessary as fodder crops can now be raised in abund- 
ance on the canal. The branches and bark of the kikar, the 
karil, her or malla are commonly used as fodder in very dry 
seasons. 


Horse-breeding. The Government system of horse-breeding has been in 

operation since 1882. The number of branded mares for 
horse-breeding is now 215. There are three horse stallions in 
the district, viz., an Arab stallion at Gujranwala, a Norfolk 
trotter at Wazirabad, and an English thorough-bred at Hafiz- 
abad. 


There are also three donkey stallions, two of Italian and 
the third of Persian breed at Gujranwala, Hafizabad and 
Wazirabad. The donkey stallions are very popular among 
the zamindars. In 1893-94, 102 branded mares were served by 
horse stallions, and 251 mares by donkey stallions. 

The District Board has recently purchased three Arab pony 
stallions for small mares. Hitherto, the improvement in the 
breed of horses has not been very mai'ked. The leading men 
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of the district to whom one might look to take the initiation are Chapter IV, B- 

nearly all Sikh Sardar.s, and the Sikh has neither the know- — 

ledge of or taste for horses which his Mtisalman neighbour ^inJastri^*’ 

shows in the adjoining districts of Shahpur, Jliang and a,nd Commerce. 

Gujrat. A Sardar of blue blood, with broad acres and large 

jdgirs. is not ashamed to be seen bestriding a pony which a Uorse-breedinf?. 

regimental grass-cutter would despise. A better spirit is, 

however, beginning to show itself, and, if the horse fair at 

Eminabad is carefully nursed for a few years to come, it 

will probably help considerably in improving the quality. 

There are four salutries employed by the District Board, 
oue for each tahsil ; they are all qualified men, and receive 
Es. 15 per month, plus Rs. 7-8-0 travelling allowance. A 
reward of Ee. 1 is granted as an incentive for each successful 
gelding operation. 

The District Board has sanctioned three Veterinary scho- 
larships of Rs. 6 each at the Veterinary College, Lahore. 'I'wo 
of them are now vacant, and one is held by a student selected 
by the Gujranwala Local Board. 


SECTION B.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed Occupation of the 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the census of people. 

1881. But the figures are perhaps the least satisf.actory of all 
the census statistics, for reasons explained in the Census 
Report of 1881, and they must be taken subject to limitations 
which are given in some detail in Part II, Chapter VIII of the 
same Report. There are no corresponding figures as yet 
available for the census returns of 1891, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the figures would show any great 
change in the present distribution among the different classes. 

More detailed figures for the occupations of the people, 
without distinguishing males of over 15 years of age, are 
given in Table No. XVII, Part 13, of the Census Report 
for 1891. 

Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures of Principal indna- 
the district as they stood in 1881-82. The small town t„j.eg Manufac- 
of Nizamabad, near Wazirabad, is still famous for its workers 
in iron. Under native rule, they were chiefly engaged in the 
manufacture of weapons; their trade greatly declined for 
many years after annexation, but has now revived again, and 
there is now a considerable manufacture of swords which are 
supplied to the police and the troops in Native States. 
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Chapter IV, B- 

Occapatious, 
Industries 
and Commerce. 

Principal indus- 
tries and manufac- 
tares. 


The following note on some of the special industries of 
the district is by Mr. Lockwood Kipling, late Principal of the 
Lahore School of Art. 

Nisamabad in tins district is known for its cntlery. The tourist is 
frequently offered at hotels and dak bungalows many* 
Cutlery. bladed pocket knives biisrliug with hooks, screw-drivers, 

and other contrivances more calculated to display' the ingenuity of the maker 
than to serve the convenience of the purchaser. These aro generally accom* 
panied by tobacco-cutlers, a somewhat elaborate and automatic machine for 
cutting cake tobacco, neatly mounted on polished shisham wood, wonderfully 
well finished for native work, costing only Ks. 5. These are specimens of a 
trade in cntlery which seems to have been established for a long time ab 
Wazfrabad and ^izamabad, where also guns, pistols, swords, razors, spears, 
horse-bits, bullet-moalds and other steel articles are made — it would perhaps be 
better to say, can be made — for there is not a regular production. The finish 
and polish of the articles, though not perfect, is better than the quality of 
the steel, which, although tough, is deficient iu hardness, and is often scarcely 
to be distinguished from good iron. The edge of a Nizamabad pen-knife is 
soon blunted, and, as a “ RodgerV* knife can be had in any bazar for eight or 
sometimes six annas, it may be imagined that the local production is but small. 
The forging of these articles is often admirable. This is a matter quite apart 
from the quality of the metal and the subsequent finish, and it is usually tbe 
crncial difficulty of the native ^itb, who seems in forging babitnallj^ to burn 
his iron, and to leave his welding to the care of Providence. In other parts of 
the country one result of the orders of the Supreme Government, to tbe 
effect that cutlery of native make should be substituted in Government offices 
for that hitherto imported from England, has been a demonstration of the 
hopelessness of a competition between Indian and Sheffield cutlers. That the 
craft survives at all shows, however, that country cutlery finds a place 
somewhere. A very rude form of pen-knife with immoveable blade and 
turned-np point, in a w’ooden handle, seems to be the only article of Nizamabad 
production that finds a large sale. This is to be seen in the shops of all 
hardware dealers, and most schoolboys are furnished with one. 


Brass vessels of sound workmanship are made at Gnjranwala, and a 
large selection was sent to the Punjab Exhibition, 1881. 

Brass and ivory. These differ in no important respect from those of the 
rest of tbe province. Small and pretty toys in ivory are also made at Gujran- 
■wala, models of fruits to serve as antimony bottles slightly touched with colour, 
ivory bangles, pepper castors, walking-caiie haodles, small boxes, and other 
fancy articles, all however very small and simply lathe-turned, were sent to the 
Punjab Exhibition. This does not seem to be a regular trade, but one of the 
many apparently accidental crafts practised by individuals in out-of-the- 
way places. 

At VTazirabad a triviality of English introduction has found a place; the 
manufacture of chenille. Many years ago it was fashionable to make silk into 
strings resembling elongated hairy caterpillars, and it is still used as a 
trimming. The original massive form is preserved at Wazirabad, and applied 
to the decoration of a variety of objects, such as glove boxes, slippers, caps, 
cushions, flower-vases, and the like. The chenille is dyed in the crudest and 
most brilliant colours, and in the case of boxes it appears to be glued down 
to a wooden or pasteboard foundation in a sort of mosaic. A beer glass in 
chenille is often offered as a chff dVcwcrc, and similarly incongruous articles 
are to be seen in the houses of Eurasians, who have a passion for a violent 
colour which is not easily accounted for. The silk is imported from Amritsar, 
which is the silk centre of the Punjab. 

A large selection of articles including cutlery, guns, swords 
and pistols from Nizamabad, brass work and pottery, glazed and 
unglazed, from Gujranwala, and phiilkdries from Hafizabad and 
Gujranwala were sent to tbe Punjab Exhibition of 1893. Many 
of these things showed excellent workmanship, and among the 
Nizamabad exhibits especially were several very elaborate and 
highly hiushed guns, knives, tobacco-cutters and other articles. 
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Sut the demand for them was not great as they were highly priced Chapter IV, B. 
and were generally more ornamental than useful, and the large Occnmtions 
majority were returned unsold to the great disappointment Industries* 
and pecuniary loss of the artisans, who had been led to expect and Commerce, 
that most, if not all, of the articles would be disposed of, and principal indus- 
their pockets as well as their reputation would greatly benefit tries and iuannfai> 
thereby. tares. 

There are no statistics available for the general trade of Course and natoro 
the district, though Table No. XXV gives particulars of the trade, 
river traffic passing through it. The figures are taken from 
the Famine Report of 1879. Since that time the improvement 
in other means of communication has considerably interfered 
with this traffic. 

The trade of the district though rapidly growing is not aa 
yet very important. The principal marts are Gujranwala, 

Eminabad, Kila Didar Singh, Wazirabad, Kamnagap, Akalgarh, 

Pindi Bhattian, Hafizabnd, Sheikhupura, Sohdra, Ranike and 
Vanike. At these places a brisk traffic is maintained in 
country produce of all kinds, including country-made cotton 
cloth, which is woven in considerable quantities at many of the 
larger villages. The export trade is now growing, the country 
produce being conveyed by road to the railway stations of 
Wazirabad, Ghakhar, Gujranwala, Kamoke or Lahore. In good 
years wheat is largely exported to Rawalpindi, Peshdwar, and 
the seaboard at Kardchi. There is a large and increasing 
export of gram to Sialkot, Jhelum and Lahore. Of late years a 
good deal of coarse rice has been sent to the North Punjab 
districts. The trade in oilseeds is developing very rapidly, but 
the trade in cotton, the cultivation of which has received a 
great impetus from the Chenab Canal, promises to surpass 
all others, and all through the winter months strings of 
bullock-carts laden with cotton may be seen slowly wending 
their way to Gujranwala and Lahore from the remoter parts 
of Hafizabad or Khangah Dogrdn. 

Very large quantities of sugar {hand) are imported into 
Gnjrdnwala, Wazirabad and Rdmnagar for purposes of retail 
or re-export to Jhang. Gujranwala also exports vessels of brass 
and bell-metal and small quantities of jewelry^, shawl-edging 
and scarves. Rdmnagar exports leathern vessels (kupa) used for 
the carriage of ghi, grain and oil. 

The export of ghi from the Bar to Lahore, Sialkot and 
Amritsar, though diminishing every year owing to the break- 
ing up of pasture, is still very considerable and may be 
estimated at 2 lakhs a year. Firewood and charcoal are also 
largely exported to Lahore and Sialkot in country carts. 

There is also some trade in wool, some of which is made up 
locally into blankets, namdas, &o., but most of it is sold to 
Shikarpuria traders in Gnjrdnwala for export to Karachi. There 
is a trade in skin and hides carried on by Khojas which is natur- 
ally briskest in a year of drought. In 1887, a factory for refining 
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Chapter IV. B. saltpetre which is made from the shora, earth found in old 

Prices- Weiehts ruins in the Bar, was started by Seths from Rohtak, 

and Measures, and and about Es. 20,000 worth is annually sent to Calcutta. 

Communication- 

CoursG aud nature The ^reat ^rain and cotton exporting tiact will in future 
‘'f trade. be the canal-irrigated lands in Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran. 

Recently, as the development has begun, there are even now 
large stocks of grain, chiefly wheat and rice, which, owing to 
the want of carriage and defective communications, cannot find 
their way to a market. The opening up of this tract by the 
Wazirabad-Mooltan Railway, running down the centre of the 
Doab, which is just being begun, will enable all this surplus 
produce to find its way to a suitable market and will give a 
great stimulus to trade. 

The opening of the North-Western Railway and of the 
branch line to Sialkot has had a depressing effect on the trade 
of towns like Wazirabad, Ramnagar, &c., which were great 
centres formerly for river-borne tiaflBc, and the local carrying 
trade. They have also lost the trade in salt from the Mayo 
mines, which was largely conducted through commission agents 
in these towns, but now finds its way by rail direct to the place 
of import. The timber trade at Wazirabad still survives. 
The Kashmir State and the Forest Department have large 
depots close to the river where the logs are landed, stored and 
sold to contractors aud timber merchants. The timber trade 
has, however, lost much of its prosperity since steel sleepers 
superseded deodar on the railway, and also for roofing purposes. 

A good deal of timber is sent down the river in rafts to Jhang, 
Mooltan and Sukkur. The river-borne traffic is, however, being 
steadily driven out of the field by the railway. Wheat, sugar 
and ghi are still sent down in country boats, which, after 
delivering their freight at Mooltan or Sukkur, are generally 
sold as the process of towing them back would be 
lengthy and arduous. There are no periodical fairs for the 
sale or distribution of merchandise. At the large religious fair 
lield annually at Dhaunkal near Wazirabad, ploughs manu- 
factured at Jammu are extensively sold. 


SECTION C.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATION. 

Prices, wages and Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of com- 
jnt-rates. modities for the last 30 years. The wages of labour are shown 

in Table No. XXVII, and rent-rates in Table No. XXI. 

Price of land. Table No. XXXII gives statistics of the sales and mort- 

gages of land during the last eight years. From these it 
appears that the average price of land sold during that period 
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Tahsi!, 

Sales. 

Mortgages. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Gujranwala 

IG 

17 

Wazirabad ... 

27 

26 

Hadzabad 

7 

0 


is Rs. 15-14-0 per acre, and of laud mortgaged Rs. 13-4-0. Chap ter I V , C- 

The figures in the margin Weights 

show the average prices andMeasnres, and 
realised by sale or mort- Communications 
gage of land in each of the 
three tahsils since the re- 
vised settlement of 1868. 

They are taken from the 
assessment reports. In all 
the tahsils there has been a notable increase in the value of 
land of late years. Thus, in the Gujranwala tahsil, in the 
period 1878-84 the average selling price of land (cultivated and 
uncultivated) was Rs. 16 per acre, and the mortgage value 
Rs. 14; in the period 1884-94, these rose respectively to 
Rs. 24 and Rs. 17 per acre. In Wazirabad, from 1868-73 the 
selling and mortgage prices of cultivated land were Rs. 16 and 
Rs. 21, respectively. In 1884-91 they were Ks. 41 and 
Rs. 80. There have been large increases in the Hafizabad 
tahsfl within the period 1887-92 during which canal irrigation 
was introduced, and in the Bar the price of land rose from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 9 per acre. The present value of land there is 
much higher still, and it is impossible now to purchase even 
hanjar land that is likely to be commanded by the canal for 
less than Hs. 15, and if the laud is at all of good quality for less 
than Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 per acre. 


In this tahsil the usual rates paid for land acquired by 
Government for the purposes of canal are as follows : — ■ 

Chahi ... 

Barani 
Banjar 
Unculturable 

In Wazirabad the rate paid for chahi land is usually 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 50 per acre, of saildha Rs. 25 to Rs. 35, and of 
hardni Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, while in Gujranwala the rates are 
chahi Rs. 30 to Rs. 45, hardni Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. In 1892 
10,000 acres of Government waste commanded by the canal 
were sold at a rate of over Rs. 40 per acre.- This was all in the 
present Khangah Dogran tahsil. 

The following are the local measures of the district : — Weights and mea- 

snrcR* 

“In Gujranwala sriiwmaos, landis, and maria* are equivalent to acres, half 
roods and poles, respectively ; 22 inches = 1 hath ; 3 hdths or GG inches = 1 
Team; 3 karus long by 3 ianis broad = 9 sarsaC-! or 1 maria; 20 marlds = 1 
kandi; 2 kandls = 1 rood; 4 roods == 1 acre or ghumao ; 640 acres make 1 
mile. Measures and weights for food grains. — 4 jhodg = 1 paropi ; 4 paropm = 

1 topa ; 2 topds = 1 darnpa; 2 daropds = 1 pie; 4 pies = 1 maund ; 3 
maunds 2 topar, or 12^ pies = 1 pand; 4 pands — 1 mdni ; 5 tolar = 1 
chit tack ; 4 chittdeks = 1 pno : 4 paos — 1 seV : 5 jt'rs = 1 dhan : 8 dhuris 
or 40 rdrs — 1 mannd. Measure for cloth is called gnz. 1C gitrahs = 1 ga: or 
36 inches. Measures for wood. — This gaz is 3 inches less than the English 
yard; d pities 1 tassu ; 24 tassiis 1 gaZt 


Rs. 25 to Rs. 35 
20 „ „ 25 


12 


20 

5 
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Chapter IV> C. The man, taken as a standard of weight, is the pahka 
Prices Weiehts man, weighing 40 siUs ; taken as a standard of capacity, 

and Measures, and the «irtn contains IG topds, and this is known as the kacha 
Communications, man. There are two called the Chima and Ghalha, after 
Weights and raea- the tribes among which each is in vogue, but the Chima topa is 
in almost universal use, and the district niay, therefore, be said to 
have a fixed standard of capacity. The topa, however, weighs 
from Ij to 1 J sers according to the kind and quality of the 
grain. The tojia of wheat weighs 1~ sers and the kacha man, 
therefore, weighs 26 sers. 12^ kacha mans are equal to one 
mdni, which in the case of wheat is equal to 8 pakka mans. 
In all agricultural calculations, except in some Wazirabad 
villages bordering on Sialkot, the pakka mdni is the standard. 

Commtmieationa. The figures in the margin show the communications of the 

district, while Table No. XLVI 
shows the distances from 
place to place as authoritative- 
ly fixed for the purpose of cal- 
culating travelling allowance. 
Table No. XIX shows the 
areas taken up by Govern- 
ment for communication in 
■ — — . . . district. 

Hirers and ferries. The Chenab is navigable for country craft throughout its 
course within the district, and as far as Aknur, in the Jammu 
territory, about 50 miles above Wazirabad. Much timber is 
floated down from the mountains, and it is sold at Wazirabad. 
The principal traffic on this river, as stated in the Punjab 
Famine Report, is shown in Table No. XXV; but, as above stated, 
it has considerably decreased of late years. The mooring 
places, and ferries, and the distances between them, are shown 

in the margin, follow- 
ing the downward 
course of the Ghenab 
river. The ferry at 
Sohdra is in charge 
of the SiMkot dis- 
trict. There used to 
be a bridge-of-boats 
opposite Kadirabad 
in the Gujrat dis- 
trict, where the old 
Sal road from Miyani 
crossed the river, 
but this has been 
done away with since 
the opening of the 
Sind-Sagar Railway 

and replaced by a ferry. It has recently been proposed to put 
up a small boat-bridge over the Palkhu at Wazirabad to replace 
the wooden pile-bridge washed away by the floods in 1892. 



Communications. 

Miles. 

Navigable rivers ... 

82 

Metalled roads 

5C 

Railways 

47 

TJnmetalled roads 

1,2U1 
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Some years ago, the carrying trade in timber from the Jammu Chapt«r IV, C* 
hills, sugar, wheat and ghi by water to Mooltan, and Sakkar Pricer Weights 
was important, and the boat-building trade at Wazirabad, and Measures, and 
Eamnagar, Malahanwala and other places brisk. The boats are Communications- 
cheap, particularly strong and well built ; the Chenab boatmen Rivers and ferries, 
are reckoned excellent sailors. Boats on their arrival with 
freight at Mooltan or Sakkar are eagerly bought up, and few,, 
if any, return up the river. 

The North-Western Railway runs through the district, and Railway, 
there are stations at Kamoke, 5 miles from the Lahore bound- 
ary, Gujranwala, 12 miles on, Ghakhar, 11 miles, and Wazira- 
bad, 10 miles. Prom Wazirabad a line branches off to Sialkot 
and Jammu, running for a distance of 6 miles through the dis- 
trict with a station at Sohdra. The projected line connecting 
Wazirabad with Mooltan, and running via Hafizabad through 
the heart of the Doab, has already been referred to. 

The following table shows the principal roads of the district Roads, rest-housos, 
together with the halting places on them and the conveniences grounds, 

for travellers to be found at each ; — 


Names of the principal roads ivith hailing places and the convenience 
for travellers to be found at each in the Gujranwala District. 


Route. 

Halting places. 

o . 

O OT 
C ^ 

3 

Q 

1 Re-marks. 

Guiranwala to Xan 

'j Gujranwala ... 


Unnietalled, dAk bungalow, garai 

gal Dtma Siogli 


* and eucaminng ground. 

leading to Am- 

Eiiiiuahad 

0 

Bungalow. 

ritsar. 

Nangal Duna 

11 

Kncampiug ground. 


Singh. 

1 

1 


Grand Trunk Road 

Sadhoke ... | 

i 

Sarai and rest-house, also Public 

from Lahore to 



Works Department road bungalow. 

Peshawar. 

Kamoke ... i 

1 

5 

Sarai, with bungalow, and encamp- 
ing ground. 


Dhillanwali ... i 

5 

Public Works Department road 
bungalow. 


Gujranwala ... 1 

7 

Dak bungalow, sarai and encamp- 
ing ground. 


Ghakhar ... j 

11 

Sarai, with rest-house, encamping 
ground and Public Works De- 


1 

1 

partment road bungalow. 

1 

Wazirabad 

10 

Dak bungalow, sarai, encamping 
ground, Civil rest-house, Forest 
bungalow and Public 'Vorks 
Department bungalow. 
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Chapter IV, C. 2^ames of the principal roads with halting places and the convenience for 

Prices, Weights travellers to he found at each in the Ovj rimcala District — contd. 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Huads^ rest-honses, 
encampiDg grounds, 

&c. 


Eonte. 


Gujranwalato Jalal- 
pnr via Ilafiz 
abad. 


Haltinsr places. 


Wazirabad to Pindi 
Bliattian. 


Gujranwala to 
Sbcikiiupura. 


Wazirabad to 
Hafizabad. 


Gujranwala 
Majju Chak 
Sbeikhapura 


Wazirabad 

Saroke 

Akalgarli 

Hafizabad 


Gujranwala ■*. 

Kila Didar Singli 

Naukhar 
Hafizabad . 

Jalalpur 

Wazirabad 

Saroke .. 

Eaninagar 

Vunike 

Jalaipnr 
Pindi Bbattian. 


10 

5 

15 

18 


10 

12 

14 

IG 

13 


17 


15 


10 

13 

IG 


Remarks. 


Dak bungalow, sarai and encamp- 
ing ground. 

Bungalow private (but open to 
European oflScers). 

Rest-house. 

Sarai, with bungalow, aud encamp- 
ing ground. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


DAk bungalow, sarai, encamping 
ground, Civil rest-house, Forest 
bungalow, and Public Works 
Department bungalow. 

Rest-houso (to be demolished). 

Bungalow (baradari) and encamp- 
ing ground. 

Sarai, with bungalow, encamping 
ground. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto. 

ditto. 


Dak bungalow, encamping ground 
and sarai. 

Rest-house. 

Sarai, with bungalow, and encamp- 


Dak bungalow, sarai, encamping 
ground, Civil rest-house, Forest 
bungalow, and Public Works 
Department bungalow. 

Rest-house (to be demolished). 

Ditto ditto, 

Sarai, with bungalow, andencamp- 
ing ground. 
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Names of the principal roads with halting places and the convenience for 
travellers to he found at each in the Gujrdnwdla District — contd. 


Route. 

Halting places. 

.2 

® . 

O ta 

a ® 

cd 

2 2 
Q 

Re.varks. 

Gujranwala tc 

Ramna^ar. 

> Gujranwala ... 

... 

Dak bungalow, encamping ground, 
Baiak 


Kalaekt 

12 

Sarat, with bungalow. 


Ramnagar 

15 

Rest-house (baradari) and encamp- 
ing ground. 

Guiranwala to 

Tanike fid Akal 
garh. 

Gujranwala ... 

Kalaski ... 

12 

Diik bungalow, encamping ground, 
sarai. 

Sarai, with bungalow. 


Akalgarh 

... 

Rest-house. 


Vanike 


Sarai, with rest-house, and encamp- 
ing ground. 

Sheikhupura to 
Pindi Bhattian. 

Sheikhupura ... 


1 

1 

Rest-house, sarai, encamping 

ground. 


Chuharkana ... 

12 

Ditto ditto. 


Khangali Dog- 
ran. 

12 

Old rest-house pulled down and 
the new one has yet to be con- 
structed, and encamping ground. 


Sukheke 

10 

Canal bungalow, encamping 

ground. 


Pindi Bhattian. 

12 1 

Sarai, with rest-house, and encamp- 
ing ground. 

Kamoke to Ram- 
nagar. 

Kamoke 


Sarai, with bungalow, and encamp- 
ing ground. 


Bntala „. 

20 

Private bungalow. 


Ramnagar 

17 |: 

Bungalow, encamping ground. 


Chapter IV, C- 

Prices. Weights 
andUeasures, and 
Communications. 

Roads, rest-houses, 
eocaniping grounds, 
Ac. 
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Chapter IV, 0. Names of the principal roads with halting places and the convenience Jor 

,, f ^ t . 1 ‘ ±1. , r.1^ 


Prices, Weights 


travellers tQ he found at each in the Gujrdmvdla District concld. 


Commumcations- 

Hoads, rest-houses, 
encamping grounds. Route. 

kc. 

Halting places. 

a 

O . 

Cl tn 

o o 
«s 

P 

Remarks. 

Sheikhapara to Va- 
nikeor Lahore to 
Kadirabad. 

Sbeikhupnra ... 

Jhabbar 

13 

Rest-house, 

gronnd. 

Ditto 

sarai, encamping 

ditto. 


Hafizabad 

18 

Ditto 

ditto. 


Vanike 

12 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Hafizabad to Fiudi 
Bhattian. 

Hafizabad ... | 


Rest-house, 

gronnd. 

sarai, encamping 


Mattcki 


1 Police bungalow. 

Majju Cbak to 
Khangah Dogran. 

Majju Chak ... 

... 

Police bungalow. 


Ihabran 

14 

Rest-bouse, 

gronnd. 

BOrai, encamping 


Nansbera to Bam- 
nagar I'td Nan- 
kbar. 


Kbdugah Dogran 14 


Nansbera 

Nankbar 

Akalgarh 

Kamnagar 


Keat-honse has to be built yet. 


11 

13 

5 


Rest-house. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rest-house, encamping ground. 


1. Mattebi 

2. Majju Cbak 

3. Marh 

4. Baddoke 

5. Alanairala 


-0 

... I 

... yPolicehungaloKs. 

... I 
-J 


The district rest-honses and sarai bungalows are provided 
with crockery and cooking utensils, but it is safer for visitors 
to take at least the latter with them. New rest-houses have been 
proposed for Hafizabad and Khangah Dograu. At the latter the 
need is most urgent, as at present there is absolutely no accom- 
modation. Besides the bungalows shown in the above list there 
is also a series of canal rest-houses, along the main line and the 
various branches, from the head works at Khanke down to the 
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south-west boundary of the district at distances usually not 
exceeding 10 miles, viz. ; — 

Distance from head or 
from last bnngalow 


Main 

Khanke — 

Line, 

at head works. 

Miles, 

Chenawan 

... ... ... ... 

... 

Bucha 

... ... ... ..« 

... 

Sagar 

... ... ... 



Bhun 

... ... ... ... 

... 

Kaniiana 

Ycinike Rdjhaha, 

8 

Saidnagar 


... 

Vanike ... 

Gajar Gola Rdjhaha. 

13 

Cbak Kharal ... 

Matta Jahad 

Kot Chian 

Madh ora Rd jhaha. 

Kot Rdjhaha. 

Kot Nakka Branch. 


Kila Kam Kaur 

... ... ... 

H 

Shah Jamal 



... ... 11 

Jandoke 



lot 

Kot Nakka 

Jhang Branch. 



Snkheke 



12 

Hinduana 



... 12 

BirunwMa 

Rakh Branch. 

3 

Nahrianwala 

... 

2t 

Mochiwala (^Snkheke)... 

10 

iMarh 



M 

Sangla 

Midn Ali Branch. 

Oi 

Distance from head or 
previous Rest-house, 
Miles. 

Meluana 


51 

Salar 


... ... u 

Mangat ... 


... ... 

fi 

Pakka Dala ... 


Badwali 

Manamrdla Rtijbaha. 

Ill 

Gajiana .. ..• 


11 


Karkan Branch, 


Karkan ... 


Shuhkot Rdjhaha. 


11 } 


Chapter 1T> C. 

Prices. Weights 
and Measures.and 
Communications. 

Hoads, rest-honses) 
encamping grounds, 
&c. 


Lakermandi 
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Chap ter l Y, C- These bungalows are available for the use of Civil officers 
Prices Weights occupied by the officers of the Department. They are 

andUeasures, and better constructed and in every way neater and more comfortable 
Communications, than the district rest-houses. Few districts are^ therefore, better 
Roads, rest-houses, supplied with rest-houses for camping purposes, 
encamping grounds, 

The district does not lack roads, but many of them are of 
an extremely rough character and impassable in the rains for 
cart traffic. Of 1,317 miles only 56 are metalled. The 
most important is the Grand Trunk Koad, which runs the whole 
length of the district from north to south 42 miles, parallel to 
the railway, but by far the greater hulk of the traffic goes by 
rail. The next road in importance, from a traffic point of view, 
is that from Gujranwala to Hafizabad, which is now being 
metalled by the District Board as far as Kila Didar Singh, 
10 miles. 

The Gujranwala and Wazirahad tahsils are well provided 
with communications, as they are in direct contact with the 
Grand Trunk Road and Railway, and there are several feeder 
roads connecting the outlying villages with these lines of traffic. 

Another road which has increased greatly in importance of 
late years is that from Sheikhupura to Piudi Bhattian, a section 
of the old frontier road from Lahore to Bannu, by which much of 
the produce of the canal-irrigated tracts finds its way to Lahore. 
The roads in the Hafizabad tahsil, though numerous and laid 
out on a most extensive scale, have been so neglected that 
wheeled traffic is almost unknown and the produce has to he 
conveyed to the central markets at Gujranwala and Wazirahad 
on pack animals. 

Since colonisation operations began, several new roads 
have been laid out, and the old ones in this tract, which were 
formerly merely paths winding through the jungle, have been 
demarcated and put, in what is by courtesy called, repair. Nearly 
all these roads radiate from Khaugah Dogran to Marh, 
Sangla, Shahkot, Mananwala, but the road from Sheikhupura to 
Mananwala and thence on to Pindi Bhattian through Marh is 
one of the most important, as it is the route followed by colonists 
from districts east of the R^vi, and goes through the heart of 
the area colonised in this district. 

There are also excellent roads running along the main line 
of the canal and the branches and leading rajbahas. There is 
also a road from Gujranwala to Sialkot via Daska ; this road is 
bridged throughout and metalled for three miles in the Gujr^n- 
wala district. It is eight miles in length witliin the district. The 
road from Gujranwala to Dinanagar and on to Pasrur is un- 
metalled ; its length within the district is six miles. The road 
from Wazirahad to Daska runs for six miles within the district 
and is unmetalled; that from Wazirahad to Sialkot is metalled. 

It runs for six miles within the district. The dak bungalows in 
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the district at Gujr.anwala and Wazirabad are furnished and Chapter IV, C- 
provided with servants. The police bungalows and sarai pj.j{.gg~mgj w 
bungalows have a certain amount of furniture, crockery and aSSleaeurerand 
cooking utensils, but no servants. The canal and district Rest- Communications- 
houses have furniture only. 

There are Imperial Post Offices at Gujranwiila, Akalgarh, Post Offices. 
Ahmadanagar, Bainka Chima,BaddokeGusaian, Butaia, Chena- 
wan, Chabba Sandhuan, Ghahil, Dilawan, Eminabad, Ghakhar, 

Hafizabad, .Jhabbar, Jandiala Bher Khan, Jalalpur, Kamoki, 

Kila Didiir Singh, Kiia Mian Singh, Kot Bhawani Das, Kot 
Jdfar, Khangah Dogran, Khanke, Karkan, Ladhewala, Matu 
Bhaike, MirMiwala, Marh, Naushera .Nizamabad, Philloke, 

Pindi Bhattian, Eamnagar, Rampur, Sheikhupura, Saroke, 

Sohdra, Vanike, Wazirabad. District dak offices are establish- 
ed in connection with the Primary Schools at Gondlanwiila, 

Chuhar Kana, Dhaunkal, Kalaske, Chak Bhatti, Kaulo Tilrar, 

Kot Hara, Kaloke, -Jallan, Karyal, Choranwiila and Ajnianwala. 

'I'liey are managed by the school masters, who receive Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3 per mensem for this addition to their work. A great 
deal has been done in recent years by the Department and the 
District Board to improve postal ari’angements by opening new 
offices, putting on additional runners and extra postmen. From 
the head-quarters at G ’ ' st is sent by okka dak 

to Hafizabad and then ■ s j Dogran, and distribut- 
ed through the head offices at these centres to all the subordi- 
nate offices. Similarly, the post for Gujranwala is first collected 
at Khangah Dogran and Hafizabad, and then sent in by ekka dak. 

A line of telegraph runs along the whole length of the North- Telegraph. 
Western main line with a Telegraph Office at each station and 
an office has now been opened at Eminabad ; an Imperial Tele- 
graph connects Wazirabad with Sialkot, and also with Hafiza- 
bad. Khanke, Clienawan, Akalgarh and Ramnagar are stations 
on the latter line. This line has been prolonged by the Canal 
Department along the Rakh Branch, through Marh and Pakka 
Dalla into the Jhang district, and it is hoped that an office will 
soon be opened for the public at Khangah Dogran. By the 
courtesy of the Canal Department, the Deputy Commissioner is 
allowed to make use of the canal wire. 
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CHAPTER V- 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


Chapter V, A- 
General. 

Executive a n 
jQclieir.l. 


SECTION A.— GENERAL. 

The Gnji'iunviila District is under the control of the Com- 
missioner of the Rawalpindi Division. It was transferred from 
^ the Lahore Division, with which, geographically and ethnologi- 
cally, it had a close connection in 1885, but the change has 
never been popular witli the people, Rawalpindi being 10 hcmrs’ 
journey by rail, Lahore only two, and the question of its re- 
transfer to Lahore has often been mooted. 


The district i.s within the jurisdiction of the Divisional and 
Session Judge of Sialkot, hut under present arrangements civil 
appeals aie disposed of by the Ui visional Judge of Lahore, 
Thus appellants in revenue, civil and criminal cases have to 
go to Rawalpindi, Lahore and Siillkot, respectively — obviously a 
most inconvenient arrangement. 


The ordinary head-quarters staff of the district consists of 
a Deputy Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner in training, 
a Subordinate Judge, generally with the powers of Additional 
District Judge, two E.vtra Assistant Commissioners and a 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner. There are now four 
tahsils iu the district, viz., Gujranwala, Wazfrabad, Hafizabad 
and Khangah Dogriin, tho last of which was established in Octo- 
ber 1898, being formed out of the southern half of the old 
Hafizabad tahsil. Each tahsil is iu charge of a TahsQdar 
assisted by a Naib. The village Revenue staff is shown in the 

margin. 
There are 
four Mun- 
siffs in the 
district, one 
each at Wa- 
zirabad, Ha- 
fizabad, and 
two at Guj- 
r a n w a 1 a. 

Tho Hafizabad IMunsiff also has jurisdiction in Khangah 
Dograii. The statistics of civil and revenue litigation for 
the years 1888-94 are given in Table No. XXXIX. The 
executive staff of the district is assisted by a bench of four 
Honorary Magistrates at Gujranwala and of two at Wazirabad ; 
by Rdja Harhans Singh, Honorary Magistrate at Sheikhupura, 
and Riija Atta-ulla Khan, Honorary Extra Assistant Commis- 


Tahsil. 

Offico 

kitnuDgos. 

i Field 
kanungos. 

Fat- 

warfs. 

Assis- 

tants. 

Gujranwula 

1 

■i 

100 

0 

Wa/U’abad 

1 

3 

00 

4 

Ililfizabacl ... 

1 

o 

80 

4 

KUan^ali Dogran .. 

1 1 

f 2 

so 


yew Colony 

j 

C 3 

25 

1 


sioner, at VFazirabad. All these benches and Honorary Magis- 
trates have 2nd class powers. The Gujranwala Bench has juris- 
diction within the city and sadr thanas, the W azirabad Bench 
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witliin tlie town only. Raja Harbaus Singh’s jurisdiction Chapter V. A- 
extends over his own j''iyir, embracing 1G9 villages in Gujran- General 
wala and Khangah Dogran, while Raja Atta-ulla Khan’s extends jixecntiye and 
over the Wazirabad thana excluding the city. Raja Atta-ulla judicial. 

Khan has also the powers of a 2nd class and Raja Harbans Singh 
of a 3rd class Munsiff. 


The police force 


Class of Police. 

Total 

strength. 

j Distribctio.v. 

J standing 

1 guards. 

Protection. 

District (Imperial) 

487 

i 

278 

209 

Municipal 

120 


120 

Total 

G07 

278 

329 


is controlled by a District Superintendent cviminala, police 
ot Police. 1 he and jails. 

Strength and dis- 
tribution of the 
force is given in 
the margin. The 
standing guards 
include 8] men 
employed at Chc- 
nawan Central Jail, 
and nine at the 
punitive police 
post of Firoz-Bhikki. Besides the above there is a force of 
five chaukidars aud one dafiadar at Kila Didiir Singh, b\it these 
are not enlisted under the Police Act V of bSCl. In addition to 
the police force there are 1,515 village watchmen wlio are paid 
from the chaukiddra cess of the villages, levied on houses 
according to the circumstances of the residents. The tluinas 
or head-quarter stations of circles of police jurisdiction and the 
cliaukfs or police outposts are as follows. The urea iu 
square miles, according to the recent survey, aud the population, 
according to census of 1891, are also given. 

Tahs'd O' uj runwdla. 


Thanas (Police Stations). 

Is umber 
of 

villages. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popula* 

tion. 

Gujranwala sadr ... ... 

131 

244 

91,608 

Gujranwala city 

1 

o ! 

26,783 

KAmoke 

175 

315 

81,477 

Kila Diddr Singh 

128 

194 

06,296 

Total 

455 

^OO 

269,160 


Chauhis (nutpests}. 

Ktninabad. 

Nan^al Duna Singh. 
Salidoke. 

Naushabra. 

Dora Dundu Bum. 


Thdna to which attached. 

Ksmioke. 

Do. 

J><). 

Do. 

Kila Didur Singh. 
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Chapter V, A. 


TaKsil Hdfizahad. 


General. 

Crimmals, police 
and jails. 


Thanas (Police Stations). 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Hafizabad ... ... ... ... 

115 

356 1 

62,343 

Vanike 

113 

226 

39,304 

Pindi Bbattian 

III 

205 

52,387 

Total 

402 

877 

154,034 


Chaukis (outposts). 

Shamir 

Sukheki. 


Tabs'll 


Thdna to 'which attached, 

Hafizabad. 

Do. 

Wazirahad. 


Thanas (Police Stations). 

N am her 
of 

villages. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

IVazirabad sadr j 

149 

221 

100,775 

IVazirabad city 

1 

1 

15,786 

Akalgarh ... ... ... 

116 

228 

67,045 

Total 

2C0 

450 

183,606 


Chauki's (outposts). 


Thdna to xchich attached. 


Gakliar. 

lldmungar. 


Wazirabad. 

Akalgarh. 


Tahsll Khdngah Bogrdn. 


Thanas (Police Stations). 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Khangah Dogran 

72 

1 

284 

30,162 

Sheikhupura 

60 j 

221 

36,493 

Shabkot ... ... ... ... 

80 1 

298 

16,708 

Total 

218 1 

1 

803 

83,363 


Chaukxs (outposts). 

Chubarkdna. 

iilananwala. 


Thdna to which attached. 

Kiiangah Dogran. 
Sbahkot. 
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The thSnds of Gujranwala city and Wazirabad city and the 
outposts of Eminabad and Ramnagar are held by Municipal 
police. The rest are Imperial. The thanas have lately been 
recast to bring them into conformity with tahsil and zail 
boundaries. Two new thanas, Shahkot and Vanike, were added 
in 1893, but no proper buildings have yet been erected. The 
population of Shahkot thana is now at least double that shown 
above, as it includes most of the newly colonised area. A 
punitive police post has recently been established at the 
village of Bhihki in the Sheikhupura thana. The cost is dis- 
tributed over this and five adjoining villages notorious for cattle 
lifting. The district lies within the Rawalpindi Police Circle, 
under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
of the Western Circle, stationed at Rawalpindi. 


The District Jail at the sadr contains accommodation for 
348 male and 12 female convicts and is generally full. 
Life and long term prisoners are transferred to the Lahore 
or CheuawAn Central Jails. The Central Jail at Chenawan, 
about 18 miles down the river from Wazirabad, was opened in 
1883 as a temporary arrangement to provide accommodation 
for the convicts employed in excavating the Chenab Canal. 
Owing to the subsequent development of, and changes in, the 
scheme, it has been maintained up to date. The number of 
prisoners is generally about 1,000, and over half of these 
are employed in gangs on earthwork on the Chendb Canal. 
The jail is in charge of a Medical OflBcer who is also Superin- 
tendent. 


Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials. Table 
No. XLI of police inquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in 

jail for the last five years. 
The Sansis are proclaimed 
otai. under the Criminal Tribes Act, 
and the number on the register 
on the 31st December 1894 is 
shown in the margin. The 

women of this tribe have been 

exempted from the operation of the Act by order of Govern- 
ment. The Sansis from time immemorial have been addicted 
to house-breaking, theft and highway robberies. They are 
being gradually reclaimed by employment in cultivating lands 
for the zamindiira and menial capacities. The men of the 
tribe are registered, and not permitted to leave their villages 
without tickets-of-leave, which they obtain on application at 
the police station within which they reside, and which they 
show at tho police station in which they take up their tempo- 
rary residence. The police when out patrolling look them up to 
see that none are absent without leave. The lambard^r of the 
village can give leave of absence up to 24 hours. 


Tribe. 

Men, 

Male 

cliildreu. 

Sansis 

1,173 

590 


Chapter V, A- 
General. 

Criminals, police 
and jails. 
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Tlie following is a list of tlio cattle-pounds in the district 
showing in whose charge they are ; — 


Gujranwala city 


In charge of Muoicipal Coniniittuo. 


Gajranwala 


The Police. 

Karaoke ... 

... 

Do. 

Kila Didar Singh 


Do. 

Wazirabad 


Do. 

Gakhar 


Do. 

Akfilgarh 


Do. 

Hafizabad 


Do. 

Vanike 


Do. 

Pindi Bhattiau ... 


Do. 

Khnngah Dogran 


Do. 

Sliekhupnra 


Do. 

Ramnagar 


Municipal Committee. 

KofcJafar 


Zaildar of Kot Jiifar. 

Khanka 


Executive Engineer, 1st Division 
Canal. 

Mujawaranwalrt 


Tahsjldar, Kliangah Dogran. 

Saugla 


Dibcrict Board. 

Mark 

... 

Talisildar, Kluiugah Dogriiu. 

Manan^Yala 


The Police. 

ShaUkot 


District Board. 


The District Board has now proj'.osed to take over the 
manat^ement of all the cattle-pounds in the district, except 
those at Khanke and Gujranwala city, Eamnagar and Wazir- 
abad. The Municipal Committees of the latter two places have 
proposed to take over these two pounds. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 
2-5 years so far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, 
are shown in Table No. XXVIII, while Tables Nos. XXIX, 
XXXV and XXXIII give further details for land revenue, 
excise and stamps, respectively. 

Table No. XXIIIA shows the number and situation of 
Begistration Offices. There are four non-official Sub-Eegistrars, 
one in each tahsil, viz. : 

Lala Barkat Kam, Pleader, at thesadr. 

.Sardar Dyal Singh, Chachi, at Wazuabad. 

Lala Harsukh Kai, late Deputy Inspector of Police, at HaCzabad. 

Jlirza Jlahmud Beg, late Insj^ector of Police, at Kliangah Dogran. 

There is one central distillery for the manufacture of 
country liquor, situated at Gnjranwi'da, and from this a good 
deal of liquor is sent to Siiilkot, Gujrat, Shahpur, Eawalpindi 
and even Peshawar. The central distilleries at VVazfrabad and 
Hafizabad have been abolished. Poppy is cultivated in this 
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district to a small extent. 
The figures given in the 
margin show the .area under 
cultivation and the acreage 
duty levied on it in the year 
lS'J3-0i. 

Table No. XXXVI gives 
the income and expenditure 
from District Funds. The 
annual income is now about Es. 91,000, but it will continue to 
increase considerably for some years owing to the levy of 
local rates in the newly colonised area. The District Board 
ns at present constituted under Act XX of J883 consists of 24 
members with the Deputy Commissioner as ex-o0icio President. 
Of these members, IG are elected, being delegates from the 
Local Boards, viz., G from the Gujranw.ala, 5 from the Wazirabad, 
and 5 from the Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran tahsils. The 
rest are nominated, viz., four appointed by name and four 
ex-officio, viz., the Deputy Commissioner, the Civil Surgeon, the 
District Inspector of Schools and the Executive Engineer. 
With the exception of these ex-offiicio members the term of office 
for members, whether elected or appointed, is three years. The 
three Local Boards which return delegates to the District Board 
consist of the following members : — 


Talisfl. 

Area in 
acies. j 

Acreage 
' duty m 



Gnjranwala 

i 

29 1 

H7 

Wazir.Thatl 

23 1 

110 

Hd&zahad 

13 j 

bi 


Chapter V, A. 

General. 

Excise District 
Funds. 


Gnjranwala ... ... ... ... 20 elected, 4 nominated. 

Wazirabad .. ... ... ... 18 „ 4 „ 

Hafizabad and Khangah Dogran ... 19 „ 4 „ 

Each zail elects one member. No separate Local Board Ims 
yet been constituted for the new Khangah Dogran tahsib The 
Tabsilddrs are ex-officio members. A scheme for the abolition 
of the Local Boards, and the reconstitution of the District Board, 
by which the latter would consist of 36 members, viz., 24 elect- 
ed direct — one for every one or more zails — and 12 appointed 
by name or office, has recently been submitted. 

Table No. XLV gives statistics of Municipal income, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter 
VI. Four small municipalities, Pindi Bhattidn, Hafizabad, 
Jaldlpur and Sohdra were abolished between 1886 and 1890, but 
under Chapter X of Act XX of 1891, Hafizabad and Sohdra 
have been recently declared notified areas. The octroi system 

is in force in all the 


Source of income. 

Amount. 


Ks. 

Ferries 

5,067 

Dak bungalow, Wazirabad ... 

179 

Encamping grounds 

528 

Nazul property ... ... ... 

21 

Cattle-pounds 

G,152 

Total 

11,947 


municipalities and 
notified areas, and is 
the chief source of 
income. The income 
from Provincial pro- 
perties for 1893-94 is 
shown in the margin. 
The ferries, bunga- 
lows and encamping 
grounds have already 
beennoticed at pages 123-128, and the cattle-pounds at page 134, 


Municipal income. 



Chapter V, A. 
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Gcteanwala District. 


Statement showing income from Provincial properties for Jive years 
from 1889-90 to 1893-94. 


Source of income. 

1889-90 

1 1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1 1892-93. 

1 1893-94. 



Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 


Ferries with boat-bridges 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

XU. 

Nil. 


„ without „ ... 

8,319 

8,860 

8,419 

0,197 

5,067 

>> 

rs a 

Staging bungalows 

207 

250 

182 

202 

179 

be g 

Encamping grounds 

739 

1,039 

632 

517 

528 

^ o 

Cattle-pounds 

2,781 

4,601 

3,809 

5,819 

6,152 j 

< 

Nazul properties ... 

18 

11 

9 

8 

21 


Total 

12,001 

14,764 

13,051 

12,743 

11,947 


Nazul properties managed 
by District Board. 

1C5 

1 

210 

150 

178 

185 


Nazul properties managed 
by Municipal Commit- 
tees. 

62 

70 

80 

88 

88 



The list of nazul properties in charge of the District Board 
and the Municipal Committees and that in charge of Govern- 
ment is as follows : — 


District Board, 


1. Atalgarh well in Gujranwala. j 

2 Well in Lohianwala, j 8 

8. Land in Dadwali. 

4. Do. Sheikhupura. 

5. A well at Jhabbar. 

6. Do. Ajnianwala, 


7. A well at Salar. 

& {>. Houses in Jandiala Slier Khan. 

10. Well Panjab Singh. 

11. Do. Theri Sansian. 

12. Well land in Kila Morad 

Bakhsh. 


Municipal Committeej Wazirahad. 


1. House near Lahori Gate in 

lieu of six shops, or musafar- 
khdna, Wazirabad. 

2. Land attached to Takia Daim, 

Wazirabad, 


3. Sialkot Gate, Wazirabad. 

4. Lahori Gate, Wazirabad. 

5. Akalgarh Gate, Wazirabad. 


Municipal Committee^'Ramnagar. 


1 & 2. Two shops at Ramnagar. 


Buildings managed ly Oovemment on the Nazul Register. 


1. Kacha fort at Ddbowali. 

2. Kacha stables at Naoshera, now 

used as school bonse. 

3. Old shops at Wazirabad, now 

quite demolished. 

4. A piece of land near gate 

8ohdra, Wazirabad, 

6. A piece of land belonging to 
garden Chatbawala, Ham* j 
nagar. 

Eastern gate, 


6. Katra Namakwala (salt market), 

Ramnagar. 

7. A piece of land at Sohdra. 

8 A Do. do. near gate 
Boharwala, Akalgarh. 

0. A piece of land in front of 
Abkari building, Wawrabad, 

10. Eastern gate, Jalalpur. 

11. Kacha fort, Sangla. 

Sheikhupura, 
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IIkmaeks. — Tlie Di.strict Board is managing the na::nl 
properties entrusted to it.s eliargp and paying an annual con- 
tribution of Ks. 10-j to the I’lnvincial revenues in lieu of the 
income received by it, from lit Apiil 188(3. 

The Municipal Comniitfees of Wax.irahad and Ramnagar 
do not pay any conipen.sation to Government, and the income 
and the expenditure arc both credited to and paid from Muni- 
cipal Funds. 

Wa:.irahad . — ^The Municipal Coininittoe lately sent up a 
proposal that the six na.iil shops entrusted to its management 
be alienated and a liouso near tlie Lahori Gate, which wms a 
private property, he acquired iu.stead. 'i'lie owners of the private 
house agreed to take over the .si.x .shops in lieu of their house, and 
the proposal was sanctioned bv Government. This private 
house is next door tn the Lahori Gate which serves fur tlio 
private residence of Tahsiklar and Xaib-Talisildar. 

The dak bungalow at Gujranwala i.s iii charge of the 
hinnicipal Committee, Gujranwala, which I'eceivcs it grant of 
Rs. ISO per annum for its maintenance from Ih-oviucial revennes. 
The receipts ayainst “ staging bungalow ” in the statement only 
represents “ 'Wazirabad dak bungalow receipts.” 

Figures for other Goveniinent estates are given in Table 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the suc- 
ceeding section of this Chapter in which the land revenue ad- 
ministration of the distiict is treated of. Tabic No. XXIX gives 
figures for the principal items and the totals of land revenue 
collected since 18l38-8y. 

Table No. XXXI gives details of balance.?, remissions and 
agiieulturiil advance’s lor thclast ten years : Table No. XXXshows 
the amount ot assigned laud revenue, while 'I'abic No. XIV gives 
the areas iqion wliich the present land revenue of the district is 
based. The total cultivated area in the old villages at tlie recent 
re-asscssmeut was 800,015 acres, and the total a.sses'smeut, includ- 
ing lis. 5,802 deferred a.s.ses.smeuts, was Rs. 8,83, 22ti, giving an 
iucicleucc of Rs. 1-1-S per acre. Further details as to the basis, 
incidence, and working of the current settlement will be found 
below in iScctioii B. of this Chapter. 

Table No. XXX VII gives figures for the Government Board 
and Aided Schools of the district. High, Middle and Primary'. 
The High Schools which teach up to the Entrance Standard 
are the American Mission School at Gnjrauwiila and the Scotch 
Mission School at Wazirabad. These have already been noticed. 
There is no Government High School at GujranwMa. There 
are English Middle Scliools tor hoys at Gnjrauwahi and Akiil- 
garh, and Vernacular Middle Schools at Uafizabail, Ramnagar, 
Kila Didar Singh, Pindi Bhuttiau and Sohdra. A scheme for 
the conversion of the Vernacular Middle School at H^fizabad 


Chapter V, A- 

General. 

District Funds. 


Education. 
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Chapter V, A- 

General. 

£dacatiou. 


into an Anglo-Vernacular School is now under consideration. 
The Primary Schools which number C4 are situated as below : — 

Tahsil Gvjrcaiwdlaj 29. 


Eminabad. 

Santpara. 

Firoz’vvala. 

Kamoke. 

Miialiwala. 

Sadbn Guraja. 
Ladhewala Varaich. 
Chahil. 

Jalan, 

Ghaba Sindhwan. 
Kot Bhawani Das. 
Mandiala Varaich. 
Kila Mian 
Kot Sa’adulla. 
Philloke. 


Abdal. 

An'ip. 

BalletYsila. 

Miittu Bbaike. 

Butala Jhaiula Singh, 
,, Sharm Singh. 
3[atta. 

Naushabra Virkau. 

Gondlarnvala. 

Bhanoke. 

Bupra. 

Mughal Chak. 

Karyal. 

Pupnakha. 


Tahall Wazirahad, 19. 


Baddoke Gusain. 

Diiawor. 

Gakhar. 

Mandiala Chatha. 

Bainka Chinia. 

Sarokc. 

Ladhewula Chima. 

Kot Harm. 

Kifaske 

Ahmadnagar. 

Kidala jpakka. 

Dliaunkul. 

JhuttanwiUi. 

Wazi'rabad. 

Kot Jafar. 


Tahsil lliifizahad, 10. 

^hak Bhatti. i 

Riirnke Chatha. 

'^alalpur. j 

Kaulo Tarar. 

Rampur. > 

Vanikc. 

Kot Nakka. ' 

Knliunwala. 

Sukheki. ' 

Lawere. 

Tahsil Khangah Dogran, 6, 

Sheikliupura. 

Varan. 

Jaudiala JShcr Khan. 

Chuharkana. 

Kuloke. 

Jhabbar. 


All these schools arc maintained by the District Board 
which spends nearly Its. 2.j,000 per annum on education. The 
facilities provided lor primary education are readily availed of 
by all classes in Gujranwala and ^\blz^rabad, but in Hafizabad 
and Khangah Dogran even primary education is still backward, 
though signs are not wanting that the people are beginning to 
shake of their attitude of indifference. New English schools 
under private management <are springing up which do not receive 
any aid from public funds. There are two schools of this class 
in the town of Gujranwala, viz., the IChalsa School, which teaches 
up to the Entrance Standard, and the Islamia School, which teaches 
up to the Middle School Standard. Schools of this description 
exist also at Eminabad and Hafizabad, but these are still in their 
infancy. 

For the advantage of boys passing the Middle School Ex- 
amination in the Vernacular and desirous of prosecuting their 
studies inEnglish, special classes are formed in the Mission Schools 
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at Gujranwala and Wazi’rabad, and the Khalsa School at Gujran- 
wala. In these classes special arrangements are made to pre- 
pare the students for the Middle School Examination in English 
onlj'j after which they join the regular High School course. 
There is also in the town of Gujriinwala a Girls’ School with 
several hrariche.s supported by American Missionaries, and 
five Female Schools maintained from Municipal and Provincial 
Funds. In one school of each of these groups instruction is 
given up to the Middle Standard Examination. The district lies 
within the Lahore circle which forms the charge of the Inspector 
of Schools at Lahore. 


Chapter V, A. 

General. 

Education. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at the 
census of 1891, and the general state of education has already 
been described at page 52. Besides the schools mentioned 
above, there is no other particular private school requiring 
notice, except one small 'pdtsIvUa maintained from the estate 
of the late Eai Mul Singh, where many poor Brahmins and 
Hindu mendicants get lessons in Sanskrit as well as their food, 
and Muhammadan and Sanskrit Schools at Wazfrabad supported 
by a mudfi' grant. There are several indigenous schools through- 
out the district, and a number of them receive grants-in-aid from 
District and Municipal Funds under special rules in the Punjab 
Education Code. These aided indigenous schools are practically 
taking the place of new Board Schools, and by giving small 
grants to them Local Bodies are relieved from the necessity of 
opening Board Schools of their own. At present the number 
of such schools is over 30 ; many of them are low-caste schools 
maintained by the American Mission. 

The Gujranwala Municipal School was founded as a Ver- Gnjranwala Muni- 
nacular School in 1850. It was converted in May 1860 to a<^'Pai School. 

Zilali School, teaching up to the Matriculation Standard of the 
Calcutta University. For two or three years a small number 
of candidates were prepared for the University Entrance Exami- 
nation, hut the attendance was poor in all the classes. As it did 
not flourish as a High School, this branch was abandoned and 
the school converted into a Middle School in 1869, since when it 
has made decided progress. 

In 1886 the school with its entire staff was handed over to 
the municipality, which now manages it and receives from 
Government a contribution equal to the gross expenditure of the 
school less the income from fees and the sum formerly contri- 
buted by it for the salaries of part of the establishment. The 
school is now called the Gujranwala Municipal Board School. 

The present main school is located in a commodious pakka 
building in the western portion of the city. The school is under 
the direct supervision and management of a Head Master who 
has four Assistants, viz., two English Masters, a Mathematical 
Teacher and a Persian Teacher. These work immediately under 
him in the Middle Department. In the Upper Primary Depart- 
ment there are six teachers, three English and three Vernacular, 
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Chapter V, A. Besides the teachers ahovemontioned, both the Middle and the 
Ge^ral Upper Primary Depai’tments have the services of a teacher of 
finjraiiwalailuni- Caligi-apliy and a teacher of Gymnastics and Drill. 
eij)al School. The Lower Primary Department consist-s of three branches, each 

of which has three teachers. Tho branches are located in separate 

parts of the city, one 
of them occupying tho 
house where Maha- 
raja Ran jit Singh is 
said to have been 
born. Figures are 
given in the margin 
for each of the last 
five years showing 
(a) expenditure, (h) 
number of pupils, (c) 
results as shown by 
examinations. 

The Board Schools and the Primary Aided Schools in the 
district are supervised by a District Inspector of Schools. All 
tlie Middle and High Schools have boarding-houses attached to 
th.em, where students from a distance get lodging and cooked 
food at a very moderate expense. A Gymnastic Master is em- 
ployed to teach gymnastics and drill to the schools in the district. 
A leachers Association has been founded with the object of en- 
abling selecuod teachers from distant parts of tho district to meet 
once or twice a year to discus.s educational subjeot.s connected 
with their work. On the whole, the district may be said to have 
made exceptional progress in educational matters, and the Local 
Bodies as a rule show great interest in the subject. 

Hedical. There are now twelve dispensaries in tho Gujranwala dis- 

trict under the general control of the Civil Surgeon. They are 
established at Gujninwala (where there are two, the main and 
tho city dispensaries), Wazirabad, Hiifizabad, Rilmnao-ar, 
Akitlgarh, Pindi Bhattian, Khangah Dognin, Shahkot, Slieikhn- 
pura, Butala, and Brain.abad. 'i'liose at Butala, Akalgirb, 
Shahkot, Khangah Dogr.-in, Emiii.abad and in Gujranwala city 
have been established within tho last four years, and that at 
Slieikhupura was tran.sferred in 1894 from Jhabbar where it 
was doing little good. Table No. XXX\ III shows the working 
of the dispensaries for the last five years, 1888-92. It is satis- 
factory to note that private enterprise has of late years done 
much towards the extension of medical relief. To the dispen- 
.sary at Butala, Sardar Balwant Singh, F. A. C., generously con- 
tributes Rs. 20 a month, and it i.s called by his name, and with 
like liberality Raja Harban.s Singh contributes Rs. 30 per month 
to the maintenance of tho dispensary at Shoikhupura, which also 
is named after him. 

To the newly established dispensary at Eininabad the 
Dewans of the place, notably Dewans Amar Nath and Lachman 
Das, who have given subscriptions of Rs. 500 and Rs. 1,000 res- 
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pectipelr, liavo liboralljsubscribed, and Dew^n Gobind Sahai has 
provided the dispensary building. 

• The sadai’ and brandi dispensaries at Gujranwdla are 
maintained by the Municipal Committee. The dispensary at 
Wazirabad lias since 1894 been in charore of an Assistant 
Burgeon. It is supported by ^Municipal Funds, the Kailway 
Department paying Rs. 2(> per mensem as share of the mainte- 
nance charges. T)io cost of the Rilmnag'ar dispensary is borne 
by the Municipal Committeo and District Board in proportion of 
oue-tbird and two-thirds, respectively". Akalgarh is in charge of a 
qualified 1st grade Compounder and is maintained by the District 
Board and Municipal Committee. The rest of the dispensaries 
are in charge of Hospital Assistants and maintained from District 
Funds, but lialf of the cost of the Shahkot dispensary is paid by 
tho Jhang District Board, and the Municipal Committee, Emina- 
bad gives a grant of Es. 20 per mensem to tho dispensary there. 

Tlie district is now very well provided with dispensaries at 
suitable centres, much improvement having been effected of 
late years. 

This institution which is a dispensary of the first class was Gnjranwala Sadar 
opened in 1854, The present building is situated close to the 
Railway Station and Post Office, in the immediate vicinity of the 
town and due north of it. It contains two main wards for male 
patients, a separate ward for female patients, n detached ward, a 
lunatic ward, an operating room and a dead-house. There is 
accommodation for 10 male and 8 female patients. A separate 
ward for well-to-do patients is now in course of construction. 

Since 1889 the dispensary has been in charge of an Assistant 
Surgeon. It appears to be very popular and is largely 
resorted to by all classes of the native community. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary medical establishment, 12 hakims or 
practitioners after the native method are maintained by the 
District Board, and one by tho Municipality of Wazirabad. 

Their posts are to be abolished as they die off. 

There is a small Church at GujriinwSla, capable of seating Ecclesiastical, 
some 80 or 90 persons. No Chaplain is posted there, but the 
Chaplain of Sifiikot visits the station about every quarter to 
hold service. 

The -engineering and traffic arrangements of the portion Head-qaarters of 
of the North-Western Railway which runs through the district 
"are under the Executive Engineer, North-Western Railway, and 
District Traffic Superintendent, stationed at Lahore. The head- 
quarters of the Engineei’-in-CIiief of the AVazlrabad-Mooltan 
Railway now under construction are at Wazirabad. The great 
military highway of Northern India, known as the Grand Trunk 
Road connecting Beng.'d, Hindustan and the Punjab proper 
with the north-west frontier at Peshawar, runs almost parallel 
to the railway line, and the portion in this district is under the 
Executive Engineer of tho GujranwMa Division, stationed at 
G ujranwdla. The Provincial Works in the district are also under 
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Chapter V, B. his control. The first, second, and part of the fourth Divisions 
Lands and Land Cheniib Canal are in this district, with head-quarters at 

Bevenue. Khanke, where the head of the canal is Gujranwala and Lahore, 
Head-quarters of respectively. The forests of the district are under the Deputy 
other Departments. Conservator of Forests, Gujranwala Division, stationed at Gujran- 
wala. The telegraph lines and offices are controlled by the 
Telegraph Superintendent at Lahore, and the Post Offices by 
the Superintendent of Post Offices, Gujranwala Division, at 
Gujranwala. 


SECTION B.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

The Sikh revenue The revenue history of the district in so far as it bears on 
system. present conditions begins with the Sikhs. During the rise of 

Sikh power and the struggle of the rival confederacies for 
ascendency, roughly from 1750 to 1810 A. D., there was no fixed 
policy at all ; might was right. In fact, the state of things cannot 
be more appropriately described than in the quotations 

“ Because — 

" The good old rnle sufficoth them, the simple plan : 

“ That they should take who have the power. 

“ And they should keep who can.” 

By 1810 A. D., after nearly a century of anarchy fatal to 
all material improvement, in which nearly every village was 
sacked or burned by one or other of the contending parties, or 
deserted by the owners owing to the general insecurity and 
successive famines, the district had fallen into the strong hands 
of Ranjit Singh, and comparative order and security were 
restored. The Maharaja’s fiscal policy was two-fold. Part 
of the district was portioned out to the local chiefs or his 
own followers on a semi-feudal system, to make what they could 
out of the people, subject to the obligation of military service ; 
the rest was farmed out in groups of villages to kardars or 
farmers of the revenue, who contracted to make certain fixed 
payments to the Royal Treasury at Lahore. The kardars and 
jagirdars alike realised the revenue direct from the cultivators 
by hanhut or appraisement of the crop, batai or division 
of the crop, and chikotu or lump payments in kind and cash, 
changing one mode for another as they found it to their profit. 
Each system pressed equally hard on the people who were" 
regarded as a sponge to bo squeezed to the utmost limit com- 
patible with their continuing to cultivate, and when they 
refused or were unable to pay, the land was made over to out- 
siders. The results of this system are thus described by Mr. 
Morris : — 

The evil couseqncnces attciidaiifc on tlijs system are worthy of notice, if 
only to show what the effect has been on our present system of revenue collec- 
tions. First, it made tlie people improvident : they knew that the more they 
worked and the larger their returns, bo in proportion would the Government 
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demand be enhanced ; ■whilst tbo more idle they w’erc, the less would they have Chapter V, B. 
to pay to Goverunicnt TIuis was a premium offered for idleness. Secondly, it 

was directly to the advantage of the kardur that the cultivation should increase. LaUds and Land 
It therefore became iiis interest to give over the land to tliose who would till it B.6yenue- 
best, who were generally mere cultivators. Thus the rights of ])roprietora were The Sikh revenue 
disregarded, and the value of property consequently decreased, 'fhe result of gyg^gjjj^ 
this deprec atiou in the value of property in land is Uiat, instead of finding the 
village communities strong, w’ith elements of stability in them, we see them 
weak, unable to afford help to each other, ami one aud all repudiating the princi- 
ple of Joint responsibility. The eonsetpience of tfiis Kan (Uinknt) system 
has been to make the people improvident to the last degree. They have never 
been accustomed to pay for more or less than the actual rcturu of the crop. 

They do not understand providing for the exigencies of a bad season by laying by 
from a good one : consequently fixed and regular money payments are very un- 
popular with them. Again, formerly they always looked to (jovcrnmejit for help 
in sinking wells, d:c. This help they readily got from the kardars, who were 
personally interested in extending the cultivauon. The result is that now they 
can do nothing for themselves.” 

The assessment .so demanded aud realised would now seem 
to us incredible. In the richest portion of the district, vi/.., 
along its eastern boundary, the ordinary rate was oue-half or 
two-fifths of the produce, or a fixed charge of Ee. 1 in the 
kharif and two mans of wheat in the rabi per acre, which 
would now be equivalent to an assessment of Rs. 5 per acre. 

Good wells with 3U to 50 acres attached had to pay Rs. 120 to 
R,s. 200. The only exception to the general fiscal oppression was 
Dewan Sawan Mai, who about 1825 A. D. obtained the Bar and 
adjoining Bar tracts in the Hafizabad tahsil, partly in farm and 
partly in jdgir. He encouraged the pastoral tribes of the 
Bar to found villages and settle down permanently to agricul- 
ture by allowing them to hold the land at a very lenient assess- 
ment, ultimately fixed at Rs. 02 per well. He also made re- 
missions in favour of those who founded new villages or sunk 
new wells. Were it not for this wise aud far-seeing policy, the 
nomads of the Gujranwala Bar would never have settled on the 
soil, but would have remained homeless and landless vagabonds 
as their brethren in Jhaug or Montgomery are to-day. This 
striking exception, however, only heightened the efiect of the 
general oppression. In addition to the ordinary revenue 
demand, there were a multitude of petty exactions known 
as nazar, farashkhana, iopkhana, hooli, varying from Re. 1 per 
well per harvest to Rs. 2 per village, while villages at a 
distance from the central market bad to j^ay an addition of 
from 8 annas to Re. 1 per viuni of 8 mans for difference of 
prices and cost of carriage. A more crushing exaction was the 
free-quartering of troops on the people aud the necessity of fur- 
nishing supplies for the Sikh armies on their way to the frontier, 
the high road to which lay through the centre of the district. 

In fact on few, if any, districts in the Punjab did the hand of the 
Sikhs fall more heavily than on this. The result was that under 
Sikh rule proprietary rights had no value, the distinction be- 
tween owner and tenant was unknown, tho .State demand 
absorbing all tho profits of cultivation, and the possession of land 
was regarded rather as a burden than a privilege. At annex- 
ation consequently we found the district impoverished and 
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demoralized, the village communities weak and repudiating the 
principles of joint resjjcnsibilifcy, the people leading a hand to 
mouth existence from harvest to harvest, unable or unwilling to 
do anj’thing for themselves and averse to a fixed sj'stcm of 
money payments. Few districts, therefore, bad a worse start 
under British rule, and unfortunately the eflec-t of our first 
experiments in assessment, in whicdi we took as a standard 
the amount which the Sikhs had been able to dragoon out of 
the people, was rather to increase the demoralization than to 
check it. 


Summary settle- Thesummarysettlement of the district was made in 1847-48 
by Mr. Cocks and Major Lake, Assistants to the Kesideiit. 
The basis of calculation was the collections in grain and kind for 
the previous five years, li.st.s of wliich were supplied by the 
kardars. The gr.ain paj’nienfs wore commuted into cash at 
the rate of prices then prevailing, which, owing to the demand for 
supplies for the troops in the field, happened to be exceptionally 
high ; and an all-round reduction of 10 per cent, being allowed, 
the balance was announced as a fixed cash demand. The total 
for the whole district was Ks. 0,69,5.50, and the incidence per 
cultivated acre Rs. 1-9-3. From the methods employed it was 
inevitable that the assessment should be glaringly unequal, but in 
addition it was oppressively severe. For a few years thezamin- 
diirs, buoyed up by high prices, paid the demand with some re- 
gularity, if not with ease. At annexation prices fell owing to the 
disbandment of enormous bodies of troop.=, the income from ser- 
vice fell off, money became scarcer, while the demand for it owing 
to the new system of fixed money paymeiit increased. A sevei’o 
drought in 1 849 increased the strain, and another and more 
disastrous drought in 18-51, accompanied by a deadly epidemic: 
of murrain among the cattle, brought matters to a crisis and 
made it apparent that the summary settlement which had 
originally been announced for only throe yoai-s, but eventu- 
ally ran on for seven, could not be maintained without 
ruining the district. Every year the collections proved diffi- 
cult and balances accrued. From 184-9 to ISo-j tho balances 
averaged 7.V per cent, on the deuKii'.ii, rising in IS49 and 18.53 
to 10 and 1-5 per cent., respectively, 'i lia pressure was most 
severe in the highly irrigated tracts of G'ujranwala and 
Wazirabad which had suffered most from the exactions of tho 
Sikhs and were least able to hear the strain of over-assess- 
ment. In the Gujranwala pargana, for instance, a balance 
of over 17 per cent, accrued, and the number of wells deserted 
in one year exceeded 300, 

Regular settle- It was evident that a reduction of assessment was urgently 
needed, and in 18-31 the regular settlement was begun by Mr. 
Temple who was in charge of the operations for the whole 
Rechna Doab with Sir. Morris as his Assistant for tho Gujran- 
wala district and tho trans-Ravi poj'tiou of Jjahorc. In 1853 
Mr. Morris received independent charge and completed the 
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operations in 1856. The standpoint from whicli he approached Chapter V, B- 
his task is thus described by him in his report : — Land and Land 

“ It was evident tliat redaction wa-s necessary, and that to ensnre for the Revenue* 
future regular payments, and determine on an assessment that ceulcl be reason- Regular settlo- 
ably expected to work well through any’ number of years, a considerable amount ment. 
of Government revenue mnst be sacriticcd. The following considerations also 
convinced me that a light assessment only could work well and snccessfully in 
the tract ; — ris., the general inferiority of the soil ; great depth of water from 
the surface ; the absence of development of natural resources ; the nomad 
character of the people ; their idleness and improvidence; their thievish pro- 
pensities and aversion to money payments ; the absence of proprietary rights 
and low value of landed property ; the scantiness of the population, and absence 
of cultivators.” 


His method of assessment was briefly to divide each par- 
gana into assessment circles, and having regard to the revenue 
history, agricultural statistics, and existing condition of each 
circle, to determine the general amount of reduction necessary. 
Having collected his assessment data, viz., rates on wells, rates 
on yokes, rates levied by the Sikhs, tahsildar’s estimate and a 
produce estimate based on the assumption that the Government 
was entitled to one-sixth of the gross produce on irrigated and 
one-flfth on unirrigated lands, he deduced from them the rates 
necessary to bring out the desired result. In all but tbe river 
circles the rates he finally adopted were not so much soil rates 
as lump sums on well areas, which in each circle he divided into 
three classes according to their condition, efficiency, quality of 
the soil, and number of yokes attaclied. The method was in 
accordance with the practice of the people in distributing the 
revenue. His village assessments were worked out on much the 
same principle, but wore further modified by the grant of such 
temporary reduction for the first two or three years in favour of 
estates which had suffered materially from the drought of 
1849-51 as would enable them to recover from their depression. 

The financial result of the re-a.ssessment was to reduce the 
original summary settlement demand, excluding petty mudjis by 
about 19 per cent., viz . ; — 
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Cha pter Y, B. jji Gujranwala and 'Wazirabad tlie cultivated land alone 

Land and Land assesped. In the Uafizahad Adjoining Bar and Brir villages, 
Revenue. a sum of about Bs. 3,000 was assessed on the waste, calculated 
Regular settle- at the rate of Be. 1 per 100 head of cattle. Tliis tiriii assess- 
meut was clearly inadequate, and \ illnges with little cultivation 
and large profits from cattle and from the produce of waste 
land escaped very lighthq while the burden of assessment was 
thrown on villages which had broken up their waste. 

The relief given by the regular settlement was great, but 
the people had been so sorely tried by the over-assessment of 
past years following on the oppressive exaction of the Sikhs that 
they were averse to binding themselves to a fixed cash assess- 
ment even when thi.s gave a substantial reduction of the old 
demand. The most delicate and arduous task connected with 
the settlement was to iiuhico them to engage for the revenue, 
and, when they had been .<=0 engaged, to prevent them from 
repudiating their responsibilities. Mr. Temple, who gave out the 
assessments of Gujranwala and Wazirabad in 1853, notes: — 

‘‘ Wt, cn I announced the yum'i.-' I could pec that in their hear(.=! the pcojilo 
wore iiowillin" lo etitoi* into any cntrai^onioats at all for cash paj'menfs. In 
S''VfraI oaj'C-j Mr. Morris li.o’l cmvifleratrou to villaffos that liail siifleroii 

jno!*t from the dronglir. of IsJl hy tliein reduced ./amas for the fir^t two 

years “The induced were acco[*ccd and the usual criEtao’ernejit sf'iven in, 

hut, in IMr. iJlorns’s woids.no sooner did the time for enlniM-einent arrive than 
tlie people gave in a pt-ticiou bogging to be released from their engagements.” 

Such C. 1 .S 0 S of recU'nncy were rigorously dealt with by tlie 
Settlement Officer, who procured the transference of the share 
of such recu.sants to more solvent shareholders, or its tempo- 
rary alienation to fanners, who agreed to pay the Government 
revenue, or its sale to tho highest bidder. In Gujranwala 15 
estate.s were wholly, and 2 jiartly, transferred to outsiders; in 
AVazirabad one whole estate and one-third of another were simi- 
larly transferred under pressure of the assessment; while in 
Hafizabad tho transfer covered one whole estate, one-half of two, 
one-third of two, one-fourth of tw'O and one-sixth of three 
estates. In addition to these transfers of whole estates or 
shares, no less than 280 cases of transfers of holdings covering 
about 14,000 acres took place; tho old owners in most cases 
owing to poverty or tho pressureof assessment voluntarily trans- 
ferring their shares to more solvent shareholders. By these 
methods a serious expropriation of the old proprietors in favour 
of capitalists or speculators in land was begun, which was the 
subject of long and bitter controversy at the time. Ultimately it 
was laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor that the refusal of a 
proffered janin by the proprietors does not render the compulsory 
sale of their land legal ; all that they can be made to forfeit are 
the privileges of contracting for tho payment of the Government 
revenue and of managing the estate. On this principle being 
applied, temporary farm {mustajiri) took tho place of permanent 
alienation, and efforts subsequently made to reinstate the old 
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owners by compromise witli the alienee were generally success- Cha pter V, B. 
fill except in cases w’liere whole estates had been transferred to Land and Land 
wealthy capitalists like theDewans of Bininabad and the Sardars Revenue, 
of Butiila, who claimed to hold on the ground that they had Regular settlo- 
speut money on the property. ment. 

In spito of an all-round reduction of 19 per cent., there is no 
doubt that, judged by our present standard of assessment, vi::., 
half assets, Mr. Morris’s assessment was too high. This is 
apparent from tho facts that his demand per cultivated acre was 
from C to IG per cent, above the incidence of Mr. O’Dwyer’s 
present assessment, though prices have probably increased 50 
per cent since, and that during the currency of the regular 
settlement profit rents were almost unknown, the owners in most 
cases being only too glad to got tenants to cultivate on condition 
of paying the Government revenue with a nominal mdlikdiia. 

All over the district, and especially in the most highly developed 
tracts, it soon hccamo apparent tliat some villages were over- 
assessed. Balances begun to accrue, and in many estates reduc- 
tions had to bo given. In 1^58 a general enquiry into tho 
conditions of the more depressed estates was carrie<l out by tho 
Coinmis.siouer, the result of w’hich was that the deferred or 
progressive enhancements were generally given up and aredne- 
tiou of about Rs. 21,000 or 4 per cent, on Mr. Morris’s jdraa 
was granted. Thenceforward, assisted by a return of good 
seasons, the increased security for life and property under our 
rule, the settlement appears to have worked smoothly enough. 

The revision of the regular settlement, which had been Revision of settle- 
sanctioned for a term of ten years from the date of the giving meet, l8CtJ-G8. 
out of the original assessments, was undertaken by Captain 
Nisbet under the general supervision of Mr. Prinsep, the 
Settlement Commissioner, in 1804 and completed in 1S08. 

Captain Nisbet thus describes tlio state of affairs at tho 
beginning of bis settlement : — 

“ I soon found that tliougli after revised assessment the demand fur land 
revenue was far from being excesMve, and there was no great distress, yet tho 
rates fell very unevenly, and villages were either in one or the other extreme. 

Nearly one-quarter of the whole district is found to be heavily taxed, while 7lG 
villages are lightly, and only 193 fairly, assessed. The general complaint I heard 
everywhere in my tours in the district was, not much ot over-assessment but of 
inequality of rates in neighbonring villages. The very considerable increase in 
the irrigated area and small number of wells out of use betokens the prosperity 
of late years. Though at the present revision of settlement no great increase of 
revenue has been taken, every endeavour has been made to jrivc relief in the way 
most needed, and avoid as far as possible great inequality of rates in villages of 
the same assessment circle. Some variation there must be always, in proportion 
as estates diverge from the centre of the and partake less of its charac- 

teristics as they approach the boundary of adjoining circles.” 

The Government share of the produce was calculated at one- 
sixth. The now rate jama included a rate on water, and land 
revenue, by applying to the irrigated area a well rate, higher 
or lower according to the fertility of the circle to bo assessed, 
calculated on the assumed average profit of tho area watered by 
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Chap ter Y , B. a well in that locality after deduction of all expenses, and then 
Land and Land to this a moderate rate on the whole assessable area as 

Bevenue. “ uuirrigated.” The well rate multiplied into the whole number 
Beyiaion of settle- of wells in use, care being' taken to see that there was no want 
ment, I86G-68. of j okes or able-bodied population, and the bdruni rate multiplied 
into the whole assessed area, gave the new rate jama of the 
assessment circle ; and the standard thus obtained was then 
applied to each village area and the result showed how the 
general rate for the circle would affect that estate. 

The total revenue of the district in 1866, including a small 
amount realized in lieu of tirni, was Rs. 5,28,554. The revenue 
assessed by Captain Nisbet on the cultivation was initial Rs. 
5,45,575 and progressive Rs. 5,85,827, to which must be added 
the jama assessed on the ftnn/urland, which was Rs. 1 1,475 initial 
and Rs. 23,234 progressive. Thus the grand total increase in 
the land revenue of the district was Rs. 28,496 or 5i per cent, 
initial, and Hs. 80,507 or 15f per cent, progressive. The progres- 
sive increase was generally taken in the tenth year of settlement. 
Full details of the assessment by par^atms or circles with the 
jamas and their enhancement progressively, are given in the 
appendices to Captain Ni.sbet’s report. The announcement of the 
new assessments was received everywhere with the greatest 
satisfaction. Even in tahsil Hafizabad, where the actual increase 
was largest, not a single village declined to engage. There is no 
doubt whatever that the assessment everywhere was extremely 
moderate, and the absence of even a semblance of dissatisfaction 
would lead to the belief that it might have been higher. 

The new assessment came into force in tahsil Wazirabad and 
the charkhari mnhal of Gujranwala from the kharif kist Sainbat 
1924, corresponding with December 1867 ; in the rest of the district 
from the rabi kist of Sambat 1925, corresponding with July 1868. 
The new assessments were sanctioned for a term of 20 years. 

A leading feature of the settlement was the assessment of 
pasture. JMr. Morris's assessment was merely nominal and 
came to only about Rs. 3,OCO. Captain Nisbet, after leaving a 
liberal margin for pasture, assessed the remaining culturable 
land in the Adjoiniug Bar of Gujranwala and Hafizabad at one 
anna per acre, rising progressively to 2 annas, and in the Hafiz- 
abad Bar at f anna rising to 1^ annas. 'I'he initial assessment 
on pasture was Rs. 11,475, rising progressively to Rs. 23,324. 

The initial revenue assessed on the cultivation was Rs. 
5,45,575 and progressive Rs. 5,85,827. The grand total increase 
in the land revenue of the district was Rs. 28,496 or 5^ per cent, 
initial, and Rs. 80,507 or 15i per cent, progressive. In the in- 
terval between the regular and revised settlements cultivation 
had increased 15 per cent., irrigation 20 per cent. 

The assessment w'as severely criticised at the time as being 
unduly lenient, and the Lieutenant-Governor accepted the pro- 
posal of the Financial Commissioner that the progressive 
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enliancements should be taken at once and the settlement sane- Chap ter V. B. 
tioned for only 10 years. Ultimately, however, these orders jjjnd and Land 
were reviewed, and it was directed that the term of settlement Kevenne. 
should stand for 20 years, as given out under Mr. Prinsep’s Sevieion of aettlo' 
instructions, and that the progressive enhancements should not 1866-68. 
be taken before the dates originally announced. 

By the people the new settlement was received with great 
satisfaction. The State demand had now been fixed at a moder- 
ate amount which left a margin for profit rents, and rent, as a 
payment in excess of the revenue, became now the rule, not the 
exception. 

The new settlement, however, had a bad start. The 
years 1868-72 were years of short or unseasonable rainfall 
with bad harvests and scarcity of fodder. This caused con- 
siderable distress in the Bar villages of Gujriinwala and Hafiz- 
abad. A special enquiry made at the time showed that an 
epidemic of murrain carried off 46,55-5 head of cattle, valued 
at 9 lakhs. The distress was aggravated by the orders originally 
issued to realise the progressive assessments at once. Many 
villages in Hafizabad and some in Gujrauwala began to fall 
into arrears, and in 1872 the Deputy Commissioner reported 
that their conditions would have been deplorable had not 
orders been received from Government that the progressive 
jamas were not to be realised before the dates originally given 
out, and that the excess already realised was to be credited 
against the current year’s demand. In 1873 a more prosperous 
era set in with abundant rains, copious harvest, and an ample 
supply of fodder. This lasted till 1876, and enabled the Giij- 
ranwala and Hafizabad villages to recover from their losses. 

1876 and 1877 were very bad years owing to excessive rains in the 
former, and deficient rains in the latter : 1878 was a good year ; 

1879 and 1880 were both very bad owing to the failure of the 
winter rains, and the short harvests, combined with the drain of 
produce towards the seat of war, raised prices to a famine pitch, 
wheat selling at 10 sers per rupee. 1882 ushered in a period of 
agricultural prosperity which lasted up to 1884, when another 
bad cycle set in which lasted up to 1888. This period was 
especially disastrous for Hafizabad, where, owing to the more 
uncertain rainfall, the fluctuations from prosperity to depression 
at least before the opening of the Chenab Canal have been more 
marked and rapid. In 1886 a suspension of the kharif demand 
amounting to Ks. 4,-333 was granted to 48 villages in Wazirabad, 
where the crops had been severely damaged by hail, but this 
was suddenly realised in May 1 887, and the want of consider- 
ation shown caused some hardship. 

In Kharif 1885 Rs. 6,284-8-0 was suspended in 47 villages 
in Hafizabad which had suffered most from the drought and 
fodder famine, and this was collected in khari f 1886 and kharif 
and Rabi 1887. 
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Chapter V, B. The harvests from 18S7 up to date, on the results of which 

Land and Land tbe new assessments have been largely based, have been des- 
Revenne- cribed in detail in the Assessment Kepoi ts. 

Revision of settle- , . , 

ment, 1866-68. Taking for each tahsd, the nve j'oars prior to the new 

assessment as an average cycle, the result of the analysis is 
as follows : — 


Khat tf. 


Gujranwala ... 

... ... 2 averagp, 2 below average, 1 

Wazfrabad 

... ... 2 good, .3 bad. 

BaUzabad 

... ... 2 good, 1 fair. 2 very bad. 


Rahi. 

Gujranwala ... 
'Wazirabad 

.. ... 2 average, 2 excellent, 1 bad. 

.. ... 1 bad, 2 excellent, 2 good. 

Hilfizabad 

.. ... 1 bad, 3 excelU^nt, 1 very bad. 


So that the kharlf which is by far the most precarious crop 
is successful in twoyears out of five, while the rabi in Gujranwala 
and VVazirabad where the winter rains are more certain and 
copious is a good or an excellent crop in four years out of five, 
and in Hafizabad has been an excellent crop in three years 
out of five, bad or very bad in the remaining two years. The 
land revenue appears to have been realised with regularity if 
not always without diflSculty, and resort was rarely made to 
measures more coercive than the ordinary warrants and an 
occasional distraint. 

Second revised The history of the present settlement is given in detail in 
Bettlemeiit, 1889-94. the final report recently submitted by the Settlement OflBcer, 
Mr. O’Dwyer, from which the foregoing account of the previous 
revenue history has mainly been taken. Re-assessinent oper- 
ations were gazetted on 3rd November 1888, and Mr. Maude 
joined the district as Settlement Officer on the same date, but 
the establishment was not completed till August 1889, and 
Mr. Maude left the district on deputation to the Secretariat 
in June. He was succeeded by Mr. O’Dwyer in September 
1889, and that officer held charge of the settlement till its 
completion in June 1894. 

It was decided in the first instance by the Financial Com- 
missioner that remeasnrements should be avoided as far as possi- 
ble, and that the old maps shouidbe corrected and brought up to 
date where they furnished a fairly accurate basis to work upon, 
remeasurements on the square system being confined to river- 
ain and canal-irrigated villages, villages in which there had 
been a large extension of cultivation, or in which there had 
been considerable internal changes by subdivision of holdings, 
partition of common lands, &c., or where the old maps were found 
to be materially incorrect. Subsequently it was found neces- 
sary to remeasure in many other cases in order that the field 
maps should come up to the requirements of the Survey De- 
partment, and in consequence revision of the old maps was 
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effected in only .387 estates with an area of 30-5,000 acres, while Chapter V, B. 
840 estates with an area of 1,275,000 acres, or nearly 80 per land Land 
cent, of the wh-ole, were remeasured. Training of the patwari’s Bevenne- 
in survey work was begun in November 1889, and in February Second revised 
1890 measurements were started all over the district. The settlement, 1889-94. 
progress at first was slow ; gradually, however, as the patwaris 
became accustomed to the work and were assisted in the 
heavier circles by temporary establishment (amins), the outturn 
of work increased. 

In Wazirabad, where only 45 per cent, was remeasured and 
nearly all the work was done by patwaris, the survey was com- 
pleted in October 1891. 

In Gujranwala the work was heavier, as 61 per cent, had 
to be remeasured, the circles larger, and the survey, of which 
two-thirds was done by the patwaris themselves, was completed 
in January 1892. 

In Hafizabad, practically, all tbe area had to be remeasured, 
and as the average area per patwari was about 10,000 acres, 
the patwari.'a, who even after careful weeding out were by no 
means efficient, bad to be supplemented by a large temporary 
establishment who measured over half the area. The survey 
was finished in April 1892. The whole field survey of the 
district, covering i-ouglily about 900,000 fields and 1,650,000 
acres, excluding the colonised area, has been completed iu 2i 
years. 

The new records were prepared currently with the progress Eevieion 
of the survey. Originally, no special revision of the settlement ''ecord of ng i a. 
records was contemplated, but such revision was gazetted by 
Notification No. .342, dated 2.5tli May 1891, and a “standing 
record” was accordingly prepared for each estate which con- 
tains the following documents : — 

1. The preliminary proceedings. 

2. Genealogical tree. 

3. Detailed jamdbandi with copic-s of — 

(a) register showing yearly total of transfers, 

(5) yearly register of areas, 

(r) yearly revenue account, 

(d) list of revenue assignments and pensions, 

(e) statement of rights in wells, 

(/) statement of rights in irrigation, if any. 

4. Order of Collector determining the assessment and 

orders of higher authority, if any, modifying the 
same. 

6. Order of the Collector distributing the assessment 
over holdings. 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

Beviaion of the 
record of rights. 


6. Statement of customs respecting rights and liabili- 

ties in the estate. 

7. List of village cesses. 

8. Field map. 


An account of the contents of these documents and of the 
method in which they were prepared is given in paras. 62 — 96 
of the Final Settlement Eeport. 


Ke-asseasment. The way having thus been cleared for re-assessment by a 

re-survey of the whole district, and the preparation of a new 
and correct record embodying all changes in proprietary right, 
tenancies, &e., up to date, the work of re-assessment was next 
taken up. The period of 20 years for which the first revised 
settlement was sanctioned expired ill 1887-88, and in 1887 the 
Financial Commissioner (the late Colonel Wace) estimated the 
probable enhanceilient from re-assessment of the district as 
Rs. 80,000. The general principles laid down were : (1) that 
the Government demand for land revenue should not exceed the 
estimated value of half the net produce of the estate ; (2) that 
revenue rates should be framed for each assessment circle re- 
presenting approximately the estimated average annual half 
net produce of an acre of each class of land in the circle, the 
rents paid in money or in kind iu an average year by ordinary- 
tenants being taken as the principal guide to the estimate of 
the net produce, aud full allowance being made for such 
expenses as by custom fall ou the laudowner. It was further 
laid down by the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir James Lyall) that, 
as the re-assessment of all the districts in the Central Punjab 
was being undertaken simultaneously and was to be carried 
out in a cheaper aud speedier way than was ttie custom, the 
intention of Government was to facilitate work and disarm 
opposition by making the’ assessment in each case decidedly 
moderate, and in case of doubt to give the benefit of it to 
the zaminddrs on the principle that moderation, combined 
with a fair regard to the interests of the State exchequer, 
would iu the long run secure both gx-eater general well-being 
and a greater Government revenue. 


Thus the half assets estimate was prescribed as the limit 
rather than the standard of assessment, and caution iu fixing 
the demand was inculcated throughout. 

Standards of as- In giving effect to these instructions the following stand- 
sesament. ards of assessment were kept in view : — 

(1) Produce rent half net assets. 

(2) Cash rent half net assets. 

(3) One-sixth gross produce. 

(4) Rates of last settlement as raised in proportion to 

the increase of prices. 

And a brief explanation of each of these standards may appro- 
priately be given. 
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The method by wliich tlie produce rent half assets were 
arrived at was as follows: — 'J'be agricultural statistics of each 
assessment circle for tlie last five year.s were scrutinised and 
tabulated so as to show how many acres of crops had been 
raised per 100 acres of cultivation, and what was the average 
area of each crop so raised. By means of the crop experiments 
carried out in the three years 1839, 1890 and 1891, aided by 
local en(|uiry and personal experience, average rates of yield 
were arrived at for each crop. Applying these rates of yield, 
the outturn of each crop on 100 acres of cultivation was arrived 
at. The average prices of the leading staples, as shown in the 
Government Gazette, in the grain-dealers’ books, &c., were then 
ascertained, and an estimate formed on this basis of the prices 
which might safely be assumed for the calculation of the value 
of the produce. Thus the selling price of wheat was estimated 
at 20 sers per rupee, of raw cotton at 15 sers, of ;/^^r at 12 sers, 
and compared with last settlement it was found that prices bad 
risen 27 per cent, all round. Having ascertained Ihe above, 
it was only necessary to apply the scale of prices fixed upon 
to the outturn of each crop to determine the gross money valuo 
of the produce on an average holding of 100 acres in each 
circle. The gross outturn having been determined, the share 
which the landlord received was deduced according to the 
average of the kind rent rates in the tract — usually two-fifths 
or one-third in Wazirabad, one-third or one-fourth in Gujran- 
wala, one-fourth in Hafir.abad — and, after deductions for fodder 
and village menials, lialf of the landlord’s share — 32 per cent, 
in Wazirabad, 20 in Gujra'nwala, 'H b in Hafizabad — converted 
into cash in the manner e.xplained above, lepre-seuted the pro- 
duce rent half net assets wliieli was one of the standards or 
rather the limit of the Government demand. 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 
Produce rent half 
net assets. 


The produce rent estimate, however, being based on a soric.s Cash rent half 
of hypotheses {riihjirr guesses) :i.s ro uvenige harvests, .at'erage asset®- 
outturn, average holdings, average prices, is necessarily open 
to a large margin of error. In this di.stiict a more reliable 
method of determining the letting va.liie and profits of land, 
and of deducing from them the lialf a.^set.s, i.s furnished by the 
cash rents which prevail on about 2.50,000 acres or over 30 
per cent, of the entire cultivation. These rents have been des- 
cribed in a previous chapter. They vary from Its. 20 per acre 
in the highly cultivated, irrigated and manured lands around 
the towns of Gujranwalu, Wazirabad and Haranagar, to Bo. 1 
per acre in the most sterile parts of the Bar, and are, a.s a rule, 
competitive and fully and punctually realised. ’Throngiiout the 
Wazirabad tahsfl, where owners arc numerous, holdings com- 
paratively small, markets close, conununications favourable, and 
the demand for land keen, it wa.s found that the rents were 
fully competitive, and in the Cbarkhari or most liigblj’ developed 
circle were often rack rents. 

Conditions in the G i;jr;ih wala, Cbarkhari and Biingar 
circles were similar, with thi.s difiereuce, that, as holdings were 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 

Cash rent half net 
assets. 


larger, tenants fewer, and the pressure of population less, rents 
were found to he fairly competitive hut rarely rack rents. 

In all the above circles, therefore, the cash rent half assets 
offered the most reliable basis for re-assessment. On the other 
hand, in t!ie Adjoining Bar circle of Gujranwala and all the 
Hafizabad tahsil, it was found that the largeness of the pro- 
prietary holdings, great area of available land, comparative 
scarcity of any tenants, except village menials who were allowed 
to hold at privileged rates, the want of good communications 
and markets, the backward and unenlightened condition of the 
owners who had in many places only recently taken to agricul- 


ture and had not yet fully realised the full extent to which the 
profits of laud had been enhanced by high prices and more 
secure returns — all these causes combined to render cash rents 


low, stationary and non-competitive. Accordingly in this tract 
the estimate based on casb rents was used rather as a corrective 


to the kind rent estimates than as an independent standard of 
assessment. The average casb rents for each class of soil in 
each circle were thus worked out. The total area under such 


rents, and the total rent paid, were ascertained from the entries 
as regards tenancy holdings as attested on the spot by landlord 
and tenant during the survey. A large proportion of the hold- 
ings, however, includeddiffevent kinds of soil — chnhi, hdrani, &c., 
held at a fixed rent with nothing to indicate how much was pay- 
able on account of each. 


The totals for the circle thus showed the entire cash rents 
paid on a gross area, including ckdhi, bdrdni, nahri and saildhn 
lands. The chdhi area was, however, far in excess of all the 
others combined. The average cash rents for bdrdni, saildbu 
and nahri lands were, therefore, ascertained from the figures for 
unmixed soils in a number of villages in each circle, and, tlie 
area and rental of tbeso land.s being eliminated from the circle 
total, the balance represented the area and rental of the chdhi 
land from which the average chahi rent was then deduced. 
Thins, the figures for cash rents not only supplied a basis for the 
calculation of the lialf net assets for the circle as a whole and 
of each individual estate, as separate averages were struck for 
each estate, but also showed the average letting value of an 
acre of average land of each class in the circle. 

Half net assets Taking one-half of the net value of kind and cash rents in 

wdarcl. each circle to represent the half not assets, the kind and cash 

rent half assets acreage rates were arrived at. There was 
naturally a difference greater or less between the two estimates, 
and the next question w'as how to combine them so as to get a 
reliable set of half assets rates. In Gnjranwala, wdiere the 
difference between the two c.stiuiates w’as small, the half assets 
acreage rates were obtained by striking a mean between them, 
and the result was accepted by the Financial Commissioner. 
In Wazi'rabad the difference though larger was not considerable, 
and the Financial Commissioner accepted a half assets estimate 
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based on til e application to the whole cultivated area of the Chapter ViB« 
kind, mixed (chilcota), and pure cash rents in the proportion in Land 

which they were found to exist in the area held by tenants. In Revenue. 
Hafizabad the produce half assets, owin» to the lowness of cash Half net assets 
rents already explained, worked out C7‘5 per cent, in excess of standard, 
the cash rent half assets, and it was found impossible to so com- 
bine them as to derive any singfle reliable estimate from the 
two ; but the revenue rates finally imposed were about midway 
between them. 

Another standard, which, though useful for comparison, was One-sixth grosa 
of little intrinsic value, was obtained by taking the valueofpro't"'^®- 
one-sixth of the gross produce. This, though difficult to justify 
on theoretic grounds, was the traditional limit of the State 
demand in the settlements carried out between 1860 and 1870 
under Mr. Prinsep’s direction. It would work out lower than 
the produce rent half assets where the landlord’s share wa.s high, 
say one-half as in Amritsar and Sialkot, but in a district like 
this, where the landlord’s share is usually one-third or one-fourth 
and half of his net share comes to only 13‘25 per cent, or be- 
tween one-seventh and one-eighth, it exceeds the half net 
assets standard considerably. This standard was, therefore, of 
little practical value for re-asses.sment. 

A more valuable standard was supplied by the application Rates of last eetOe- 
to the present area of the rates of last settlement with an addi- ^ropoHion^^to tho 
tion to represent the subse(]uent increase in prices. In the case rise in prices, 
of Gujranwala and Wazirabad it was accepted that for purposes 
of assessment the increase in prices of produce arrived at by 
comparing the prices now assumed with those prevailing before 
last settlement might be estimated at 27 per cent. Later on the 
principle was laid down by Government that — ■ 

*‘The comparison should be between the prices which actually ruled during 
the first few years of the expiring settlement and the prices which, so far as 
can be judged, seem likely to prevail dniing the term of the new settlement.” 

And, applying this consideration in the case of Hafizabad* 
the Financial Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor came to 
the conclusion that for assessment purposes there had been no 
increase of prices worth speaking of. For Hafizabad, therefore, 
two estimates were worked out, viz., rates of last settlement as 
if there had been no rise in prices, and the same rates increased 
by 27 per cent, for rise in prices as assumed in the other two 
tahsils. 

Before discussing the manner in which the above theoretical Asaessment of 
standards were applied in each circle, and the actual results pasture land, 
derived from them, the assessment of pasture land and the 
treatment of canal cultivation may be conveniently referred to. 

Captain Nisbet’s assessment of the waste has been already de- 
scribed. 

At the present settlement the pasture land in the Chenab 
circles benefitted by river action has been assessed as a rule at 
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Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Eevenne. 


2 annas per acre — tlie rate fi-xetl in tlio di-alluvion rules for 
pasture land vvhicli may iiereafter uo formed by river action, 
and no sucli are.a lias been exempted. 


Assessment 
pastcre land. 


In the other circles in which psistiire Iniid is abundant, viz», 
the Adjoining Bar circle in G ujranwal.-i, the Biingar Adjoining 
Bar and Bar circles in Uafizabad, the sy.stem initiated by 
Captain f^isbet lias been maintained with some modifications. 
In each circle an area proportioned to the pasture requirements 
of the village, which dejiends largely on the number of cattle and 
wells required to carry on tbe cultivation, Las been exempted from 
assessment. 'I’his exemption in the HaCzabad Bangar, where, 
owing to the abundance of wells, a great number of cattle are 
required, extends to an area equal to the area under cultivation ; 
in the remaining tliree circle.s, where hardni or nahri cultivation 
requiring fewer cattle is more prominent, to an area equal to half 
the total cultivation. The remaining area lias then been asse.sspd 
like cultivated land with reference to its profits from grazing, 
firewood, ghi, &c., which have been ascertained by enquiry in 
the villages and comparison with the income derived by Govern- 
nieut from the grazing leii.se.s of the rnkhs for the last SO years, 
'fhe rate.s per acre are as follows ; — 

Annas. 


Gujranwiila Adjoining Bar 

Hiitizabacl Adjoining B.-ir ... ) ., 

Bar i 

Bangar ... ... ... 1 


The pasture land in the Bangar is, as a rule, high lying, 
sandy or damaged by kallar. In the other circles it is of excel- 
lent quality, and the profits in villages with large areas of excess 
pasture are considerable. 


The total assessment on pasture land comes to about 
Rs. 30,000, of which Rs. 32,763 is in Hafizabad alone. 


Assessment of The general principle for the assessment of canal-irrigated 
ranal-irngated land, land is that it should be assessed at the same rate as unirrigated 
land of similar quality and advantages in the same tract, leaving 
the advantage derived bj’ the owners from canal irrigation to be 
realised by canal owner’s rate. As the water-rate is paid by the 
tenant, this assumes that the owner’s rate is in fact paid by 
tbe owner and represents the difference to him between the 
returns from the land as unirrigated and as canal -irrigated. 
Neither of these assumptions was found to be justified by the 
circumstances of canal irrigation in this district. In Kliarif 
1892 when the supply in the Chenab Canal was made perennial 
the water-rates were fixed as follows per acre : — 


E."!. a. p. 

1. Sugarcane ... ... ... ... ... ...7 8 0 

2. Kice ... ... ... ... ... ... G 4 0 

3. Tobacco, mdigo, molons ... ... ... ... 5 0 0 

4. Cotton, fibres, maize, oil seeds and all rabi crops 

except gram and ... ... ... 3 12 0 

5. All kharif crops not specified above and gram 

and ... ,,, .., 


2 8 0 
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Not only were these rates paid by the tenant, but the landlord Chapter V, B. 
while retaining his customary share of the produce — one-third Land and Land 
in AVazirabad, one-fourth usually in Hiifizabad — threw on the Revenue, 
shoulders of the tenant the burthen of the owner’s rate as well. Assessment of 
This had originally been fixed at Ee. 1 per acre, but was reduced canal-irrigated land, 
to half that rate or 8 annas per acre for the first 10 years. In 
practice, therefore, the tenant paid the water-rates plus the 8 
annas per acre intended to catch the extra profits of the landlord. 

Looking to these facts and bearing in mind that the value 
of the fandlord’s net share on nahri lands was equal to, if it did 
not exceed, the value of his share on chdhi, and that he had to 
pay no canal dues of any description, it appeared absurd to 
assess such land as if it were unirrigated. It was, therefore, 
proposed that the owner’s. rate and water-rate should be amal- 
gamated into a single rate payabje by the occupier, and that 
nahri land should be assessed on its merits, i. e., with reference 
to the ordinary half assets standard, allowance being of course 
made for the deductions for owner’s and occupier’s rate. These 
and other proposals for the assessment of new land broken up 
with canal irrigaiton during settlement in the H^fizabad tahsil 
were accepted with some modifications and the decision finally 
arrived at was on the following lines : — 

1 . That nahri land should be assessed not at dry rates, 

but like other land with reference to the lialf 
assets standard, existing nahri land to pay the 
same rate as chdhi. 

2. That the increase of land revenue due to the assess- 

ment of nahri land at a wet instead of a dry rate, 

■i. e., the difference between the two, called the 
nahri farta, should be separately shown and a 
credit for this amount given to the Canal Depart- 
ment. 

3. That this wet assessment on the nahri area of 1892-93 

was to be considered a fixed one, 

4. That future extensions of cultivation due to canal 

irrigation should be assessed during Settlement at 
the dry ihdrdni) rate of the circle, the Canal 
Department to receive a credit for such extra 
assessment after account had been taken of the 
probable normal increase in cultivation in these 
villages in the absence of the canal, which was 
estimated at 3,000 acres. 

5. That the water-rate and owner’s rate should be 

amalgamated into a single rate to be paid by the 
occupier. 

The above orders were given effect to in the assessment 
of the old Hafizabad tahsil, and of the total fixed assessment 
a sum of Rs. aO, 198 has been shown as nahri parta for which 
the Canal Department receives an indirect credit. 
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Chap ter V , B. yjig rggQjtg of tJjg application of the standards of assessment 

Land and Land described to each tahsi! and the whole district, the 

Revenue. assessment proposed by the Settlement Officer and Financial 
Results of assess- Commissioner, the amount sanctioned by Government and as 
actually given out by the Settlement Officer, the incidence 
per acre of the new and old assessments and the extent of the 
enhancement are shown in the following table ; — 
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From the above figures it will be seen that the final Chapter V.B- 
assessment, including Ks. 1,745 for progressive assessment in 
tahsil Gujranwala and Rs. 4,147 for protective well leases in Eevenue “ 
all three tahsils, gives an enhancement of Rs. 2,37,315 on the ResuUs of assess 
demand of the year prior to re-assessment, and of Ks. 2,84,897 ment for the whole 
or 48 per cent, on the demand of the first year of the expiring 
settlement, Ks. 5,98,329. The new assessment is 4 per cent, above 
the cash rent half assets, 17 per cent, below the produce rent half 
assets. It amounts to about 68 per cent, of the one-sixth gross pro- 
duce estimate which is far too high a standard in this district where 
the owner’s net share is only 13'25 per cent, or between one- 
seventh and one-eighth, while it is 9 per cent, below the estimate 
obtained by applying to the present areas the rates of last settle- 
ment and adding 27 per cent, for increase in prices of produce. As 
the origin.al estimate of the enhancement expected was only 
Ks. 80,000 the results of the settlement from a revenue point 
of view have been decidedly satisfactory. The immediate 
increase in Jchalsa revenue is Rs. 1,87,804, viz . ; — 

Ks. 

Guji-auwiila 40,410 

Wazi'rabad 42,078 

Hafizafaad 1,05,316 

Total 1,87,804 

At last settlement two revenue instalments were fixed for Shares of rerenne 
the kharif and two for the rabi payable on the following he paid iu each 
dates 

Khanf ... ... loth December, 15th February. 

Kabi ... ... loth June, 15th July. 

And it 5vas left to each village to decide whether it should pay 
equally in each harvest as in the proportion of two-fifths in the 
kharif, three-fifths in the rahi. The two rabi instalments have 
now been amalgamated, and the date of payment is ; — 

Gujranwala ... ... ... 25th June. 

AVazirabad ... ... ... 1st July. 

Kafizabad ... ... ... ... ... IstJuly. 

For the kharif two instalments have been retained as before, 
as the cane and cotton with which the land revenue is generally 
paid are not ready for market till January or Februarj% 

The most popular division was either equal instalments or 
two-fifths in the kharif, three-fifths in the rabi. If regard be 
had to tl)e relative importance of the crops, a more suitable 
division would be kharif one-third, rabi two-thirds, especially in 
the river circles, but the people were averse to any change, and, in 
a matter of this kind, they are best fudges of their 05vn interests. 
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Chapter V, B- 


Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

Term of 
zoeBt. 


In Gojranwala and Wazi'rabad the settlement has been 
sanctioned provisionally by the Local Government for a term 
of 20 years from Kharif 1892 and will expire with Sabi 1912; in 
settle- Hafizabad, for reasons already given, the term of assessment will 
run for ten years from Kabi J894. 


Chensb Canal The following note on the history of the Chenab Canal 
colony in this district which has been left out of account in the 
recent settlement and its development up to date has been 
kindly supplied by Lieutenant F. P. Young, the Officer in charge 
of the colonization operations : — 


I. Situation and The Chenab Canal colony in its present stage of dev'elopraent is watered 
size of the colony, exclusively by the Kakh and Mian Ali liranehes of the canal. It commences in 
the Khangah Dogran tahsil of the Gujranwala district about 10 miles from the 
headworks of the canal, and stretches in a south-west direction through the 
Chiniot and into the Jhang tahsil of the Jhang district. 

The colony is hounded on the Gujranwala side bv tho large estates 
Uiuduana, Kot Nakka, Sukheke, Khangah Dogran, Gajiana and Mananwala— a 
few smaller villages being sandwiched iu between these — and is in the Gujran- 
wala district a compact quadrilateral with irregular sides measuring about liO 
miles by 17. It comprises 106 separate estates : and the total area is 338 square 
miles or 213,188 acres. 


II. Prelimioary The revenue survey of tho Government waste lands commanded by tho 
survey. Kakh aacl Mian Ali branches of the canal commenced iu October 1800. 

A square of 200 karm.-- with an area of 27 7 acres had been decided upon 
as the unit for purposes of allotmont, and these squares were laid out on tho 
ground and demarcated by means of masonry blocks at the four corners, village 
boundaries being indicated by .'similar blocks with a convex surface. Maps of 
each estate showing the sqnares, existing habitations, w'ells, roads, drainages, 
and projected water-courses were prepareil on a .scale of 40 to the inch, 

and 100 copies of each on a scale of ICO kanns to the inch were subsequently 
printed. 

III. Conditions The actual business of colnnisatiou commenced in February 1892. Previous 
prcvailin^beforethe to that there existed a small (.oltoiy of Mazhbi settlers, pensioners from the 
commencement of 23rd, 32nd, and 31th Pioneers who wore introduced during 1890 and 1801 : and 
colonisation opera* ^ tew grants of crown waste had been niade on special and favourable terms to 
certain individuals, mostly deserving officers of tlie native army The Mazhbis 
(a) 31azhbis. ^ certain amount of cultivation with the aid of the originally constructed 

iiiuiidatiun canal, but the other grantees mainly contented themselves with 
letting their land for grazing purpf)ae3 ; and until the kharif of 1892, when a 
permanent tnpply in tlie canal had been assured by the construction of the 
lieadworks at Khanke, the whole of the aiea which is now comprised in tho 
Chenab Canal colony was practically ju‘o(l!U‘ti'’e of nothing but grass for the sus- 
tenance of wandering herds <jf catth-, ami a cortnin anunint of hrc\\ oud. q’l^o 
development of cultivation since thou has been cxtr.ioidinarily rapid, and tho 
exjiorts of cotton and wheat fnini the colony iiavf already attained to such a 
figure as to materially affect the niaiketa of the Punjab. 

(h) Nomads of Situated in the heart of the Government waste tiierc existed a few habita- 
the Bar. tions, tlie location of some of which shifted from tiuie to time, wJiere .sniHlI coni- 

niunities of cattle graziers semi-noniadic in their halnts, hnd lived for many 
years. In some cases, wells bad been sunk and .'>mun areas attaciied thereto liad 
been leased for cultivation. It was the first business of riie Colniu-jaiion Officer 
to settle these people, a ta.sk which ju-csented eonsideiable difficmlties. asthey 
had no faith in the permanency of the canal and Ijtric inelinaritai to ah-andon 
their old vagrant habits and settle don a to the bn-,iiiess (;f sciious criltivation, 
whilst they regarded the introducthm of sett lens from other parts of tlu3 country 
with extreme jealousy. ^Thuy were, however, eventually induced to take laud on 
the terms ajiphcablo to other peasant scttleis, .jiid already g’ivc promise, of 
developing into industrious agriculturists. The {irincipal tribes of these people 
ic tho Gujranwala district are the Uaghas of Karkau (now located in mauza 
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168), the Bars and Mutmals of Moman and Olioranwala (maazas 20 and 30), the 
Wasirs of Pakka Dalla, Maliauwdli, and Kuchdnwali (mauzas 288, 138 and 172), 
the Kharals of Borala (mauza 182) and the Jlujawars of Shahkot (manza 88). 

In March 1891 the Punjab Government sold by auction some 10,000 acres of 
land situated in certain selected villaj^es of the colony, all in the Gujranwiila 
district. An average price of about lis. 45 per acre was obtained. 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

IV. Disposal of 
Government waste 
laud. 


The rest of the Government waste land commanded ]>y the Kakh and Mitin Classes ot 

Ali Branches of the canal has been allotted to three classes of grantees, cupitaliatS; grantees, 
yeomen, and peasants. 


Grants to capitalists and yeomen 'Were sanctioned by the Financial Com- 
missioner on the recomnicndaiious of District or Departmental Uilicers 

The former could apply for any number of squares from siv to twenty, and (5) Conditions of 
had to pay as nazarihia as many rupees per acre as there were integral s(juarcs grants, 
in the grant, subject to a iniuiuinm of Us lOjier acre. The yeoman grant con- 
sisted of 4 or 5 aepjares, and a uniform rate of Its. 0 per acre payable in two 
instalments was levied as nu.-jfdna. 

The maximum and minimum grants to peasants were three squares and Jialf 
a square respectively, aud nothing but the coat of the square survey and of the 
construction of mam village water-courses— a work which uas undertaken on the 
settler’s behalf by the Canal Department — has been recovered from these grantees. 

All alike are bound to bring one-third of the Imd allotted to them under cnlti* 
vation within three years, and one«h df within five years from date of entry. 

Subject to the frilfilmeiit of Thi'j and certain other c'ui(lit'oii«, etnlodied in a 
statement drawn up nndHr Act IH of 1803. and attached to the registers whicli 
contain a record of all allotments made, the anturdna paying grantf^es will bo 
entitled, on the expiration of five yetirs from the dates of the cemmenrement of 
their respective tenancies, to acquire bv purchase the proprietary rigiits in their 
holdings! whilst the peasant settlers will be granted perpetual rights of occupancy 
heritable but not alienable by sale, gift or mortgage. 

Revenue, rates and cesses are assessed from harvest to harvest on the area V» AsseSBmezit* 
actually under cultivation, the a?ses«ing officer for the present colonised area 
being the Executive Engineer, 2nd Division, Chenab Canal. 

The rates ch.argo'ible at present, and for the next ton years at least, on 
each acre of cultivation arc— 

(a) occupier's r.rte ns in force on the canal ; 

(h) laud revenue at 8 annas ; 

(c) ces'es at nunas 4 in the rupee on owner*.? rate and land revenue ; 

(d) mdlddna at annas 4 in the rupee on owner’s rato and land re* 

venue 

The ow’ner’s rate, which has been remitted for the first 10 years, amounts to 
Re. 1 per acre of irrigated cultivation. In the case of all grantees the whole of 
these charges was remitted for the first year, and half for the second year from 
the date of the commencement of each individual tenancy. 

Up to date, in addition to the area sold by auction, 149,285 acres of Govern- Land allotted 

ment waste land have been allotted for cultivation in the Gujrauwala district. 

This has been distributed between the various classes of grantees as follows : — 


Detail. 

Xnmber. 

j Area in acres, 

i 

Military grantees 

13 

! 1,604 

Capitalists 

31 

1 14,838 

Yeomen 

46 1 


Peasants 

4,891 

[ 120,441 

Total 

4,981 

149,283 


In a few villages capitalists and yeomen are mixed, and in one or two 
peasant villages allotments have been made to yeomen. 
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Chapter V, B. The year 18D1 Tvas one of scant rainfall in the Bar, so that the land of pro- 

■ inise presented but an uninviting appearance to tlie pioneers of the new settle- 

La&d and Land mcnt. Many of tho.sc who came in the first few months returned to their homes 
KCVeUUC* disheartened and disappointed at the barren and desolate appearance of the 
VII. P e a 8 a n t countr}*, but the supply of would-bo colonists from the congested districts of the 
Settlers. Punjab proved inexhaustible, and from the moment when the first crop began 

to appear above ground the attitude of the people changed, and no more suasion 
was necessary to induce them to take up land, much of which had been previously 
rejected as unfit for cultivation. 

Districts from Colonists were selected in the first instance by Deputy Commissioners or 
which selected. Settlement OfiScersfrom the following districts Gujranwaia, Sialkot, Amritsar, 
Jullundur, IToshiarpur and Gurdaspur. The following table shows the number of 
peasants from each of these districts now located in the Gujranwaia villages in 
the colony : — 


District. 


) Number 
of 

grantees. 

Area 

allotted. 

Kemabes. 

Gujranwaia* 

... 

1,559 

31,673 

* Includes the old in- 
habitants of the Bar. 

Sialkot/ • 

... 

C03 

10,202 


Amritsar 

... 

270 

8,636 


Jullundur 

... 

322 

0,281 


Hoshiariiw 


254 

7,171 

t Excludes 8,938 acres 
allotted to 429 Mazbhis 

Gurdaspur 

... 

1,454 

41,450 

who come from vari- 
ous districts. 

Total 

...| 

4,4G2 

1 117,503 



Castes are distributed as follows : — 


Caste. 

Area. 

Hindu Jats ... 

34,135 

3IusEalmau Jals 

50,500 

Kambohs ... ... ... 

8,581 

Arains 

20,193 

£aiuis ... ... ... 

2,846 

Dogars ... 

168 

^lujairai’S ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1,080 

Mazbhi. ... 

8,938 

Total 

126,441 
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As ali'eady stated, one or more main water-conrsea, leading either from a 
branch of the canal or from a rajbaha or minor, were constracted in each TiUa"-e 
by the Canal Department before settlers were introduced. " 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 
VIII. Initial 


The settlers had to pay for this work as also for the square survey, and, viTT T n i f ; o 

to enable them to do so without crippling them at the outset, nominal advances charees how reco 

of taccav,, sufficient to meet the cost, were made to all who wished it. In the rered 

Gujranwala district most of the money thus advanced has already been recovered 

together with the usual interest, without any difficulty. ’ 


The progress that has been made in cultivation is sufficiently apparent from IX Proeress in 
the figures for the five successive harvests which have been reaped since coloniia- pnltivntinn ^ 
tion operations commenced : — *■ '• 


Harvest. 

Area cnder cultivation-. 

Irrigated. 

Un- 

irrigated. 

Total. 


Kharif 1892 

20,450 

4,589 

31,0.39 

Bahi 1893 ... 1 

23,209 

339 

23,518 

Kharif 1893 

38,239 

9.985 

48,244 

Bahi 1894 

46,334 

4,092 

60,626 

Kharif 1894 

33,285 

10,056 

43,041 


The total area now alloited (inolnding land sold by auction) amounts to 
166,471 acres. 

The Canal Department only undertakes to irrigate the half of each man’s 
holding in a year, so that the limit of irrigated cultivation in any one harvest has 
already been reached. It is true, that to some extent quantity has been substi- ' 
tuted for quality, as is evinced by the fact that in the last kharif the revenue and 
water-rates on 15,684 acres, or over one-third of the cultivated area, were remitted 
by the assessing officer. This, however, is a defect which will be rapidly mini- 
mised as the supply of water becomes more constant, as the canal distributaries 
(which have, as is only natural in the case of new earthwork, been liable to con- 
tinual breaches) become consolidated, and as the settlers find leisure to bring 
more labour to the business of cultivation. 

It must not be Imagined that all has been fair weather and plain sailing, x. Initial diffi- 
The settlers have had innumerable difficulties to contend with, not the least of cnlties. 
which has been the w.ay in which the cattio thieves of the Gnjranwala, Jhang 
and Montgomery Bar have preyed upon them. In illustration of this, I may note 
that enquiries, made by me through the patw.lri agency, elicited the fact that, 
from the date when the first settlers came to the Bar up to the end of November 
1893, 6S8 head of cattle, valued in the aggregate at Ks. 16,000, had been lost by, or 
stolen from, the colonists in the new villages of the Khfingah Dogran t.ahsil alone. 

It is satisfactory to be able to record that there is now very little cattle theft — 
or indeed crime of any sort — in the new colony. Many villages have, moreover, 
suffered from an inadequate supply of water, and in almost all there have been 
individuals whose allotments have proved unirrigable or bad as to soil. By dint 
of allowing free exchanges of allotted land with that (amounting to 20 per cent.) 
which has been reserved in every peasant village for grazing purposes, the 
difficulties of most of these last have been overcome ; whilst trouble and money 
have not been .spared to rectify mistakes originally made in constructing outlets 
or aligning water-courses, so that there are but few villages now which do not 
receive their fair share of water. 
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Chapter V, B. As was only to be expected, great difficulties have been experienced in 

making a crop assessinent froin harvest to harvest without the aid of field 
Ii&lld &nd Lftnd maps. To obviate this difficulty the large 28 acre squares have been snb- 
RCYCHUC* divided into small squares with 4:0-karm sides, each mea-^uriag eight kanals 18 

XI, Field Mans marlas. It has of course been a work of considerable difficulty to induce the 

zamindars to construct permanent boundaries to the squares thus demarcated ; 
but they have been quick to appreciate the advantage of having regular fields 
of an ascertained area, and sufficient piogress has been made in the w'ork 
to prove the practicability of the scheme, and to make it certain that we 
shall be able to accept those small squares as separate fields, and prepare 
detailed maps accordingly after the rabi harvest of 1894-95. 

XIL General. Administrative conveniences can hardly be said to have kept pace with the 

requirements of the colony. The roads are in shocking disrepair, and are rapidly 
becoming more and more so. The tahsil buihbng at Klmngali Dogran is most 
inadequate, and a new thana at Shabkot (which by a sliizht alteration of the 
old boundary lias been transferred fiom the Jhang to the Gnjiiinwala district) 
is greatly wanted. A hospital at the last named place and village schools in 
one or two centres are also urgently required. The District Board of Gujran* 
wala has recently applied to Government fora loan of Es. 30 000 to be applied 
to the construction of these and other public works necessary for the develop- 
ipent of the colony. The most crying want of all is a Eailwny down through 
the Doab to oj --vi up the tract and afford means of exporting the surplus pro- 
duce, much ot which has hitherto, owing to the distance from central markets, 
defective communications and the want of carriage, had to lie unsold in the 
hands of tlie producers. The project for the construction of a line from Wazir- 
abaci to Ljalipar at a cost of 40 lakhs has now been sanctioaed by the Secretary 
of State, and this work, which will contribute more than any other to the 
development and pro'^perity of the tract, has just been put in hand. 

Further information regardingtbo colony can be eathered from the separate 
report on the whole scheme by the Colonization Officer. 

Bevenne free grants. Some reference to revenue free grants has already been 
made in Ch.Tpter II, and a list of the leading jagirdArs showing 
the amount of their grants has been given in Chapter III. As 
the district was the home of Ranjit Sintrh and of many of his 
leading generals, ministers and courtieis, extensive jagir grants 
for personal or military service were freely distriliuted nnder 
the Sikh rule, while petty grants for religions insticution.s, 
Thakurdndrua, Dharamsdlos, Shrines, Mosques, or to their atten- 
dants, given by the ruler of the time or his local representative, 
were almost innumerable. Prior to annexation, pi obably over 
half of the district was held by revenue assignees, whose status 
was then far stronger than it is now, as it carried with it not 
only legal jurisdiction in the assigned area, hut also the right 
to arrange for the cultivation and deal with the land practically 
as proprietor. The participation of many of the leading Sirdars 
in the second Sikh War led to the resumption of .some of the 
largest grants at annexation. 

The local jurisdiction of those whose jagirs were maintained 
was abolished, and they were treated, in theory at least, as mere 
assignees of land revenue whose rights were limited to the State 
demand, though the custom of realising in kind was, where 
it existed, not interfered with. 

At the same time a general enquiry was made as to the 
origin of authority for, and conditions of, each Tn.afi and jagir 
grant, large or small, and the orders of competent authority as 
to its future treatment were obtained. Grants for military and 
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personal servioe were as a rule resumed under the orders of the 
Supreme Government, while personal and family grants, and 
grants attached to institutions or held on conditions of village 
service, if based on a valid title and evidenced by possession, 
were as a rule upheld in full for the life of existing occupants, 
and in part to their posterity or to the institutions for one or 
more generations or in perpetuity. 

At the Eevi.sed Settlement of 1867-68, all grants were re- 
investigated, and under the general orders of the Supreme 
Government the system under which the jagirdars realised in 
kind in 40 jagir villages was abolished, as the \ficeroy laid down 
the principle that — 

“Any permission to jagirdars to make their collections in kind should be 
strictly conditional on the hand, jide consent of the 2 ftmindar 8 of the jdgir 
estates, and that any loss of revenue consequent on the revision of assessment 
must be borne without compensation by the jagirdars just as it is constantly 
borne by the State.” 

At the recent Settlement all revenue assignments were 
again re-investigated. Many life grants, subject to the main- 
tenance of institutions as well as grants in perpetuity or during 
the pleasure of Government or term of Settlement in which the 
conditions had not been complied with were reported for 
orders, and resumption was effected under the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner and of Government in 88 cases assessed 
at E«. 754 and in 10 cases involving an assessment of Es. 2,142 ; 
while new grants were made iu Idvour of institutions of public 
utility in 21 cases involving au assessment of Es. 732-8-0. 

Petty grants to individuals or institutions for village 
service were very Tiumerous, tliouo-b financially unimportant. 
These had originailv been made by ilie village community, gen- 
erally from the village common, and were entirely under the 
control of the proprietary body, but at the Eegular Settlement 
the mistake was made of treating them as if they were grants 
held from Government and they were continued with the 
sanction of the Chief Commissioner for the term of Settlement. 

At the Eevised Settlement of 1867-68 such grants were 
maintained, on the recommendation of the Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Prinsep, “ during the pleasure of Government con- 
ditional on village service and good behaviour and subject to 
revision at next Settlement,” so that the village community’s 
power of interference or disposal was practically abolished. 
When the question was re-opened at the recent Settlement, the 
Financial Commissioner ruled that the tenure was for the term 
of Settlement, and such cases were dealt with under para. 33 (e) 
of Eevenue Circular 37. 

As a general rule, all personal grants were resumed with 
effect from the new assessment, the zammd^irs being given 
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Chapter V, B- the option of exclnding the land from assessment in the Bdchh, 
Land and Land villapje institutions such as Kh6.ngahs, TaJciyds, 

Bevenne. Mnftque», Llhamvinilai., &c., have, if the institution is properly 
Hevenue free grants, tnaintaiued and the owner.s desire its continuance, been main- 
tained, as before, ‘’for the term of Settlement subject to good 
conduct and the service of the institution.” The result i.s that 
686 grants, covering 866 acres assessed at Ks. 848, have been 
resumed. The number, area and assessment of the grants 
upheld has been given at page 165. The zamindari indms in the 
Hafizabad tahsil bad origirrally been granted by Dewan Sawan 
Mai to encourage the semi-nomad population of the Bar to 
found villages and settle down to agriculture, in the form of a 
remission of part of the land revenue, generally one-half to one- 
fourth, as an indm in favour of the whole proprietary body. 
They had been maintained in a reduced form at the Kegular 
Settlement. At the Eevised Settlement of 1867-68 they were 
still further reduced and limited to 17 estates. 

As the object of these grants is now attained without the 
need of any such artificial stimulirs, all the indms, the value 
of which was only Rs. 1,008 distributed among 453 shares, were 
resumed at the recent re-assessment, subject to the grant of 
zaminddri indms in deserving cases where hardship might 
result from their resumption. 

When the enquiiy into revenue-free grants, and the distri- 
bution of the village assessments was completed, a register was 
prepared for each tahsil, showing all assignments by villages 
arranged in alphabetical order. The register is divided into 
five parts showing grants — 

(1) In perpetuity. 

(2) For life or lives or till term of Settlement. 

(3) For maintenance of institutions. 

(4) Ala-lambai-dari indms. 

(6) Sufdid posh'i or zaminddri indms. 

All details of area, revenue, See., have been shown according 
to the new Settlement. An abstract of the detailed order passed 
at the general re-investigation has been given, and reference 
maile to the original 7ndfi and jdgir registers conveying the 
primary sanction to the grant. The final result of the enquiry 
was to lediice the number of assignments from 5,341 in 1888-89 
to 2,071 in 1893-94, the number of shareholders from 5,690 to 
3,004, while, ill spite of the reduction in the number and area of 
the grants, the amount of land revenue assignfnd has been 
enhanced by re-assessment from Es. 1,29,905 to Es. 1,73,934. 
This includes zailddri indms Es. 8,836, ald>-lamhardd,r% indms 
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Es. 6,438, and commutation dues Es. 6,711. The total extent of 
land revenrie now assigned is shown below according to the 
recent re-as sessment : — 


Tahsi g. 

Total assess- 
ment. 

Ehalsa. 

Assigned. 

1 

Percentage 
of total 
assigned. 

1 

Gujranwala 

1 

3,28,G12 

1 

2,20,102 

! 

1,08,510 

33 

Wazirabad 

2,32,638 

2,15,971 

16,667 

7 

Hafizabad and Kbangah 
Dogran. 

3,21,976 

2,73,219 j 

48,757 1 
1 

15 

T( )tal 

8,83,226 j 

i 

7,00,202 

■ 1,73,934 

19-5 


In roi ind numbers, one-fifth of the total assessment is 
assigned. The distribution of existing assignments, excluding 
zaildari ai ad ald-lcnnbarddri indms and commutation dues in 
which no la ad is assigned, in the year 1893-94, is shown below : — 


Cgass. 

No. of 
grantees. 

Area. 

Total assess, 
ment in Es. 

In perpetuity 

] 

free of conditions 

214 

260,504 

I 1,08,408 

Do. 

subject to conUitious 

1,197 

25,279 1 

13,200 

For life or li 

res 

613 

2U,849 

21,480 

During pleas 

are of Goveruiueut 

27 

i 

00 1 

! 164 

Up to the ti 

irm of settlement 

20 i 

I 

I 

244 j 

274 


Total 1 

i 

1 

2,071 1 

1 

306,475 , 

1,43,010 


BO that on ly about one-eighth of the revenue assigned is held for 
life during ' pleasure of Government or term of Settlement, 


Table No. XXXV shows the Excise statistics for the last 5 

years. 

There t is a central distillery for the manufacture of the 
country sj jirits at Gujranwala, from which liquor is also sent to 
adjoining districts and scattered over the district : there are 49 
shops for retail vend of country spirits and S for European 
liquors. Each shop is separately put up for .auction annually. 
There are 67 shops for the retail vend of opium and drugs. 
The liceq ges for these are sold in groups by parganas, 4 in 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land 
Bevenue. 

Eevenue free grants. 


Excise. 
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Ch&pterVtB. Gujranwala, 2 in Wazirabad, 5 in Hafizabad;ind. Khangab 

Land Land Dogran. The total excise revenue in 1893-94 wi is Ks. 59,657^ 
Bevenne. viz., fermented liquors Rs. 50,114, opium and drugs Rs. 9,543. 

Exeiae. The excise revenue has more than doubled since 1881, but 

the incnease is in great measure due to the substiti ition of duty- 
paying for illicit liquor. Illicit distillation was f ormerly very 
common in the Sikh villages, and the practice quic kly revives if 
supervision is relaxed. In the Sikh times the co‘, asumption of 
liquor was very common among the Sikii and Hindu agricul- 
turists, as it was cheap and easily manufactured. Our Excise 
policy, by enormously increasing the price of liquo r and reduc- 
ing the facilities for obtaining it, has reduced t be consump- 
tion among this class where it has not driven them to illicit dis- 
tillation. On the other hand, among the urban, population, 
Hindu, Sikh and Muhammadan, the habit of dr inking seems 
to be rapidly spreading with the progress of weste rn ideas, and 
the loosening of the authority of the caste, and al lont half the 
Excise revenue is derived from the municipal towns t, though they 
contain less than one-tenth of the population. 

Stamps. ^be gross and net income from the sale of sta .mps, judicial 

and non-judicial in the year 1893-94, is shown beh )w : — 


Detaii,. 

Judicial. 

Non-judic ial. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Gross income 

1,01,004 

40.7{ 10 

1,44,784 

Net income 

1,01,131 

38, 7£ :2 

1,39,893 


The district is one of the moat litigious in t he Province, 
and the income under this head has increased 40 per cent, 
since 1881-82. The increase in the activity of the Registration 
Department is even more rapid, the number of dee' ds registered 
having risen from 1,215 in 1881-82 to 4,243 in 1891 5-94, and the 
value of the property affected from Rs. 3,88,000 in the former 
to Rs. 11,94,381 in the latter year. 

It appears therefore that litigation, transfer of ' property and 
registration of deeds increase with the facilities pri )vided. 
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CHAPTER VJ. 


TOWNS AND MDNIOIPALITIES. 


At the census of 1891, all places possessing more than 
6,000 inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters of 
district and military posts were classed as towns. Under this 
rule the following places were returned as the towns of the 
Gujranwala district. All six are municipalities of the 2nd class 
constituted under Act XX of 1891. The members are every- 
where partly elected and partly nominated, save at Kila Did^r 
Singh, where all are nominated. 


Chapter VI- 

Towns and 
Municipalities- 

General etatistics 
of towns. 


Tahsil. 

Town. 

Persons. 


, Gnjrtinwala ... 

25,892 

Gnjrsnwala 

< Eminabad ... ... ... 

5,841 


1 Rila Oidar Singh 

2,843 


/Wazirabad 

15,786 

Wazirabad 

Eamnagar,.* •». ... ... 

6,592 

• 

\Akalgarh ... ... ... 

4,262 


The distribution by religion of the population of these 
towns, and the number of houses in each, are shown in Table 
No. XLIII, while further particulars will be found in the Census 
Report in Tables Nos, III and IV. The remainder of this 
Chapter consists of a detailed description of each of these and 
other towns, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and 
decrease of its population, its commerce, manufactures. Muni- 
cipal Government, institutions and public buildings ; and 
statistics of births and deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever 
figures are available. 

The town of Gnjranwlila lies in north latitude 32° 9' SO", GnjrinwSla town, 
longitude 74° 14' east, and contains a population of 26,892 souls. 

It is situated on a slightly elevated plain with but little diver- 
sity of level. The neighbouring country for a long distance is 
fairly well wooded, and several fruit and flower gardens sur- 
round the town. The town is completely surrounded by a wall 
with seven gates, and four other gates which are closed for 
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Cliapter VI- There is also a Zenana School maintained by the American 

Mission, and five Municipal Female Schools, viz., three for Hindus 
and two for Muhammadans, which receive a monthly grant-in-aid. 


Towns and 
Municipalities. 

Gnjrinwala town. ^ great deal has been done of recent years to improve the 
very defective sanitation of the town by carrying out an intra- 
mural and extra-mural drainage scheme. This project, which 
up to date has cost nearly a lakh, has been executed by the 
Public Works Department, the funds being provided by the 
municipality. A large well has been constructed on a com- 
manding site in the centre of the city from which water is 
pumped into two large flashing tanks ; from this it is distributed 
by means of pipes so as to flush all the main thorough- 
fares and most of the bye-streets and lanes on the east side of 
the city, the drains of which have been properly levelled and 
re-constructed, where necessary, so as to fit in with the scheme. 
By the flushing from the central tanks, the sewage matter from 
these drains is carried on into a large circular masonry drain 
running round the city on the outside, and then by a similar 
but large drain into two precipitation tanks about a mile to the 
south of the city near the Sheikhupura road. From these tanks 
the liquid sewage can be pumped up by jhalldrs and used to 
irrigate the adjoining fields, while the solid matter is removed 
once or twice weekly and stored to be sold to agriculturists or 
brick-burners. The scheme is an excellent one in theory, but 
many defects have come to light in its execution which are 
gradually being remedied. It has been found difficult to work 
the central well by bullocks and the Municipal Committee is 
now considering a suggestion for replacing them by a steam 
engine. About one-third of the city on the west side has not 
been included in the present scheme, and the sanitary condition 
of the town will not be quite satisfactory till the drainage 

system has been 
extended to this. 
The population as 
ascertained at the 
enumer a t i o n of 
1868, 1875, 1881 
and 1891 is shown 
in the margin. It 
is difficult to ascer- 


Limits of enumeT' 

Year of 

Persons. 


Females. 

atioiir 




Whole town ^ 

1868 

1881 

19,371 

22,884 

10,873 

12,845 

8,498 

10,539 


1868 

19,371 

10,873 

8,498 

tfunicipal limits...^ 

1875 

188J 

20,363 

23,107 

11,652 

l6i455 

1891 

25,893 

13,699 

12,193 


PoPULATIOir, 


tain the precise limits within which the enumerations of 1868 

and 1875 were taken. The 
details in the margin give the 
population of suburbs. The 
figures for the population 
within municipal limits, ac- 
cording to the census of 1868, 
are taken from the published 
tables of the census of 1875, 
but it was noted at the time 
that their accuracy was in 


Town or suburb. 



1891. 

1868. 

1881, 

Oujr£uw41a town ... 


22,107 

25,892 

Civil lines 

19,371 1 

777 

893 
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many cases doubtful. The Deputy Commissioner in the district 
report on the census of 1881 attributes the increase of popula- 
tion to the opening of the railway. The great increase which 
has since taken place is due to the increasing importance of 
the town as a commercial centre. The constitution of the 
population by religion and the number of occupied houses are 

shown in Table No. 
XLIII. Details of sex 
■will be found in Table 
No. XX of tho Census 
Keport of 1891. The 
annual birth and death- 
rates per niille of popu- 
lation since 1881 are 
given in the margin, the 
basis of calculation being 
in every case the figures 
of the most recent census. 
The actual number of 
births and deaths regis- 
tered during the last 
five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Eminabad is a town of 5,841 inhabitants, and is sitnated 
to the south-east of Gujrdnwala at a distance of 8 miles on 
the Gujr4nw41a and Amritsar road. It is one of the oldest 
towns in this part of the Punjab, and has had a long and 
interesting history which represents in miniature the history of 
the Punjab. It is said to have been originally founded by 
SalhAhan (Salween), the famous Rajput Baja of Sialkot. The 
old town, known as Saidpur, was destroyed by Shere Shah, 
Afghan, in the 16th century, and a new city, Shergarh, the 
ruins of which are still visible, was founded about IJ miles to 
the south-west of the present site. The Afghan garrison was 
expelled after a long siege by Emin Beg, one of Humayun's 
Generals, who, under the order of Akbar, razed the old city 
and founded with the materials tho existing one which has 
never been destroyed in the subsequent invasions. 1 he Nanda 
Khatris, from whom the well-known family of Dewans that 
has given several successive Prime Ministers to the Kashmir- 
Jammu State is descended, settled here in Mughal times, but 
Saiyads, Kazis, Kakkazais, Virakhs, Khatris, Aroras, badhs 
settled subsequently at different times as one race or another 
came to the front, and these now own part of the estate. In 
Mughal times Eminabad was the head-quarters of a pargana in 
the Lahore suba, bringing in a revenue of 9 lakhs. The Mughals 
were expelled about 1760 by Sardar Charat Singh. Under Ranjit 
Singh, the estate was held in ydyfr by Raja Dhyfin Singh, one 
of the Jammu brothers, and to this may be traced the con- 
nection of the leading families in the town with the Jammu State. 
The chief feature of the town now is the “ Rohri Sahib, ” a Sikh 
temple of considerable sanctity which is connected with some 


Year. 

Birth-rates, 

Deate-batbs. 

c 

o 

& 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

ce 

o 

*5 

Females. 

1881 ... 


44 

23 

21 

44 

39 

51 

1882 ... 


40 

20 

20 

24 

23 

26 

1883 ... 


43 

^4 

19 

26 

26 

26 

188-i ... 


45 

25 

20 

32 

30 

35 

1886 ... 


43 

22 

21 

30 

29 

31 

1886 ... 


41 

23 

18 

34 

34 

34 

1887 ... 


40 

21 

10 

28 

27 

29 

1888 ... 


42 

22 

20 

29 

28 

30 

1889 ... 


42 

21 

20 

32 

29 

34 

1890 ... 


46 

24 

21 

60 

58 

63 

1891 ... 


30 

16 

14 

25 

25 

24 

Average 

... 

41 

22 

19 

33 

32 

35 
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Chapter VI. 

Towns and 
Unhicipalities- 


of tlie austerities of Guru Nanat. He is supposed to have 
made his bed here on a couch of broken stones {rohri) and 
some of these are still exhibited to the faithful on the occasion 


Eminabad town, of the reli><ioiis fairs at the Wai.sakhi (April) and Dewslii 
(October) festivals. 'I’here are many fine gardens, 18 or 20 in 
number, and new ones are being added yearly. Dewans Lachhman 
Das, late Prime Minister of Jainmn-Kashmir, and AmarNath, the 
present Governor of Jammu, own a considerable part of the town 
and estate, and have a jngir of about Rs. 462 per annum from 
the assessment. There are several very fine buildings erectetl 
by the Dewans. A di.spensary has been lately opened here, also 
a Telegraph office. Kamoke, 5 miles off, is the nearest railway 
station, but it is under consideration to bring the town nearer 
to the railway by erecting a flag station at Dhillanwali, only 2 
miles off. It is the birth place and family residence of the late 
Dewans Jowala Sahai, Anant Ram, Prime Minister to the 
Mahaiaja of Jammu, and of two ea!-Prime Ministers Dewans 
Gobind Sahai and Lachhman Das. The town has several streets, 
a grain market, a police chauki, and a school house. There is a 
bungalow, constructed by the late Dewan Jowala Sahai in 
return for the grant of a garden rent free, for the use of the 
district officers. The Municipal Committee consists of 6 
members, of whom 2 are nominated and 4 are elected. Its 
income for the last five years is shown in 'J’able No. XLV, and is 
derived chiefly from octroi •, in 1898-94 the total income was Rs. 
3,507. A cattle fair, to which a horse fair has been added since 
1893, is also held annually at the Waisfikhi festival during 
April. The town possesses fine ruins of Muhammadan archi- 
tecture belonging to the Imperial times. 'I'he population as 
ascertained at the ennmerations of 1868, 1881 and 1891 is 

shown in the margin. 
The Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the district 
report of the census of 
1881 attributed the de- 
crease of population to 
the opening of the rail- 
way. The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in 
table No. XX of the Census Report of 1891. 



Kiia Didttr Singh. Kila Didar Singh is a rural town of some importance owing 
to its situation 10 miles from Gujranwala on the GnjrAnwala 
and Hafizabad road, which is much used for wheeled traffic and 
IS now being metalled. It was founded about the middle of 
last century by Didar Singh, from whom it takes its name, a 
Sindhu from the Amritsar Manjha, who was a follower of Sardar 
pharat Singh, and got this land from the Varaichs of Deorhi, 
into whom he married. The Varaichs followed their property 
settlement, and the estate is now held half and 
half by Sindhus and VarAicbs, Its population is 2,843 souls. 
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A broad well tnetalled bazar runs from east to west. There is 
■a sarai and rest-house, a thana anda Middle School. The popu- 
lation as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1881 and 1891 

is shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the 
population by religion 
and the number of oc- 
cupied houses are shown 
in Tablo No. XL III. 
Details of sex will be 
found in 'J’able No. XX 
of the Census Report of 1891. There is a municipality, consist- 
ing of the Deputy Commissioner as official President and 5 
members all nominated by ffovernment. The municipal income 
in 1 893-94 was Rs. 2, 1 55. There is some trade in wool and hides. 
The trade is chiefly in the hands of Jains aud Khojas. 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

1868 

2,204 

1,180 

1,044 

1881 

2,822 

1,500 

1,322 

1891 

2,813 

1,498 

1,345 


Wazirabad is next in importance to Gujranwala, and lies 
21 miles to the north-west of Gujranwala. It contains a popu- 
lation of 15,786 souls according to the census of 1891. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Chenab river at a distance of 
2 miles from the river, and is skirted on the north and west sides 
by a na/a known as the Palkhu stream. The North-Western 
Railway and the Grand Trunk Road from Lahore to Peshawar 
pass close to it on the west side. It is now connected with 
SiMkot by a branch railway opened on the Jst January 1884 
and extended to Jammu in 1892. It is surrounded by a wall 
with four main gates and has a long open bazar well metalled 
throughout, and a fine broad bazar from east to west. 
The other streets, as a rule, though narrow, are well 
paved, and there is a regular conservancy establishment 
maintained for the sanitation of the town. The town is 
said to have been founded by Wazir Khan in the time of 
Lfaah Jah^n, but the rise of the town to importance is even 
more recent than that of Gujranwala. It is first heard of in 
history as falling into the hands of Gnrbakhsh Singh, Bhano-i, a 
retainer of Charat Singh, at the time when the latter extended 
his power in the northern part of this district. Allusion has 
already been made to the family of Gurbakhsh Singh and the 
ultimate absorption of its estates by Ranjit Singh in 1809. 
During the rule of the Maharaja, Wazirabad, which was at 
first subsidiary to Sohdra, the old pargana, 5 miles off, became 
for a time the head-quarters of General Avitabile, under whose 
hands a completely new town grew up. As laid out by him, 
Wazirabad is a parallelogram in shape enclosed by an irregu* 
lar brick wall. Within is a broad and straight bazar running 
from end to end, and crossed at right angles by minor streets 
also straight and of good width ; the whole being marked by an 
almost entire absence of the tortuous culs de sac so general in 
towns of purely native design. During the various struggles 
for supremacy various tribes came to the front and disappeared, 
and at annexation those in possession were recognized as owners 
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Chapter VI. of the estate. The present proprietary body, about 450 in 
To'v^'and number, consist mainly of Chimas, Kazis who claim to bo 
Hnnicipalities. Kureshis, Arafns, together with Khatris, Brahmins and Aroras, 
Wazirabad. The houses are of brick, both kiln-burnt and sun-dried, the 
latter predominating. There are no buildings of peculiar size or 
interest, except the eastern or Sialkot gateway now converted 
into a tahsil, and the Saman Bnrj, once the residence of 
Avitable, a picturesque building on the banks of the Palkhu, now 
occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel EAja Ata-ulla Khan, late British 
envoy at Kabul. Under British rule, Wazirabad was for a time the 
head-quarters of a district which included the present districts of 
Sialkot and Gujranw41a, together with parts of Gurdaspurand 
Lahore. This district was broken up in 1852, Wazirabad lapsed to 
the position of head-quarters of a Sub-Collectorate. On the open- 
ing of the works for theNorthern State Eailway, the town, situated 
atone extremity of an important sectionof the railroad andin the 
immediate neighbourhood of the works connected with the Chendb 
bridge (one of the most arduous undertakings of the enter- 
prise), again became the site of a numerous European colony of 
Engineers and others employed upon the railway works. The 
cantonment for troops, which once existed 6 miles to the west 
of Wazirabad, was deserted on account of its unhealthiness and 
transferred to Sialkot in 1855, is quite obliterated, and culti- 
vation is spreading over its site. The opening of the Punjab 
Northern State Eailway and its extension to Sialkot have in- 
jured the commercial importance of Wazirabad by doing away 
with (he local trade, owing to the facilities for through trafific; 
but the con.strnction of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur Eailway, which 
will eveutually be carried on to Mooltan, will probably tend to 
revive its lost prosperity. The famous Alexandra bridge across 
the river Chenab was formerly one of the longest in India, but 
was considerably contracted in 1892, the number of spans being 
reduced from 61 to 28. Soon afterwards an unprecedented flood 
in the Chenab in August 1892 burst through the protective em- 
bankments and caused considerable loss of property in and 
around the town. The pile bridge over the Palkhu nala was 
carried away at the same time and has not since been renewed. 
The bridge-of-boats over the Chenab has been abolished by 
order of the Government, and a ferry train runs at present iu 
its place. Rut a boat-ferry plies here also for the convenience 
of passengers and light traffic. The municipality of Wazirabad 
was first constituted in 1866-67 ; it is now one of the 2nd class. 
The Committee consists of the Tahsildar as ex-officio member, 
and seven non-official members, of whom one is nominated by 
Government and six are elected. The municipal election sys- 
tem here has worked less satisfactorily than in any other town 
in the district, and has brought into prominence many feuds 
and jealousies. At the elections of 1894 things came to such a 
pass that Government withdrew the right of election for the 
time being and appointed nominated persons to the vacancies. 
The income, which comes chiefly from octroi, is shown in Table 
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No. XLV and is about Rs. JS.Ofid. There is a considerable Cha pter VI. 

trade in timber, bronglit down by tlie river, which finds exten- Towns and 

sive sale, also in countrj'-inade and English cloti), giir, grain, Municipalities. 
&c. d’he timber is floated down the Cheiuib from Akliuur in Wazirabad. 
the Jammu tei ritorv, and there arc lai-ge central depots here 
belonging to the Kashmir 8tate and the Forest Department. 

'Phere are also excellent woi kmen and artizans who make boxes, 
dabhis, sboe.s, caps of nicely coloured silk which generally 
attract strangers’ eyes. They are sold in largo quantity. An 
important fan is lield at Dhannkal in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of ^Vazirabad. A t this fail", whicli i.s primarily reli- 
gious in its objects, a considerable amount of commercial 
business is also transacted. Ploughs manufactured in the 
Jammu territory are extensively sold. In other respects 
the trade of ilie town is not important. The smiths, too, 
of AVazirabad have a speciality for the manufacture of 
small articles in steel and iron, .such as inany-bladed knives, 
paper.cntters, &r., and elo.so by within a mile of the town 
is the village of Kizatnahad, celL'lirated in the Punjab for the ex- 
cellence and finish of its tiro-arms and other warlike implements. 

There is a dispensary, a post office, .and a diik bungalow close to 
the town on the west side, and a thana and eucainpiug ground 
along the line of the Grand Trunk Road, and the railway lino 
opposite tlie sarai building. There .are also a civil re.st-honse and 
Forest bungalow and several bungalows occupied by the 
railwa}' staff. W^itliiii the city there is .a Scotch ilission School 
which teaches lip to the Entrance Standard Examination. There 
is also a thana in the i.'ity for the ticcommodation of the Municipal 
Police, and close to it arc tah.sil office.s, a Miinsitf’s court, a 
Sub-Registrar’s office, and ilonortiry iMagistrate.s’ court. 

The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1808, 

187.3, 1881 and 1891 
isshown in themargin. 

It is difficult to as- 
certain the precise 
limits within which 
the enumerations of 
1808 and 1875 were 
taken. The figures 
for the population 
within municipal 
limits according to the census of 1808 are taken from the pub- 
lished tables of the census of 187-3, but it was noted at the time 
that their accurac 3 ’ was in many cases doubtful. The populatiou 
has decreased bj' nearly 700 since 1881, and is now nearly the 
same as in 1808. The decrease i.s attributable cliiefiy to the 
excess of deaths over birtlis. 'J’lio eit}', owing to its position in 
low ground near the river, is notorious! v’ unhealtlu', and 
the Palkhu uula, which, since the construction of the railway 
protection works, is now a stagnant pool iiearlj' all the year 
I’ouud, is said to aggravate the defective sanitary urraugemeutB 
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Chapter VI- by fouling the atmosphere and contfuninaling the water in the 
Tow^and i''*^jiicent wells. The constitution of the population by religion 

Unnicipalities. number of houses occii))ied are shown in Table No. XLIII. 

Wazirabad Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report 

of 1891. The 
annual birth and 
death-rates per 
mille of popu- 
lation since l88l 
are given in the 
margin, the basis 
of the calculation 
being in every case 
the most recent 
census. The ac- 
tual number of 
births and deaths 
registered during 
the last five years 

is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Bamuagar. Ramnagar is a town with 6,592 inhabitants according 

to the census of 1891. It lies on the Sialkot-Mooltan road 
to the west of Wazirabad, down the river at a distance of 
22 miles. A good road goes from Wazirabad to llamnagar via, 
Saroke where there is a rest-house, but this is being dismantled, 
and the most convenie?it but not the most direct route now is 
by Khiinke. The town has a Vernacular Middle School, dispen- 
sary, and police chauki. 'J'here is also an encamping ground 
with a sarai which, being badly situated and little used, was sold 
by auction a few years ago. There is a very picturesque and 
well-situated bungalow (hdradari) with a tine garden attached 
near the river bank, about half a mile east of the town which is 
now used by officers on tour. This was originally built by 
Ranjit Singh and was a favourite resort of his in the hot 
weather. It lay on the old military road from Lahore to Pesha- 
w’ar, and it was here tlmt the Maharaja received the news of 
the defeat and death of Hnri .'^iiigli by the Afghans at Jamrud. 
The Municipal Committee cou.sist.s of si.v members, of whom two 
are nominated and four elecled. Its income for the last few 
3 ’ears is .shown in Table No. XLV, and is derived mainly from 
octroi. There is a ferry over the Chenab river tvhich is known by 
the name of the town, and the income from tolls amount to R.®. 
1/2'Jl ayear, which shows that traffic is brisk. This totvn, which 
was originally called Rasuliiagar, was founded, about 160 years 
ago, by Niir Muhammad, the Chattah chieftain, of whom some 
account has been already given. Under this family, Rasulnagar 
flourished and rapidly grew in importance. It was finally 
stormed ill 1799 by Kaiijit Singh after a gallant resistance 
made by Ghulam Muhammad, who then represented the family, 
and, passing into the bauds of the Sikh ruler, received its new 
name of Ramnagar. Under British rule tho population has coa- 
siderably decreased. By the census of 1855 it amounted to 
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9,192, the decrease being over 2,000 ; in tlie interval that elapsed 
before the census of 1868. The enumerations of 1881 and 1891 
showed a further gradual decrease. The town is declining not 
only in population but also in prosperity. The falling off of the 
river-borne trade and the diversion of the salt trade by the con- 
struction of the Sind-S^gar Itaihvay have had a disastrous effect 
on it. There is some local trade in food-grains, gitr, cloth, but 
there is a want of enterprise and capital, as those of the iTihabi- 
tants who have one or the other have migrated to the larger 
commercial centres, such as Jhelum, Rawalpindi and Sialkot, 
to better their fortunes. The construction of the Wazirabad- 
Lyallpur Railway, though it will bring the town into easier 
communication with the outer world, will probably deal a blow 
at the little trade that exists, as it will attract the trade to the 
railway station at Akiilgarli, 5 miles off. The town enjoys a 
reputation for the manufacture of Icupds or vessels of hide, 
used for the convej'ance of ghi, oil and grain ; but otherwise 
it is of no commercial importance. A considerable fair is held 
here on the Baisakhi in every year, at which the attendance has 
been estimated as amounting to 2o,000 persons. Several fine 
buildings erected in the time of the Chattah supremacy are 
still to bo seen. The population as ascertained at the 

enumerations of 1868, 
1881, and 1891 is shown 
in the margin. The 
constitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and 
the number of occupied 
houses are shown in 
'Table No. NLIII. Details 
No. XX of the Census Report 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

8508 1 

41-12 

4456 

1881 i 

6830 

3344 

3286 

1891 j 

6392 

3347 

3245 


of sex will be found in Table 


of 1891. 

It was on the banks of the Chenab in the vicinity of 
Ramnagar that Lord Gough’s army of the Punjab first came 
into collision with the Sihh Forces under Shere Singh in 
November 1848. The Sikhs were strongly entrenched on both 
sides of the river, prepared to dispute the passage with Lord 
Gough’s army marching north from Lahore. Their position was 
attacked on the morning of the 22nd November by the cavalry 
division and three troops of Horse Artillery under General 
Ciireton. The Bikhs fell back to the bank of the river hotly 
pursued by the cavalry and the guns. The latter mi.sjudged the 
difficult nature of the ground. Some of the guns got stuck in the 
.sandy nalds and fell into the hands of the Sikhs. A brilliant 
charge made by Colonel Havelock of the J4th Light Dragoons 
to bring the guns away was ineffectual, and the regiment had 
to retreat with the loss of its gallant commander. General 
Cureton was also killed in this charge and the total loss was 
26 killed and 59 wounded. The officers who fell in this 
action are buried in the garden of the hdradaii. The at- 
tempt to cross at Riliiiuagar having failed, half of the army 
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Chapter VI- under General Tliackwell was detached to effect a passage 
T WHS and river at AVazirabad and take the »Sil<lis on the north 

Ximicipalities- bank on the flank. This niovenient caused tlie Sikhs to fall 

Bamnagar. back towards the Jhelum. Lord Gough crossed the Chennb on 
3rd December, — formed a junction with Thackrvell and followed 
up the Sikhs who had taken up a strong position at Cliillian- 
wala in the Gnjrat district, where the bloody but indecisive 
battle was fought on I3th January I&49. 

Sohdra. Sohdraisan ancient tow'n with 4,978 inhabitants, about five 

miles to the east of Wazirabad, and lies on the Chenab river. 
It was founded by Ayiiz, a fav'ourite of Mahmud of Ghazni, and 
takes its name from having once had 100 gates (soudara). After 
Ayaz’s time it fell into decay, but was refounded under Shah 
Jahan by the Mughal Governor Nawab Ali Mardan, who con- 
structed a splendid garden, dug a canal from the river and call- 
ed the place Ibralumgarh after his son. The garden was called 
Naulakha from the amount said to have been spent on it. 
Traces of it are still to be seen. It was demolished about 12 years 
ago when the Wazirabad-Sialkot Railway was constructed, the 
materials being taken by Government for ballast and the land 
made over to the zanffndars. Under Mughul rule Sohdra was a 
flourishing city and the head-quarters of a pargauna with a 
revenue of twelve lakhs. There are many ruins of Mughal 
architecture to be seen. On the decay of Mughal power 
Sohdra was captured by Sahib Singh, Bhangi, of Gnjrat. 
In 1790 Mahan Singh tried to wrest it from him by force 
and fraud but failed ; vexation at his failure is supposed 
to have hastened his death. 

Kaujit Singh was however more successful. Under him the 
town and adjoining tract of country was held in jdgir by a De- 
wan family of Brahmins from Gujrat. The jdgirs were resumed 
at annexation and pensions given in lieu, some of which they 
still hold. The proprietary body consists chiefly of Chima Jats 
and Arhins. There are many influential Khatris of tho Chopra 
gut who are in the service of the British Government or of the 
Jammu State. There ai-e also several respectable fvazi families, 
many of whom are in the Government service. The trading class 
is represented chiefly hy Tvakkazais--said to lie iiruhammadan 
Kalals, who on their conversion gave uj) distilling for trade. 
These are very enterprising traders. I'liey jmrehasu country- 
made and imported clotli at Delhi, Bombay, &c., ami retail it in 
Hindustan, Bengal and tlie Native States of Conti’al India, some- 
ivhat after the same fashion as the Pathan hawkers. They have 
made much money in this way and some ef tliem are now begin- 
ning to acquire land. Bricks are found in lai’ge numbers which 
attest the ancient magnitndo of this town. It stands on a 
slightly elevated site and lias a well paved bazfir from north to 
south. There is a Middle .Sehool. Tiiere are t wo good gardens, 
the property of the Sodhra Dewtui.s. A ferry known by the 
name of this town is? in charge of the Deputy Commissioner of 
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Sialkot. The municipality of Sohtlra was abolished in 1880, 
hnt the town wa.s declai ccl a notified area in 1894 under Chapter 
XI of the Munieipa! Act; the management being ve.sted in the 
Tahsildar and three of the leading re.sidents subject to the con- 
trol of the Deputy Commissioner. A small income is raised from 
octroi on a fe^r of tlie more important articles of human use and 

consumption and from tlio 


Tear of census. 

1 1 

[Persons, i 

1 1 

I 

jrales. iFemnlo-s. 

i 

18(58 

4,71.1 

i 

2,410 1 

2,13.1 

]R,81 

4,-PU , 

2.202 

2 202 

1891 

4,978 

L>,101 1 

2,577 


.sale of street sweepmg.s, 
and this is spent on sani- 
tation and watch and 
ward. The population as 
ascertained at the enu- 
merations of 18(18, 1881 
and 1891 is shown in the 
margin. The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table Xo. XLIII. Details of sex wilt be found in 
Table No. XX of the Cemsus Koport of 1891. 


Akalgarh is a well built town having’ a population of 4,262. 
It is especially noted as being the native place of many famous 
Khatris of tho Chopra got, among whom were Dewan Sawan Mall 
the most successful Sikh Governor, his son Dewan Mulraj, tlie 
author of the Sikh rebellion, and Dewan Ram Chand. It lies 
to the west of \7azirabad at a distance of 26 miles. It cannot 
boast of any commercial importance. It has several fine houses 
and gardens the property of the Dewans. Its main streets are 
well paved, and there are many buildings of gigantic size. 
There is an Anglo-Vernacnlar Middle School, a thana and a rest- 
house for District officers. The Municipal Committee consists 
of six members, of whom two are nominated hy Government and 
four are elected. Its income for tlie last few years is shown in 
Table No. XLV and is chietly derived from octroi. This town 
was founded 140 years ago by .Ali Muliainmad, sou of the 
Ghulam Muhammad, Chattah, who founded Ramnagar. It was 
originally called Ahpur after the founder. On the defeat of the 
Chattahs by Malian Singli, tho town was granted by him to 
Sardar Dal Singh, brother-in-law to Charrat Singh, under whom 
it was renamed Akalgarh. At first Dal Singh had great in- 
fluence ivith Ranjib Singh, but they quarrelled and in 1800 
Ranjit Singh, having imprisoned Dal Singh, marched against 
Akalgarh. The attack, however, failed, and was abandoned 
after a siege of three mouths; nor did Ranjit Singh gain 
pos.session of the town until Dal Singh’s death which liappened 
in 1804. Under Ranjit Singh tho larnily of Sawaii Mai, who 
was Governor of Mnoltan, rose to positions of great trust and 
emolument, from cvhicli they were rudely hurled after his son 
ilnlrdj raised tho ‘•tandard of rebellion at Mooltau, which led 
up to the conquest- .and auue.vation of tho I’unjab. At annexation 
the Jdgir and jiroperty of Dewan Mulraj and his brothers were 
confiscated, but the property amounting to several lakhs of rupees 
was .subsequently released. At the firet settlement the original 
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Chatta owners having declined to engage for the a.ssessment, 
those in possession got the ownership of the cultivated land in 
their occupancy, but in 1 8oG the Chattas sued for and got a 
decree for all the waste land, which is considerable. Though 
there is little income from trade, many of the Kliatri families are 
very wealthy, still possessing the treasure accumulated in Sikh 
times. Many of them are now in the service of Government, 
including Dewan Hari Singh, Extra Assistant Commissioner, son 

of Dewan Mulraj. The 
population as ascertained 
at the enumerations of 
1868, 1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the 
population by religion and 
the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of 
the Census Report of 1891. 


Year of Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

18G8 

5,038 

2,003 

2,343 

1881 

4,312 

4,262 

2,157 

2,153 

1891 

2,151 

2,111 


The construction of the Wazirabad-Lyallpur Railway, which 
will have a station hero, will probably lead to a considerable 
influx of trade into the town. 

Piodi Bhattian. Pindi Bhattian is a town of some commercial importance in 
the extreme west of the Hafizabad tahsil on the road from 
Lahore to Shahpur and B.annu, about 70 miles from Lahore and 
57 from Gujrauwala. Its population is 3,674. It lies near the 
Cheuab about seven miles from the limit of the Shahpur district. 
It has a good bazar running from east to west. The neighbour- 
ing villages receive their supplies from the town. There is a 
dispensary, a thana, a sarai with encamping ground and a 
Vernacular Middle School. The town derives its name from the 
same tribe that gave its name to the tract of Bhattiana. It is 
the head-quarters of the Bhatti clan, and is said to have been 
founded in Akbar’s time by Jalal Bhatti from Bhatner in 
Rajputana. All the other Bhatti villages in the vicinity, over 
80 in number, are offshoots from it. The descendants of 
Jalal held undisturbed possession for over si.x generations and 
were lords of a large tract of country extending as far south-east 
as Gajiana. At the end of last century Ranjit Singh, in his 
struggle against the Muhammadan tribes of the district, came 
into collision with them. They made a long and bi’ave resist- 
ance. Ranjit Singh first captured Jalalpur, the second Bhatti 
stronghold, and in 1802 laid siege to Pindi. After some severe 
fighting the Bhatti chiefs w'ere overcome and had to take refuge 
with the Syals of Jhaug. After many years Rahraat Khan, 
Bhatti, was taken into the Maharaja's service. In the first 
and second Sikh wars he and his tribesmen gave material assist- 
ance to the English, and helped to capture Guru Mahraj Singh, 
took part in the fighting at Ramnagar, Chillitinwala and Gujrat, 
and on annexation the family was reinstated not only in Pindi 
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Bliattian and Jalalpur, but in most of the other villages they had 
founded. In the mutiny Eahmat Khan and his relatives assisted 
in putting down the disturbance in Gugera and received rewards 
and jdgirn. The town was formerly a mnnicipaiity, but the 
Municipal Committee was abolished in 1890, the balance to its 
credit vesting in the District Board. 


There is some trade iu gin, thread, grain and Afghan fruits, 
and the Mochis here make excellent native saddles and camel 
packs. There is a strong commercial and money-lending com- 
munity of Aroras, one or two of whom are among the wealthiest 
men in the district. The trade has made considerable strides 
since the colonization of the adjoining Government waste has in- 
creased the amount of 


Year of census. 

1 Persons. 

1 

1 Males. 

Females. 

1868 

4,281 

2,250 

2.025 

1881 

3,528 

1.788 

1,740 

1891 

3,074 

1,918 

1.75b 


local pi'oduction. The 
population as ascertained 
at the enumerations of 
1868, 1881 and 1891 is 
shown in theniargin. The 
constitution of the popu- 

lation by religion and the 

number of occupied 
No. XLIII. Details of sex will be 


houses are shown in table 
found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 


flafizabad is a rural town with 3,076 inhabitants. The 
town is important as being the head-quarters of a Tahsildar and 
Munsiff and a non-official Sub-Registrar. It rvas founded by 
Hafiz, a favourite of the Emperor Akbar. He settled Khatris 
of the Kapur and Chopra gots from Lahore rvho obtained the 
proprietary right. The town was deserted in the Afghan 
invasions, the owners taking refugein adjoining villages or found- 
ing separate estates which they still hold to the number of 9 or 
10. The principal owners are now' Kapiir Khatri.s. The popula- 
tion has increased rapidly since 1868, and since the extension 
of canal irrigation the town which taps a large part of the newly 
irrigated area has become very pro.sperous. There are over 200 
people from here in Government service, whose income is com- 
puted to exceed Rs. 60,000 per annum. The construction of the 
Wazirabad-Lyallpur Railway, which will have a station here, 
will immensely increase the importance of the town, and already 
new buildings are springing up on all sides. An imperial 
telegraph office has lately been opened here. There is a. narrow 
paved bazar running from north to south with a good slope for 
drainage. There is a sarai with encamping ground, a thfina 
and Vernacular Middle School. There is a good rest-house 
attached to the sarai. The main channel of the Chenab Canal 
runs east of Hafizabad at a distance of 2 J miles. The municipality 
here was abolished in 1881, but in November 1894 the town was 
constituted a “ notified area” under Act XXof 189J, and a Com- 
mittee, consisting of a Tahsildar and two of the leading inhabi- 
tants, was appointed to look after sanitation, &c. As in Sohdra, 
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a few of the principal articles of human use and consumption 
have been made liable to octroi to raise an income sutScient to 
pay the cost of watch and ward and sanitation. Hafizabad is an 

ancient town, being men- 


Jalalpur. 


Year of census. 

1 Persons 

1 

Males. 1 

i 

Pemalcs, 

1888 

2,292 

1 

1,228 1 

1.081 

1881 

2,453 

1.299 1 

1,154 

1891 

3,078 

1,852 ; 

1,421 


tinned in the Alii-i-Akhari. 
The population as ascer- 
tained at the enumerations 
of 18(jS, 1881 and 1S91 is 
shown in the margin. 
The constitution of the 
population by religion and 
the nuinlier of occupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XUIl. Details of sex will be 
found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1S91. 

Jalalpiir is a rural town, 18 miles north-west of Hafizahad, 
having a population of 3,278. ft has a sarai with encamping 
ground, a police cliauki and a Primary School. There i.s a large 
wall running round it with rather a line gateway; but this, 
which is naziil property, is now in a ruinous state of disrepair, 
and a pi'oposal has been made to dismantle it and sell the 
materials and site. It has a well paved bazar running from 
east to west. The town is not noted for anything except that 
the neighbouring villages derive their supplies from )t. The 
municipality here has been abolished since 1884. The ruins of 
the old town lie some two miles to the west. Tt was formerly a 
place of more importatico than at present. The present town 
was founded by Rhnttis, from Pindi Bhattisin, close to the ruins 
of the old city — Jalalpur Kohna — and named Kot Muhammad- 
pur after the founder. When tlie Bhatti.s were expelled from 
here and Pindi Bhattitiii by the .Sihhs in 1802, Arains andKluitris 
took and held possession. At .-lunexatiou tlie good services of the 
Bhatti chiefs, already i cferred to, were so far recognized that 
they were told by Mr. Cocks. As.sistaut to the Resident, that they 
might legain possession if they could. They were resisted by 
the Khati'is, but after a few of the latter had been killed they 
gave way and the Bhatti.s recovered j>ossession. Many of the 
Khati’is from here are in Coverument service. 'I'liere i.s sumo 
trade in grain and clotl., and tlieru is a colony of Khojas dealing 
in hides and bones which arc sent to the seaboard for export to 

r r = ^ ^ Europe. The population 

as ascertained at the enu- 
merations of 1868, 1881 
and 18‘Jl is shownin the 
jmirgit). The constitu- 
tion of the population 
by religion and tbo nnm- 

= ber of occujtied houses 

are shown in Table No. XLIll. Details of sex will be founds in 
Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1891. 

The village of Bheikhupura was not classed us a town at the 
census of 1891, the population being below 5,000 and there being 


Year of census. 

, Persons. 

Males'. 

(FeuialL't 

I 

1888 

2,0, S3 

1,5(>S 

I 1.0 1 5 

!8S1 

2.453 


1,151 

1891 

3,373 

2 U3S i 

1 1 27.5 


tMieiklinpura. 
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no municipality. It is the head-quarters of a police thdna and is 
situated in Khaugah Dogran tahsil, on the road from Lahore to 
Bannu, 22 miles from the former place. The population is now 
2,432 and has increased by 23 per cent, since 1881 . It is a town 
of some antiquity, and contains a ruined fort built by the 
Emperor Jahangir. Prince Dara Shikoh, grandson of Jahangir, 
from whom it derives its name, is said to have connected the 
town by a cut with the Aik naddi. There is said to have been 
an old Hindu city here, called Kanthurpur, and supposed to have 
been the capital of Raja Kanthur who lived at the time of the 
Mahdbh3rat, and there are extensive ruins of what must have 
been once a considerable city in the vicinity. Stone pillars of 
great size have been found which indicate a higher state of 
civilization than that at present. In the time of Ranjit Singh 
the town was for many years the residence of one of his queens, 
Rani RAj Raur, better known as Rani Nakayan, whose 
palace, a cumbrous brick erection, is the most conspicuous 
object in the locality. She held a of lakhs in this 

neighbourhood, and did much to develope cultivation in the 
BAr. At annexation, for a short time, Sheikhupura was the 
head-quarters of this district. Since the extension of the Chendb 
Canal and the progress of colonisation in the Bar it has grown 
in importance, as it is on the main highway to Lahore ; and 
the road, which has now been metalled between Lahore and 
Sheikhupura, is mnch used by colonists from Lahore and the 
districts south of the RAvi. Its principal attraction is that its 
neighbourhood abounds with deer and other games, which render 
it desirable quarters for a sportsman. It is to this fact, probably, 
that it owed the attentions of Jahangir and Dara Shikoh. It is 
now the residence of Raja Harbans Singh, adopted son of Raja 
Tej a Singh, who holds a large jagiir of about Rs. 80,000 in the 
neighbourhood and has criminal and civil jurisdiction in 160 
villages comprised in the jdgir. He resides in the old fort. 

There is a hunting lodge, a large masonry tank covering 13 
acres, and a tower with 99 steps for spying game, at a place called 
Rakh Haran Munara, 2^ miles from Sheikhupura, on the road 
to Hafizabad. These date from the days of the Mughals and are 
visible evidences of the magnitude and solidity of their work. 
A canal was commenced to bring water from the old Aik nala 
to this tank but by DewAn SAwan Mai (and not by Sikhs). 
Owing to the death of SAwan Mai this canal was never completed, 
but there are very distinct traces of it, and many greybeards 
are still alive who worked at it. It is shown in Major Thullier’s 
Map of 1859. There was also formerly a small canal from the 
Deg river, entering this district at KayAmpur and terminating ‘ 
at Bhikki. This has been allowed to silt up, but there is a 
project on foot to clear it out again, Water still runs in the 
upper portion of it in the rainy season. This cut was made by 
RAni NakAyan from the Deg at Pindi Rattan Singh in the 
Lahore district. It is of little benefit to Sheikhupura and the 
villages of this district. It was cleared out some years ago, the 
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District Board of Gnjrfinwala paying two-fifths of the cost, the 
Lahore district three-fifths ; but the Lahore zamindars hare 
intercepted all the supply by putting up dams. 

The village of Khangah Dogran, which lies four marches out 
from Lahore on the high road to Shahpur and Bannu, in the heart 
of the Bar, was till recently a place of little importance. It was 
famous only for the shrines or tombs of departed saints, who 
have lived here since the time of Akbar, and were held in high 
repute by the Musalman tribes of the Bar. The estate, which 
was originally named Khangah Masrur, was founded about 
350 years ago by one Masrur Dogar, whose brother Asrur is 
supposed to have founded the neighbouring village of Khangah 
Asrur or Mijin Ali, also a shrine of some sanctity. The 
daughter of Masrur married Haji Dewfo, a famous Dogar saint 
from Sinde, from whom the present owners are descended. There 
are a number of solid and striking-looking tombs (rozas) built 
from generation to generation in memory of departed saints, 
and each receives the offerings of the faithful at the religions 
fair held here in the month of Har. The most prominent is that 
of Haji Dewan, which also receives the largest offerings. The 
effect of this mass of solid architecture in the heart of the Bar, 
where it stands out in bold relief, is very picturesque. In Octo- 
ber 1 893 Kangah Dogran was made the head-quarters of the 
new tahsiT to which it gives its name, and as it is in the centre 
of the canal-irrigated tract and close to the new colony, it 
is rapidly rising in importance. There is a tahsil, th^na and 
Sub-Registrar’s office, but the present accommodation is most 
defective. There is an encamping ground but no rest-house 
or even sarai. The old sarai has been partly dismantled and 
sites for a new town on the old encamping ground have been 
marked out and allotted. As there has been a considerable influx 
of shopkeepers, artizans, traders, &c., these sites have been 
eagerly taken up at rates fixed by Government. Khangah Dogran 
has a prosperous future before it, lying advantageously at the 
head of the new colony with direct communication with Lahore 
and Gujranwala. The new railway will pass within seven or 
eight miles of it. The population, which between 1881 and 1891 
had increased from 877 to 1,646, is now about 2,500. 

Shahkot was formerly within the Jhang district, but was 
transferred to Gujranwala in 1892 when the boundary was 
revised and the new tahsil started. Prior to the opening up of 
the Bar it was one of the few fixed habitations in that tract. 
Here, as at Khangah Dogran and Mian Ali, the nucleus was a 
Muhammadan shrine, and the old inhabitants were the Majawars 
or attendants of the shrine. They had no proprietary rights in 
the land, but owned large herds of cattle and were allowed 
grazing rights free in the surrounding Government waste. The 
old village lay at the base of the Shahkot hill, a rocky emi- 
nence of a quartz formation similar to the hill at Sangla. 
Shahkot rose into importance when the colonisation work 
began in 1892, as it was made the head-quarters of the 
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Colonization OflScer, being tbe only place in tbe Government 
waste where there was anything approaching a settled village. 
Since then it has developed rapidly. A new town known as 
Pophamabad, after Lieutenant Popham Young, the Coloniza- 
tion Officer, has now been laid out on a suitable site half a 
mile to the east of the old village. Eegular streets have been 
marked out, sites allotted, traders and shopkeepers have been 
attracted, many shops and houses have already been built, and 
there are all the indications of the place becoming an important 
commercial centre. At Shahkot there is a th^na, a commodious 
bungalow, and a sarai, the latter two have been recently construct- 
ed. A dispensary has also been opened which is maintained by 
the District Boards of Jhang and Gu]‘ranwala in equal shares. 
A suitable building has yet to be constructed. The new railway 
will run about 1 0 miles to the west of Shahkot. 
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TaUe No. II, -skewing DEVELOPMENT 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 ^ 

8 

Ditail. 

O a 

<39 

a O 
1® 

o . 

S » 

'<S ^ 

® a 

» 9 

P4 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

1885-86. 

Second Revised 
Settl e m e n t. 
1892-93. 

1893-U. 

Popalation 

... 

650.922 


616,892 

1 616,892 

690,169 

600,169 

Cultivated acres ... ... 

484,687 

573,383 

653, 4S2 

611,882 

1 606,3 1 4 

855,794 

868,721 

Irrigated acres ... 

334,495 

327,832 

389,443 

387,966 

! 451,393 

487,221 

489,175 

„ from Government works 

... 

... 

... 

... 


128,068 

139,570 

Asseused land revenue, Rs. ... ... ... 

5, 11,896 

6,63,040 

5,98,084 

630,971 

047,629 

7.63.751 


Revenue from land, Rs. ... 


4,66,983 

4,55,973 

488.394 

520,428 

7,41.807 


Gross revenue, Rs. 


5,72,978 

5,93,349 

671,614 

8.48.778 

10,25,503 


Number of kine 

... 

243,222 

iM.ero 

123.680 

113,170 

95,158 

117,297 

„ Sheep and goats 

... 

21,830 

67.650 

41,562 

43.646 

157,696 

250,994 

„ Camels ... 

... 

4,558 

4,177 

2,681 

922 

3,436 

2,301 

Hiles of metalled roads ... ... 

... 

1 “ 

1 “ 

61 

46 

51 

61 

„ nnmetalled roads ... 

... 

) 

C 1,056 

1,070 

1,132 

1.127 

1,127 

„ railway 

... 

... 

... 

43 

42 

47 

47 

Police staff ... ... 

... 

530 

528 

511 

616 

559 

694 

Prisoners convicted 

1,351 

1,443 

3,366 

3,353 

678 

683 

720 

Civil suits, number 

1,671 

4,531 

8,713 

9,392 

9,731 

11,832 

12,870 

Value in rupees ... 

98,772 

1,76,616 

3,66,245 

4,40,205 

6.31.991 

10,02,412 

601,428 

Honicipalities, number 

... 

... 

2 

10 

10 

a 

6 

Income in rupees 

... 

21,796 

S7,MB 

48,452 

77.164 

99.737 

96,970 

Dispensaries, number of ... 

... 

3 

6 

6 

6 

7 

12 

„ patients ... 

... 

9,048 

17,824 

31,021 

44.303 

01,633 

143,323 

School., number of 

... 

70 

66 

87 

102 

97 

98 

„ scholars 

... 

2.783 

1 

3,814 

4,729 

6,734 

6,401 

6.4SS 
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Table No. Ill,— showing EAINPALL. 

1 ^ 
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Table No. V,— showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 

i ^ 

1 3 

4 

5 



Tahsils Detailed. 

Detail. 

O 

'sS 

a 

■^3 

« 

c3 

'a 

$ 


CD 

P 

5* 

^cS 

N 

CO 

'sS 

Total square miles 

2,915 

756 

j 446 

1,713 

Cultivated square miles 

1,337 

472 

I 252 

613 

Culturable square miles 

1,121 

228 

123 

770 

Square miles under crops (average 1888-89 1892-93) 

1,078 

423 

258 

397 

Total population ... ... 

690,169 

209,166 

183,606 

237,397 

Urban 

62,109 

35,469 

1 26,640 

... 

Bural 

628,000 

233,697 

i 156,966 

237,397 

Total population per square mile 

237 

356 

1 407 

140 

Eural „ „ 

215 

309 

! 351 

1 

•140 

Over 10,000 souls ... 

1 3 

1 

1 1 

1 

,';,000 to 10,000 

2 

1 

1 


8,000 to 3,000 

9 

2 

“1 

3 

2,000 to 3,000 

26 

10 

7 

9 

1,000 to 2,000 

105 

47 

29 

29 

SCO to 1,000 

231 

90 

55 

86 

Under 500 

812 

293 1 

161 j 

358 

Tot.ul 

1,188 

444 

i 

258 1 

486 . 

C Towns 

Occupied houses ... j 

11,056 

5,75G 

1 

5,300 

t 

... 

(.Villages 

90,117 

34,501 

25,827 i 29,789 

r Towns ,,, 

Resident families 

1-1, 38-1 

7,733 

1 

6,051 j 

... 

( Villages j 

28,809 

48.677 

30,671 

19,461 


i 


Gujranwala District] 

Table No- VI - showing MIGRATION. 



( V 

i •’ 

4 


! 0 

1 ^ 








Imvigbants. 

KuIGB\N’T5. 


Bibth place 


















Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hissar 







Ot 

GO 

2,-, 


‘ir, 

1 

1 11 

i^ohtnk 





... 


Ifil 

122 

00 

12 

i) 

.1 

Gni'KJion 





... 


117 

8.'* 

32 

i'. 

10 

3 

Delhi 







iy» 

112 

77 

10 

34 

12 

Karnal 





... 


i;<.5 

bi 

SI 

3 s 

20 

12 

Umhalla 







« i2 

1->G 

140 

2r,4 

]'*S 

,50 

Simla 







21 

10 

F, 

1'* 

20 

11 

Kaii<?ra 





... 


]<HJ 

70 

30 

72 

On 

12 

Do'^huirptir 







711 

027 

N7 

2o2 

111 

SH 

Juliunrlnr 







f.U 

404 

1 lo 

2.’ 7 

110 

111 

Linihiana 





... 


?12*> 

212 

Ht 

71 

51 

2.1 

Fero/epore 





... 


2s I 

178 

10{ 

f*30 

02.1 

.1)1 

IMooItau 





... 

... 

2'{i> 

1 10 

M 

l,.')-i2 

1,0 W 

404 

Jhans? 





... 


d.O'lI 

.3. «os 

2,723 

2.7''0 

1,320 

1,11*1 

Mout'goraerj 





... 



l.MI 

h20 

I.l'l* 

7' >0 

r.'.i 

Laliore 







1.101 


01!) 

2i*.‘*l'» 

11.*! is 

Ml 

Amritsar 





... 



1.17-; 

so; 

2.122 

I, '*!*!* 

1.02.3 

Giirdd-'pnr 





... 


1*21 

.V.3 

311 

01.3 

.ill 

2!*0 

Sialkot- 







112.710 

U'.'-’n 

20. p,7 

in.*ii)i 

0.311 

13,3.V) 

Gujrab 







s r<o 

fi.OsJ ' 

2.710 

i'.'i:s* 

3.220 

0.130 

ShpJipur 







3.122 

1.20H 

2,12'* 

3.0, ',2 

l.ol" 

2,0*0 

Jht’lnni 







l.'CN 

«;''0 

.■jj'.l 

l.ost 

0 10 

4!S 

Fuivalpmdi 







h > 

I.-.S 

1 Is 

3,t7M 

2,737 

711 

Hazcira 





... 


1 

Jo; ' 

32 

220 

J ,'0 

*;i 

Pci'liawar 





... 


212 

1..; 

O’ 

1.031 

730 

304 

iColuit 





... 


71 

01 ^ 

7 

r.3 

300 

«'3 

Daiutii 





... 


02 

3*! 

20 

.3.jS 

2si 

74 

Deta ifamail Klma 





... 


-.0 

31* , 

11 

40»! 

312 

1*4 

Rora Ghuzi Khan, 







nr. 

70 ' 

() 

]!)!) 

1 'S 

41 

Muza&'argarb 

- 




... 


6> 

.V* 

.1 

3*7 

2"ij 

1*1 


Total Punjab States 

... 


370 

212 

)3s 



Total other Province? in India 



1,1H 

1,<'20 ' 

41h 






(fUAKD Total 

... 


70,302 j 

3t>,01S 

31,714 

77,Ot)2 

3i*,011 1 

38.*]J- 


Table No VII,— showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 


3 

1 * 


1 « 1 

7 

8 

9 


Di'^rsicr. 

TvH>If..S. 



DEsCBIPTION. 

Pcr.sons. 

Maks. 

Female? 

1 

1 

Gujr.tn. 1 

wala. 

j 

1 IVazir* 1 
ahad. 1 

1 

IlafiZ- 

ab.id. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Person.? ... ,,, ... j 

1 

CJO.IO'* 

1 

i - 1 

200,100 

] 83,000 

237,307 

62h,rn.‘nj 

[ 02,I.>9 

Male? ... 


.170,** 31 

... 

] 1.1, 730 

loi.r-n' 

131.7.01 

3l0,3s4' 

.32,010 

Females 

■■■ 1 


1 .3n,i..i 

223,127 

hl,h72 

10.-,,,s3(, 

i 

1 2sl, 07*1 

1 1 

29, 17.0 

Hindus 

1 

100,27s 

92 , 227 '^ 

71.0-.1 

71, 3<.-'* 


50,s12 

110, nr 

2i'.i n 

,S{kh 

l',,31*5^ 

20, -.1 3 

! Is.tioi 

1 

24, ■.23, 

0,17 3; 

Il,f.2o 

11,5*17 

3, tir) 

Jam 

727|‘ 

1S2 

3 

oti' 

Oil 


.-■1 

r,.'s 

Miisalman 

47.1, l'*l 

?"»S,1(ll 

21*1/*' *'i 

DW.327 

I3.1,2'il' 

171, or. 

! 

ll'.op,' 

37. ns 

Cliri‘'tian 

2,3-.* 

i,4o: 


1.3iV 

lis(., 

7>1 

l.sUl. 

1m2 

Others 

1 

]j 

• 1 

3 



1 

1 
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Table No- VIII,— showing- LANGUAGES- 





Proportion per millo of population. 




Table Wo. X -showing- CIVIL CONDITION. 









15,A2a 

1 13,430 

I 

28,950 

1 11,700 

1 

lo,4S3 

' 13,500 

j 

29,071 

1 13,210 

14,010 

I 12,828 , 

27.438 

27,691 

12,070 

1 

23.892 

12.182 

17,001 1 

15, M7 

32,108 ' 

17,898 

12,106 

10,501 

22,697 

1 11,635 

18,718 

16,401 

35,209 

13,711 


!' I 


IS 18,025 


Table No. XIA,— showing MONTHLY" DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 
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Table No- XIB,- showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

2 

! 3 

4 

1 6 

6 

7 

i 8 

Month. 

188R. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

139i, 

Jannary 



1,289 

1,698 

2.672 

2,148 

1,075 

1,919 

2, .504 

February 



770 

1,008 

1,297 

1,470 

749 

1,219 

1,489 

March ... 



6B8 

812 

1,U7 

fiOO 

bOO 

bS9 

1,081 

April 



608 

7S{) 

1,1S0 

931 

663 

6.37 

1,153 

May 



1,102 

959 

1.207 

1,111 

1,000 

1,242 

l,uJ5 

June 



981 

1,018 

1.434 

1,40 4 

904 

9!iM 

l.J'JO 

July 



980 

1,232 

1,431 

3,787 

1,060 

930 

1,175 

Ausrust 



1,M2 

1,022 

1,728 

1,627 

1,097 

1,121 

1,203 

September 



J.177 

l,7hO 

8,145 

1,137 

4,060 

1,219 

1,666 

October 




3,278 

15,393 

1.063 

8,068 

1,67.3 

2,243 

November ... 



* ‘Hi? 

3,840 

0,854 

1,076 

4 1.59 

1.817 

1,8.59 

December 



1,950 

2,662 

4,691 

1,097 


2,003 

1,594 



Total 

15,127 

20,098 

47,169 

17,939 

26,194 

15,666 

18,925 


Table No. XII -showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 

1 ^ 

1 8 

1 " 

1 ® 

6 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

! ^ 


Insane. 

Blind. 

Deaf and Mittes, 

1 

Lepebs. 


j Blalcs. 

iremales. 

Males. 

Females. | 

1 Males. 

|Femalea. 

! 

Males. 

! 

Females. 

Total census, 1881 j 

181 

83 

1,930 

1,620 1 

303 

166 j 

51 1 

21 

Ditto, 1S91 j 

].')() j 

47 

1,366 

1,154 1 

326 

145 1 

23 I 

13 


Table No- XIII.— showing EDTJCATION. 


1 

1 

1 ' 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

1 ^ 

1 


Male«. 

Females. 


Malts and rLMit.E'. 

o 

u 

O 2 

=5 

c3 

^ . 

t 3 

6 

X. 

1 •" 
w J 

j d 

' e . 

I O t. 

1 

1 sS 

<s 

1 w 

s 

CQ 

P 

P- -H* 

c. " 

& 

Can read and 
write. 

All religions ... 

5,772 

21,735 

237 

1 3b4 

; 




Hindus ... ... ... 

3,119 

13,501 

114 

1 153 

Details for Tahslis.— 



Sikh ... ' 1 

621 

3,016 

19 

I 65 , 




Jam 

36 

207 


I — , 

Cr.ijr.hiwala 

3,137 

9,179 

Musalraiin 

1,880 

4,808 

78 

100 , 

■Wazirabad ... 

1,827 

7,550 

Christian ^ 

116 

113 

26 

66 , 

Ilafizab.ad 

1,-115 

5,090 

Others 

... 

1 





— 





j 

Total 

6,009 1 

22,119 


Details for tahsils not available. 








Table No- XIV -showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


Gujranwala District- ] 






Tableyo^XV. VABIETIES of TENURE held direct from GOVERNMENT during the YEAR ending RABI 1894- 
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return showing the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY 
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Table No- XVII, -showing GOVERNMENT LANDS- 


1 i 

2 

3 

1 4 

HELD 

ULTIVAT- 

EASES. 

1 “ 

^ G 

1 ^ 

8 


1 

33 

' P 

1 1 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

H 

ACRES 

UNDEK C 

INCr L 

Eemainixg a. 

CRES. 

Income for 1892-93. 

, 

o 

O 

-ti 

c3 

t> 

N 

tD 

O 

'a 

C -u a> 

s a 

U n cl 0 r 

other De- 
partments. 



Under De- 
puty Com- 
nuBsioner. 






i 


' Ks. 

Tahsil Gujramvala 

3,-108 

124 

556 

2,083 

1 

645 

263 

„ Wazirabad 

2,383 

204 


2,170 

... 

... 

504 

„ Hafizibad 

235,056 

1 

46,239 

154,876 

21,457 

0,655 

1 

2,829 

5,810 

Total District 

1 

2-40,847 

46,567 

155,432 

25,710 

0,655 

3,474 

6,577 


Table No- XIX,-showing LAND ACQUIRED by GOVERNMENT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Purpose for wliicli aeyiiiicd. 

Acres acquired 

1 

j Compensation 
paid, ill rupees 

Redaction of 
revenue, in 
rupees. 



Es. 

Es. 

Eoads 

2.657 

9,078 

017 

Canals 

6 657 

1,26, SOS 

1,700 

State Baihvay j 

f 

3,748 

43,534 

829 

1 

Guaranteed Bail way ' 

1 




1 

Miacellaneous ■ 

! 

6S5 

11,174 

169 

Total ... j 

13,747 

1,01,584 

3,615 





Table No- XX— showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 


Gujranwala District ] 


jrvii 





Hjiflzabad 



Table No XXII,- showing NUMBER of STOCK- 



Boats 
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Table No. XXIII,-showing: OCCUPATIONS of MALES- 


I 

2 

3 

j 4 

1 

•> 


-> 



' IfAtES ABOVE 1 

5 mils' 






OF AGE. 



Nature of occupations. 


Nature of occupations. 







a 

a 

tc* 

CJ 

tc 

"rt 

<y 






C-- 



1 

Total population 

23,917 

176,601 

2> '0,551 

17 

Acricultunallabonrers 

2 

Occupation specified 

21,172 

163,661 

163,011 

18 

Pastoral 

3 

Agricultural, whether eim- 

3,107 

S1.S7I 

i.4,978 

19 

Conkfi and other f-ervants . 


pie or combined. 




JO 

\\ atHr-can a’rs 

4 

Civil Administration 

1,100 

2.719 

3.239 

21 

Sweepers and .scavencrers .. 

6 


14 

123 

167 

22 

T\'oikcrs in reed, cane, 

6 

Reherion 


3,f-|0 

3, <169 


loave-i, straw, \c. 

7 

Barbers 

310 

2,979 

3,2.69 


V’orkors m leather 

8 

Other professions ... 

423 

I,*.:r 

2,100 

21 

Bent niakt I? 

9 

Money-lenders, general tra- 

637 


2,026 

2> 

Wofkc.s 111 wo'.Ittiifl pashm 


ders, pedlars, &c. 




26 

,, „ «ilk 

10 

Dealers in gram and flour 

1,465 



27 

«> critt.'n 

11 

Com-grmders, parchers, Ac. 

104 

r.o 

25 ( 

28 

,, ,, w'oo(l 

12 

Confectioners, green-gro- 


312 

l,lbO 

29 

Pott 1 


cers, &c. 




30 

Workers .'lU'l dealers in 

13 

Carriers and boatmen 

1,205 

2,3f>r 

3.772 


n'.M and .silit-r. 

14 

Landowners 

740 

31,!»"5 

32.0 r> 

V 

U orlnrs m n<'U 

15 

Tenants 

1,750 

49, (.31 

42.101 

.12 , 

Gential labourer^ 

16 

Joint-cultivators 


705 

:or 

3.J 1 

tatjiio, and the like 


3 1 4 




ITaLE.S ABOVE 15 YEAR.^ 
OF AGE. 


X 

1 

1 fcc 

■ 

> \ 

’«3 

1 ^ 

4-52 

1 

0.270 

I 

i 0,722 

127 i 

1,8.12 

1 .959 

l,t)0.5 

471 

' 1.476 

410 

3,56.1 i 

4.27-3 

365 

' 11.002 ; 

11,387 

410 

; 297 , 

737 

2.51 

IPO 

411 

2 64 

■ 4,672 ; 

4.936 

117 

! 82 

IPO 

51 

1 20 ' 

71 

1,043 

I J 3.555 

1.5.198 

430 

' 4..34.8 

4.0i8 

160 

' 4.441 : 

4 Hoy 

422 

i.ij'ir 

1,469 

138 

! 1.3PS 

1.916 

1.:>'6 

2.662 

3 970 

1,953 

{',651 

11.610 


NoTE.—Tbese figures tiro taken from TaMe X‘>. XIIA of the Con&us IL-port of 1?''!. 


Table No. XXIV, -showing MANUFiCTUEES- 


1 

1 2 
i 

j 3 ' 4 

■5 0^7 

6 

' 9 

1 10 

u 

i 

o ' ^ 

O ! ^ 

1 £ ': 1 

' t ■' j 

1 : 1 j 1 

Iron, 

P 

T IT 

ii 

K 

u 

,3 

3 

a 

p p X 

S j: « 
ei o >J 

ei "3 

^1 = 
Cj s3 tc 

P 

Number of mills and large factories 


i 






Number of orivate looms or small 

16 

9,617 ' 294 

25 ■ 6 J I./d" 

1,060 

66 

055 

330 

works. 



, j 





Number of workmen f Male 








in large works. | Female ... 


.. 1 

... ! 1 





Number of workmen in small works 

23 

' 324 

30 1 2(» j 2,049 

1..5S9 

325 

955 

362 

or independent artisans. 


1 






Value of plant in large works 








Estimated annual outturn of all , 

6,670 

11,07,630 33,70.3 

.i.iiij j, 03.(101 

2 .57.03.5 

U03JS3 

2,02,470 

42,060 

works in rupees. 1 


1 

1 

_ 






; a: ■' 5 - 


Number of mills and large factories ' 
Number of private loom.s or small 
works. 

Number of workmen /Male 
m large works. {Female 

1,915 1 

J..565 [ 

I 

1 

.5^2 1 

j 

4 ' 

4 

Number of workmen in .email works 
or independent artuan-*. 

Value of plant in largo works ... 
Estimatecf annual outturn of ail ; 
works in rupees. 

1,295 

JHl 

1 

7'if> ' 


Jo 

3.1.5,6s() J 

I 

S'lo'jO ; 

1 

1 

1.111.392 j 

I 

1 

972 

.)('5 


'iC.-sCO I 61,3.19 
1 


19,794 

2 i.'n 7 

37,59,'ei7 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and ilanufactures for ISSi-SS, 



Table No. XXVI,- showing RETAIL PRICE 






Table No- XXVII,— showing PRICE of LABOUR 
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Table No. XXVIII -showing EEVENtJE COLLECTED 
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Table No- XXXI,- showing BALANCES. REMISSIONS and TAEAVI- 



21,323 





Table No. XXXII,— showing SALES and MOETGAGES of LAND- 


Gujranwala District. ] xxvii 
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Table No. XXXIIIA,— showing' REGISTEATION- 



3.m 3.0i8| 2,422 G,070 2,354 l,C2l' 



Table No. XXXIV, -showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. 
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Table No- XXXV,— showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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Table No. XXXVI -showing DISTRICT FUNDS- 




Table No. XXXVII, -stowing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 




xxxiil 



(M M 






XXXVIII, showing the WOEKING of the DISPENSARIES of the GUJRANWAI.A DISTRICT 



2.1, «5 29,M8 38,330 11,810 4.1,831 38,506 


Gujranwala District. ] xxxv 





Total 



Table No. XXXIX —showing CIVIL and EEVENUE LITIGATION. 


Gujranwala District. ] 





4.080 


Table No- XL, -showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
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Table No. XLI,— showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 
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Table No. XLII,-showiDg CONVICTS in JAIL, QUJEANWALA. 
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Table No. XLIII,— showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


Unjranwala District. ] xli 
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No XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 




Table No- XLV,— showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 
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POLYMETRICAL Table No . XLVI— showing DISTANCES in the GUJRANWALA DISTEICT . 
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[ Punjab Gazetteer , Gujranwala District . 
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